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BUSY PEOPLE. 

It is fortunate for tlio mass of maiilviAd that th’oir time 
is pretty well laid out for them. (They are spared the 
problem which must constantly vck the ^ouls of men — 
busy men, not impelhidj^jy' slieor mn^es'sity — what is to 
come \)f their work, and why thpy do it. The man 
who ])Ioughs or carpenters sees a satisfaotb>y fruit of his 
labours. Ho knows tliat the worhf could not gxjt on 
without him, that he, as one of a class, is perfectly 
indis])ensable to the wellbeing, the existence even^ 
of mankind, "lliat we must work, and that, bepause 
we must, something useful will be pyovided for us to 
do, (‘very belicjvc.r in a Providence cannot but assume. 
But people who idolise work of theiT own devising, a 
cojiinion fonii of worship in our time,^arcj inevitably 
subje(3t to self-delusions.*' Vciy few men wdio work with 
their Imiins, wdio invent workv»of ayy kind for them- 
selves, (^an, in fact, he as sure<*iluit they are benefiting 

tlujir si)ecies as the iiiffii who woaves or digs. Many 
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authors unquestiondily are . serving their generation, 
many philanthropislts, many^preasliers, many philoso-^ 
pliers, many — let ns say — essayists and critics ; hut the 
mere dignity of the sphere and the conviction of utility, 
though sfilf-sustaining, do^ not of themselves prove it. 
In fact, the*hijgher the aim, the less confident should 
men he of the result. We are commanded to work, 
work is an instinct, and h(?ad-work in a certain senses 
is a hjgher form of work than hand-work ; and the in- 
dividual plods on, tinfsting to these general truths. But 
exce])t where there is aji abiding afhaius — an outpour- 
ing which a man must utter or die — except a man is 
hahitually “ overfffitving as the moon at the full,” it may 
almost he douht(Ml whetlua' literary work could he car- 
ried on Jiy iTKjlest men wdthoulPthe common tie which 
makes all lahoiti’e]js one UreV'^'^hood, that they earn 
money by it. Alonc^^ is»^ something positive, a reason 
for exertion lapart from the»sense of the value of your 
work. Your work may not h(i good, even in your own 
eyes ; it may not* teach or prove, or edify or amuse ; 
hut the idea of wages reduces the pen to the instru- 
menl; of an honest trade, and the wiehhw of it to the 
condition of an \ioiiest labourer, lie is not oppressed 
by the humbling sense of shame or failure, by the sore 
misgiving that he. is spinning worthless cobwebs out 
of his owi> vitals, only for the remorseless housewifti 
Oblivion to sweep away; for* if he does not servo so- 
ciety, it serves him. oomething comes of the trans- 
action ; which cannot always be seid of the mere fancy 
work^d(?ne for* honour and glory, or even for the grata- 
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itoiis benefit of the human specks. We believe the 
^i^orlcl of writers, oi whom men* rely for tlieir daily 
supply of teaching and amusement, would bo utterly 
consumed by sharp distress” at the emptiness and 
vanity of their work, but for the sedative afid consol- 
ing reflection that they are day-laboitreTs, and write 
for their hire, and therefore may flatter themselves, 
by analogy with their brethren of the plough and loom, 
that what is fairly paid for is worth having, an^l that 
what is worth paying for must* have some intrinsic 
worth. Tf there is a fallacy, il^^is decently hid. Under 
it the husbandly of the brain is still carried on, and a 
precarious crop harvested. 

We doubt whether work should be so very delight- 
ful to the worker as if seems to be to S(?me pep])le. A 
litrie enthusiasm n(!r;7^nd* then cfy’rif^s him pleasantly 
forwrltd, and habit makes K: bciornble and compara- 
tively easy. But for the “brow to sweat •is not in the 
nature of things agr(?eable, though w(; feel th(j better for 
it, perhaps, when it is cool again. Anienev<n* the mere 
process of work becomes a man’s highest pleasure wo 
suspect something uTong, some deficiency. He flight 
to be glad when it is over, lie oiighlinot to undertake 
it but with some feeling of nec.essity, — something impel- 
ling him slightly against the grain. . Liberty ought to 
seem greater and better than compulsi(iji, (/Ven deliber- 
ate self-compulsion. A\^ienever people set tlieir heads 
to constant work we may be pfrfectl j certain that they 
are losing more tlutii they gtfin, that they are sinking 

in the scale at once (If meditative and social brings, 

• « 
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and that the world piofits not at all by the overplus of 
activity. 

Perhaps excessive activity and laboriousness is not a 
very common form of self-mismanagement, but still the 
work of the world is not done with a wise economy. 
Some do not work at all — are utterly lazy. Some do 
their share grudgingly and linwillingly without giving 
it their energies ; and some are always grinding. They 
are possessed with the idea that work is virtue and 
achievement, and renovation and life, that every time 
they sit still and fold ^leir hands, the wheels of the 
universe drag heavily, that there is a stop, that mischief 
and decay are interning somewhere, and that, till they 
move again, all nature is out of joint. It is a cheerful 
notion, ny doul)|, that we arc necfssaiy to the wellbeing 
and harmony of 'things, if fhJ ^cnvictioii goes along 
with the persuasion tliat4hc sort of work we turn out 
is commensiimie with the mighty need : and work has, 
no doubt — a man’s own work, if he keex)S his mind 
I)retty exclusively *upon ^ — the jwwer of magnifying 
itself. Very few ^Jeople indecid can emlmice the idi‘a 
that tjicy are of no use ; even their existence imx>lies 
to most people thg nec(?ssity for their existeiuje ; but the 
busy man, mixed u^) in all sorts of affairs, with a finger 
in every pie, and always comx)ariiig his brisk indefati- 
gableness with .the indolence of colleagues, or the sloth 
which does not even undei*take*labour, comes inevitably 
to juit a high valpe oifwhat he does, and to think it 
essential and necessary. 

Yetj li^ally, an immcnise proportion of labour of this 
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sort must be supei*fluous. Only ft percentage, to speak 
in mercantile phraSe, cg^ii reach the case. There is 
boundless waste in yiere unassisted intellectual indus- 
try. We must work trusting that some one of the 
tliousand seeds we sow will take root ; and ^often good 
comes where wo least rely on it. But we i/iispect human 
nature is not strong enough to bear the sense of failure 
which would be felt if the actual fruit of our exertions, 
the miserable gleanings of so much promise, A^ere re- 
vealed to us ; if all that came, for instance, of one busy 
day’s speeches, meetings, lectures, books, articles, hurry- 
ings to and fro, runnjngs hither and thither, all that 

n ife • 

makes such mighty stir in the cjoiug, were set before 
us. We admit that ignorance is probably bliss in this 
case, and we will not^pursue the subject; foii after all, 
if*the busy workers -A?)' com})aratively little good, the 
lazy do none, and ruin thdhiselves into the bargain. 
But such considerations, ^hile th{*.j^ ouglfb not to inter- 
fere AvitliAvork as a duty, may check it as a monomania. 
The man Avho has no time for his friends, Avho has to 
apportion liis day into fra^muits Avliich fit into one an- 
other like a Chinese puzzle, whose whole scheme* is dis- 
turbed by a moment’s interruption, who sufhu's under 
every accidental hindrance, Avho hurries from one en- 
gagement to another, who at every compulsoi’^ check 
or failure feels himself wasting and loc^ks ftut for some- 
thing to fill the gap, will perhaps do Avell now and then 
to ask Avhat is the good of it aft? an^l Avho would be the 
loser if he condescended to a little relaxation ? If, in 
the iinwilling holiday* he discovers that he has lost the 
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power of enjoyment, fliat liis social instincts have failed 
him, that free thought has dwindled, that a thousand 
interests are lost to him because he can oidy care where 
self is bustling and moiling and feeling itself import- 
ant, then tlie check will have taught him a useful lesson. 
No man can'’ be always busy without being slavishly 
busy. "The most active or busy man,” Bacon tells 
us, " that hath been or can be, hath no question many 
vacant- times of leisure, while he expecteth the tides 
and returns of business, except he be either tedious and 
of no despatch, or lightly and unworthily ambitious to 
meddle wdth things that might be better done by others.” 
But if indeed he is^so involved that relaxation is unat- 
tainable, then h(i may rely on it that society is treating 
him shabbily, ednjdoying him as'its dependant on rou- 
tine work, trusting to fresher iPr>:-dS, to men capabUrof 
leisure, its more responsible errands, and reseiving for 
them its real ’■gratitude and itiwards. While he thinks 
himself a martyr to its service, it considers the lavours 
really on its own side. It is humouring a pro[)eiisity 
and furnishing employment for a blind instinct, and 
when die looks for any return he will find disappoint- 
ment, and hear himself put off with the old retoii — 
" No thanks to him ; if he Iiad no business he would 
have nothing to do.«” 

Our remafks «f course do not Jijiply to men of busi- 
ness as such. Few men who ajSply themselves strictly 
to their own calling ai^ overworked in the way we 
mean. There is always *a propensity to take things 
easily vhere the idea of supererogation is wanting; and 
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the man who prides himself on never passing westward 
of Temple Bar, and who^is set up aSi a model trades- 
man, a pattern of clckckwork punctuality and concen- 
trated energies, will be found to spend a good many 
hours of every day in mere gossip and newspai)er read- 
ing. For, in fact, meifs capacity for labour is limited, 
if by labour we mean an intelligent application of the 
powers to any work in hand. It is an exercise of 
patience on this account to w^atch the progress of skilled 
laboui; of any sort. 11 le bricklayer, the gardener, the 
mechanic arc so deliberate in® every movement — each 
act is so surrounded and saturated, as it were, in wait- 
ing and leisure — that the observei^.longs to snatch the 
tool out of their liands and do the job for them ; and 
very likely he could do it in half the time ; but after 
the exertion lie would'**^Pest on hisD laurels. The day- 
labourer, who has ten or twelve hours of it, only takes 
his repose in minute, inglorious ii^talments. People 
who contend too resolutely against this natural drag 
on progress, wlio will work taster tliaii the speed to 
which their capabilities limit them, defeat their own 
ends. They are borne along by mere senseless impetus, 
and their work cither remains a defeci? and a hindrance, 
or has to be undone and retraced. 

We suspect that our age is particularly proHfic of 
this sort of busy men, as supplying a wfde field for 
them from the great increase of public; business and 
joint exeilion. Where men mice \\^rked solitarily in 
their closets in personal eflbrt, they now work in com- 
mittees, boards, and other associations, thus reversing 
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tlie old arrangement^ which was to labour alone, and to 
enjoy leisure in dompany. It must be owned people 
had then but a narrow acceptation of the word neigh- 
bour/’ it was every man for hiinscdf and his friend, 
not for himself and the wide Avorld. Ihit the effect of 
this limitation rendered it impossible for (iny given 
man to have so many irons in the lire as the actiATi 
tem])erament iinds room for now; and so the work(irs, 
as Avtll as the Avits, had a jolly time of it. The,}' Avere 
idle men after Iavo or three o’clock of the day — lh(‘ 
previous hours, Avell applunl, serving Jbr most mmi’s 
lU'ivate affairs — and they supped nightly in company. 
If people Avere to return to this sort of life now, av({ 
should exix'ct a universal colla])se. That things went 
on at aH, nay, that there Avas actual progress all tin* 
while, is a ])roof tlait the seething exeitenumt of ap- 
panmt Avork hi our d\vn day is not all ])roductiv(‘, tlial 
a great deal of it simply sujrplies tMn])loyment ; in fact, 
is working in a. circle. And this brings us to our real 
ground of (piarriil with the over-busy habit of mind, 
Avlii(.'h is, that it not only spoils a man for society, but 
slops^all real ])rogress and cultiA'ation of his oAvn nibid. 
It imprisons liim'in himself, and slmls him out fi'om a 
Avhole range of good and ha]»py inllueu(u*s ; and this 
not because he Avcjrks, but because exclusiA'c diwotion 
to his own efIdWs makes him s(;t an undue vahui upon 
them and u})ou himself. The ])osition is a false and 
mistaken one. 

“ a’ho man whose*, tyc 
Is over oil himself, eloth look on one 
The least of nature’s works ; ’’ 
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and yet this is inevitably the attitudp of one who jjre- 
IfcrsMiis own work to iiitei;^!ourse with 'others, and who 
thinks he must impait all and (;an receive* nutliiiijj,. 
llis whole deincaiumr shows it. His bustle is^ a con- 
stant rc‘pro()f, his uniform ])lea of want of time a 
standing insult. 

We ])ity men who, while estiioming thems(ilves the 
beiieljictors and regenerators of their species, awake a 
ceiiain resentment above and beyond that ineviltlble 
conse([uence (d* self-estimation, being thought l>ores. 
And this feeling of society will 'Seem to tlunn all the 
harder and more unthankful, in that, y. cmlainly likes 
busy women. A ciirtain fuss of occupation fits in with 
their place and nature. ^Their work looks^ natural, and 
Jias n(*A’(‘r a touch of re])roof,iu it, which mans fussi- 
ness always has. A maii cannot bft busy without a 

certain ostentation ; but- a woman ‘may Ik* in a little 

. * . ' . * 

(jomniotion from morning till night, (K'cu})ied witli her 
needle, with h(*r household, her studies»her aeconi2)ljsh- 
ments, even with lu*r scIkk^Is and amongst h(‘r [K»or ; 
and insU'ad of exciting our spleen, if she. manage well, 
we feid, as it. were, sloe})ing ])artners in her labours, ilml 
by some Jiiysterious soothing ]>roc('ss to have a share 
in tlui merit of them. Ihit a busy woman win.) is 
always otherwise engaged wlieii she is want<.Ml — who 
k(iei)s luir husband waiting^ for dinner — who talks with 
solemn prolixity of her. schemes^ and doings, how she 
labours, bow much depeiuls upon lu‘r— Vwho delights in 
being overdriven — ^wlio describes herself as in a turmoil 
of busiiiess, and is for ever ])arading her own hobT>i<?s — 
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is perhaps the greater bore of the two, for she is the 
gr(3at(ir contradiction to thc' ideal woman, as being n:i- 
comfortablc and irritating. £lio is worrying where 
worry is least looked for, and is therefore the greahn* 
liardshi]). Hut Hum) are not many such women. They 
fiL*ur*> ill hooks rather than in actual liie : and so much 
is occupalioii (Muigenial to women, that even this is 
b(jUcr tlian doing nothing. Society does not assume 
for hem that background of hard work wliich gives to 
men's social idleness the protonc(3 of rc'.laxation ; and 
thus listlessness, inactivity, and folding of tlie hands in 
women is ji ])aiijirid anomaly to tlieir idlest male friends, 
and acts u])oii tlmm like a cold liearlh or hik(‘Avarin 
cotie(3. In fact, it is unpretending or trilling em])loy- 
monts that sliould 1 m^ made, jn'orniiamt. We should 
not hav(i (|uaiT(‘f]od with \\*ill WJiimble for narading 

his t(jbacco-stop])ers, dog-Avliips, or fisliing-tackle, in all 

’ * 

coiii]Kuii(‘s, any morii than we do now with th(i ladi(‘s 
for putting forward their netting and emljroidery ; but 
m(m should b(i diflident, mod(‘st, rciserved, retiring 
about theil' real Avork, the lahour of hand and brain, 
of'^soul and s])irit, Ijecaiise it is a venture, l)eeause 
they should knoAv something of tlieir own weakiu'sses, 
and b(icause iar-olf results alone can sliow the valuii 
of their work, or Avhethcr it lias a value l)eyond the 
occninition, stimulus, and interest it has furnished to 
tlieir own minds. 
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What is that thing \vlucli everylwdyrcaiannhcrs, which 
ill tlio most gTatoiiil of us outlives all Vi'n^dits ami over- 
tops all sevviet'S ? ILow may a man construct himseir 
{^^iiiche in ev(?ry mind, connect undying associations 
witli liis naiiK', liaunt inimmeralde titiemories, make 
himself a houseliold word, poiiit*a ifioral, and become 
a standing illustration? ll()w may l;(j g(if liimscdf 
thought of and talked ol* most lastingl^y and surely ? 
The answer is really too obvious. Sini])ly by cultivat- 
ing the art of snubbing, or, in favounnl instances, by 
merely withdrawing all checks on a natural bias aiwl 
yielding to the dictates of an inborn acidity. It is an 
old word, and was very approiiriatidy used in other 
days to express the witlieriiig action of the east wiml ; 
but wo make no a])ology for using it in its modern and 
more familiar sense, as a social blight, as nipping our 
budding joys, aiul breathing its cold bliist on human 
jollity. And yet what a snub, after all, that it should 
brand itsplf so indelibly ? * Why should we be Uioyo 
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vulnerable to its attacks than to more formidable 
thrusts ? If ft were anything very seriously touching 
character or credit, it would iipt go by that name. The 
word affects to be humorous, and the wound is -as- 
sumed to be slight, and men are not unused to plain 
speaking: they acquiesce in the rights of authority 
in others ; and youth, which is especially sensitive to 
snubs — ^which experiences all the fever fit of shame at 
being merely told to mind its own business — makes 
comparatively small account of more serious censure, 
and indulges in a pkiyful nomenclature for the graver 
forms of reproof. How does it give more pain than 
many a heavy r<ibuke from quarters whose displeasure 
is serious, considering that the man who snubs docs 
not ju’imarily mean to give pain at all ? 

There are people who lire conscious and proud of 
the faculty of giv^ing pain, who have a morbid appe- 
tite for making peojde uneasy about them, to whom 
a comfortable, person is an eyesore. They feel the 
promptings of an impulse akin to that which mad(i 
the Homan Emperor, seeing a fat and jovial senator 
(Hijoying himself in the amphitheatre, bid his attend- 
ants put a sword in that man's hand and make him 
fight a lion ; and which stirs in the domestic tyrant — 

“ Pkito they called him, and they called him well, 

For 'twaa no heaven where he was pleased to dwell” — 

but there need be nothing cruel in the man who snubs. 
Tt is good sort of peojde who are tempted to it, honest, 
sincere men, who have a notion of doing their friends 
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good, of disabusing them summarily of their faults, and 

shaking them out of follies and mistakfigi; as when Dr 

• * 

Johnson, the great master of the art, turned upon one 
of his flatterers : " Sir, you have but two topics — your- 
self and me. I am sick of both.” They go rigtit at 
the offence against taste, sense, or propriety, m it may 
be, and have a confidence in their way of putting things 
so as to confound and convince the sinner at a stroke. 
They are alive to two things, the matter to be exposed 
and put down, and their aptitude for the work. The 
feelings of their friend are the onl^r part of the (question 
not taken into account, which, however, happen to be 
dearer to the patient than either his ffiSnd's persf)ica- 
city or abstract truth, even though there existed no 
deference of opinion on thts latter point. 

^Whe\i we endeavour to .an^yse it,^tli^ immediate 
effect of snub is to induce a feelipg of deprivation 
and exposure. Its physical sensation is like»the sud- 
den loss of a garment, and the consequent rush of 
cold ; and we do in fact lose, in the suiprise, the snug 
covering of our usual self-respect. We are dependent 
creatures. We are apt, on tlie instant of others n^t 
respecting us, to feel ourselves not respectable, small, 
inferior, incoinpetent, unable to hold our own ; and 
hence the main annoyance. That which predominates 
in a snub is tlie pressing difiiculty of ho^Y to*take it. 
We are cauglit at unawares without our weapons. 
There are assaults and aggi’cssioiis of a nature to 
rouse our courage and ^o quicken our powers, which 
call for and suggest an ang^ver, which may be resqpted 
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Oil the spot witliv ut injury to our dignity ; but this is 
not one of them. All that can be done generally nnder 
a snub — all, at least, that we actually do — is to pull-up 
suddenly with an inner blank sense of tingling, a do^bt 
as to where we are, a confused feeding of having th(i 
worst of it, which our instinct teaches us to keep to 
ourselves as much as possible. For it must be noteel ' 
that a snub is of necessity a sudden blow, given when 
we arc at a disadvantage, careless, and at ease in the 
security of social intercourse. Social intercourse takes 
sympathy for granted. It assumes one general genial 
sentiment, a disposition to follow a lead, to pursue 
subjects in the* spirit in which they are startinl. A 
snub is a check, a blank, it is a ciutain suddenly 
drawn do^>n, it is pulling-up against a dead-wall, it 
is cold obstrixction and recoil. Either the snubber has 
authority on his §ide, and wo have laid oursedves ox^eii 
by some inadvertence, by a iriisplnced trust in his con- 
descension — and we have seen jmrents painfully snub 
their children in this sort, first allowing them liberties, 
then stopping them with a harsh check in mid-career of 
spirits, and this in the presence of strangers — or perhaps 
we have givqp way to enthusiasm, and are met by ridi- 
cule; or we have made, a confidence Avhich we think 
tender, and it.is received with indifference; or we tell 
a‘story,#an(l are asked for the point of it ; or w(3 are 
given to understand that* we are mistaken where we 
have assumed .ourselves well informed; or our taste is 
co(dly set at nought ; or wo talk, and arc reminded we 
aiu prosy; or we are brought face-to-face with our 
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ignorance in a way to make us fee\i it most keenly. 
The strength of a snub Hes in the suddftiji apprehension 
that we have committed oifrselves, and a consequent 
painful sense of insignificance — ^that there is somebody 
quite close to us, regardless of our feelings, kokiiig 
down on us, and ostentatiously uusymi)atliisi^g. This 
hs an elaborate description of perhaps a momentary 
sensation following on an encounter probably as short, 
after which each party may seem to pursue his way 
unconscious ; but in human affixirs time is not the 
measure of importance, and one of the two at h^ast 
treasures a memory of it in his hecart bearing no pro- 
portion whatever to the time it took iit* acting. * 
Perfectly collected and self-satisfi(;(l persons are im- 
lieiwieus to snubs. Sam Weller is represetited as re- 
(;?aving oik*, from his master '‘(we need mot say well 
merited) *with X)erfect smiling sereqity. So are the 
hajipy few gifted with the power of repartee and re- 
joind(ir, who may be called social debaters, vdiose gioiy 
is an emergency, who can collect their "powers on the 
instant, and “give the check they take ’’ with usury. 
When jM. Scribe, according to the newspaper story, 
answered the millionaire who wanted him to lend him 

I 

the use of his genius for a consideration, that it was 
contrary to Scripture for a horse (so he wrote it) and 
an ass to plough together, it was a ])erfectly fjxir snifb. 
The man deserved anything he got, but he must have 
felt triumph rather than mortification , wh5n, on the 
spur of the moment, he, could demand what right had 
M. Scribe to call him a ho^se. But these cases are too 
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few to be taken into account, and the practised snub- 
ber has generally the game iir his own hand, aiyl se- 
cures a victory. If morals are his forte, he will have 
demonstrated how much more prompt are his moral 
instincts than our own, how quick he is to discover the 
riglit which- our dulled perceptions or stolid selfishness 
liad^ missed. If liis line is intellectual, he will have 
reminded us of our illogical habits of thought and 
our bounded views compared with his keen intelligence 
and clear judgment. If life and manners are his care, 
he will have convicted us of mistakes, awkwardnesses, 
solecisms ; if information and gcmcral knowledge, he 
will fiiave succeeded in impressing us with a sense of 
our deficiencies ; if taste, ho will take care to show 
us that there is nothing hcovalues so slightly as our 
opinion. 

That natural liiiinan sciisitivcnoss is constcmtly lost 
sight of ^by quick and ,clever peo])le, is clear even 
from fiction. In tlui dialogiui of most novels, we find 
snubs which exmld not be inllictetl in real intercourse 
without bringing all intcTCOurse to an end. All histo- 
rical conversations professing to have actually taken 
pla(!(i — from Orfunte’s reproof to his couiliers to the 
“ Sir, you don’t know th(^ ])oor figure you maki*,” quoted 
by ^lacaulay— foster the delusioji that mankind will 
st^nid wounds to their self-love whitdi they will not 
stand; and the snubbers may thus be tempted to try 
exp(‘riments wljich, ui spite of momentary triumphs, end 
in tli(*ir own real defeat. TIujre arci iikui exemplary in 
all tlui duties of life who »never pass a day without 
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snubbing somebody — tlieir wives, of course (natural 
victims, used to be told that they say*nothing and do 
nothing right), their cliildriin, their servants, tluiir un- 
dtjrling’s, their acquaintances, their associates. Every 
day something has passed their lips which har acted 
like a blow at the time, and worked on tlioircollection 
like a blister, whicli lias been rcqieated with qucri7lous 
soreness and been ])a8sed on to the world as a frcish 
trait of character, which has added to the growing 
barrier Avhich daily rises between the man and his spe- 
cies. Not that we can cut him— we do not evem wish 
to do so. All the (iercmionies of friendly intercourse 
continue to pass betw(Hm us ; there 'is no rtsason they 
should ever be left off. But at everyVneounter he gets 
shoved farther and hirthcr away from our cecrels. One 
Tiy one he loses the k(‘y to thelK^arts of his friends, who 
stand on the defensive, keep w{d(di, shut themselvi's up 
in his ]n'esouce with instinctive caution, till we doubt 
not h('. often in his inner heart Avoiiders at his own 
isolation. For our ])art we are sincerely sorry for him ; 
and we are so conscious b(‘sides that men may have the 
habit without knowing it, that we would oiler one gen- 
eral counsel — mwer under any temptation to practise 
a talent for scitting down on people worth caring for. 
llisk a good deal, take a circuitous route, leave good 
advice unsaid, or said in less trenchant ti‘lling’ fashion, 
liear irritations, nuisanc(»s, Avhat not, rather than inflict 
any sudden wound on your friend’s self-love. Do not 
put him, on your behajf, on the duty Christian for- 
giveness. Allow him to rest in some ignorance of your 


B 
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opinion, even t.hpHgli lie may believe it more to his ad- 
vantage than it* happens to be.* Submit to be incom- 
plete ; sacrifice the pleasure of being sharp and acute 
at his expense ; for it is very certain that he will not 
like yaii the better, and very unlikely also that he 
should hi-iiiself he tlie better, for your having made him 
feel like, and perhaps look like, a fool. Tf he is often 
put under tli(i apprehension of it, the least that can bo 
expected of him is, that he will eschew your confidence, 
and carefully keep on the windy side of intimacy. 

H(TC lies th(^ secret of sr) many charges of ingratitude, 
and benefits forgotten, of mirecjiiited, unvalued sacrifices. 
Not that a few, Or even a seri(‘S, of ill-considered, un- 
palatable words ought to counterbalance real services, 
but that they put human natv;rc to a strain w^hich too 
severely tests 'ts weak points. And there is this to be 
said — that contempt, all things the hardest to bear, 
is, if we go to the bottom oi it, the motive force of most 
snubs. The practice is certiiinly incompatible with a 
respectful habit of mind. Our friend is in a huny to 
tell us that our judgment is worth nothing, that our 
expression of it must be stopped, that we, or something 
about us, must be juit down. As we think over the 
matter, the examples that first occur come from con- 
temptuous minds — men without deference, avIio are 
acdlistonv^d to lean upon themselves, who do not expect 
to find much in other people. We do not find them 
appealing to others, ci' wisliing to know their thoughts, 
or willing to follow out their speculations, or listening 
to their suggestions. They live and think alone, impa- 
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tieiit of interference and inteiTnption,'gnd nourisli some 
notion of tliemsclves wliic]i,*practically,*thouf>]L it may 
not take tlie form of vulgar arrogance and vanity, sets 
th'em above the possibility of benefit from the jcrude, 
unformed, untaught intelligences around them.^ Indeed, 
►it is their impatience of other men’s ideas and coixclu- 
sions which leads them to commit themselves. 

And it is to be observed that such men never do see 
others at their best. A person of ordinary modesty, iTot 
gifted with self-reliance, not confident of his position, 
cannot show himself to advantagti under such circum- 
stanct?s; and thus men are encouraged in theii;self- 
(istocuri by the consequences of their ou«?i ungraciousness. 
Nobody is quite himself before them unless hqis also past 
fSie ])ossibility of an open show of coiitem]>t, though 
even this^immuiiity depends on the rank of the snubber. 
The Duke of Wellington could tell* an earl, his col- 
league, ‘‘You are over-educated for your intellect;” 
and when wit and learning were rank, JVarburton and 
Swift coidd and did snub all the world. If our remarks 
lack the pungency of appropriate illustration, it is not 
because apt examjiles do not crowd upon us. We could 
fill columns with them — the collegiate, the social, the 
domestic — all of them very much to the purpose, and 
some very amusing ; but, as wo have said, these are 
just the things people never forget. I)isgiiis(‘. them as 
we would, they Avould be traced to their right source, 
and the sanctities of private life musli be respected, 
though our disquisition logo half its value, and all its 
liveliness, by the sacrifice. 
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Tiieije ore some sorts of i<>iioraiie(3 that are evidently 
not at all disaj^w.^alde to, ^Ylu^t ^vill call, tludr posr 
scssors. Indeed, pride in knowliMlo'c mif:»lit sometimes 
seem to liave ,t»iven ])laej(3 to ])ride in igiioranee. W t 
are used to h(‘arm(‘n hoast of kiiowini»‘ nothin^’ on such 
and such a subject, of l)ein,i»* ])rofoundly ignorant on 
matters Avbieli engage the common attention, and of 
wliicli most people have a smattering; and avo have 
learned to understand, by tln^ o])trusive confession, 
either tliat the speaker's time has b(»en ludter (‘iigaged, 
or that Mature?, liberal to him in great tilings, has in- 
hicted on liiiii some slight defect or ine{ij)acity separat- 
ing him from less giftcal m(*n liy an idiosyncrasy. (.)r, 
it.maybe, he has such high and superior notions of 
what constitutes knoAvledge, that nothing less than 
entire mas?tery, amounting to an exclusive i^ossession 
of a subject, (Reserves the name, and that everything 
short of this is ignorance. ^ Again, there is an honest 
philosophical ignorance which must be rather pleasant, 
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for it comes of clearness of percex)tiolt The very ignor- 
ance* of certain i)r()found tltiiikers is finpressive, and 
strikes awe. In fact, tjiore is a form of it that only 
olio of this sort can feel. Owing to the lucidity of his 
thoughts, the keenness of his apprelunLsion in tilings 
which he does understand, he is alive to a strange and 
startling contrast when hy chancci lie falls on anything 
that ])uzzles him. lie ti nils liimself ])ulled ii]) ; he is 
sensible of luwiiig arrived at the traditional millstone ; 
his reason is consciously at fault, and straightway he 
lays his finger on the dark s^iot, ainl says, This is ignor- 
ance I ” In such a confession there can he no shame, in 

• • 

fact, it is not so much he that is ignoi'ant as the liiiman 
race of which he feels himself the representative, lie 
Iknows that what man sees he ^ees, hut it is given to him 
to distinguish with (exactness hetween*the light and tin*. 
ohscure ; he is agreeahly -conscious fjf being, in his own 
person, a test and gauge of inortal powers, a discov^erer 
of the limits of human thought. And^if there is satis- 
faction in these voyages into unfathomahle seas, there 
is another form of ignorance which surely sup])lies 
heartier pleasures still. AVc do not speak of that “.Ig- 
norance which is hliss,” for this the. child is restlessly 
bent on exchanging for a painful knowledge, but of tliat 
form of ignorance which, never being recognised as 
such, remains a comfortable life-long com])aiiion ; the 
ignorance, emphatically, of the vulgar, that “ blind and 
naked ignorajice” Avhich 

DelivCTH ^ ^ ^ 

Oil iill tliing-s till day Tir ? 

I . 
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because, not kno\/iiig one thing more or better than 
another, and being sustained by indomitable self-reli- 
aiiCG, it sincerely mistakes its uniformity of defect for 
general enlightenment, and trusts its intuitions. Again, 
there is feminine ignorance, recognised on all hands for 
what it really is, yet held in high esteem as an engine 
of coquotiy and as a conscious fascination. A pretty 
or a channing woman feels herself more pretty and more 
clrirmiiig for not knowing anything hard, deep, or re- 
condite. It costs her nothing to disown the slightest 
acquaintance with the d(iad languages, or science, or 
anything that calls for fibstract thought. In the opin- 
ion of tliose whose approval she most cares for, she 
might as well assume Miss Bliinber’s si^ectacles as 
shine in any one of them. 

Tliese forms of ignorance are, howevei*, oni^ and all, 
remote from our ptescht theme, u liich is that ignorancti 
of which some of us — how many of us ! — are constnous, 
and which is anything but pleasant. We speak of the 
ignorance of which we make no parade, which is 
dragged from us against our will, or unwittingly re- 
vealed while our good genius is sleeping, which has 
been with somti of us (till time and experience did 
their ^vovk of reassurance) our skeleton in the closet, 
which any day might bring to light. For, though never 
wholly gj)t rkl of, it is on the hopci and sensitivciu\ss of 
youth that ^his j)aiu presses most sorely. In those in- 
genuous days when the memory still tingles with exa- 
minations, when we have not ceased to believe in the 
knowledge of everybody else, when the phrases, “What 
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every schoolboy knows,” or “Wliat .every schoolboy 
wAuhl be birched for not knowing,” seem to mean what 
they say, then it is thtfb wo recognise what a shameiul 
tiling it is not to know more. TJien to stand convicted 
before our fellow-men of not knowing cert^aiy. facts, of 
having perpetrated some gross blunder in what is 
assumed to lie a common heritage of knowledge?, is a 
blot find a slur, and brings with it a sense of disgrace? 
amounting to dishonour, lie has missed a very ]Toi- 
gnant anel me^morable sensation who has never blushed 
in secret at some hideous lapse, nor for its sake desired 
to hiele liis head from the accusing light of day, Realis- 
ing in faiieiy what the Finger of Scorn must mean. In 
truth, many a young iiyiii, imt natural 1;^ cruel, has 
^.learel^witli a sense of relief ot the expatriation or even 
death o4 some witness of his shanie—sonie one before 
whom, for instance, he has committed liiniself to an 
error of some hundr(?d years in a date, or lias betrayed 
(jonfusioii about kings and sides in tjie Wars of the 
lioses, or confounded the A\*das with the Sagas, or not 
known the identity of St Austin with St Augustine, or 
has supposed “It must be so,” and the rest of it; to 
come in somewhere in Hamlet’s soliTotpiy, or that 
Haydn composed the ‘ Alessiah,’ or that Fycho Brahe 
lived before Sanchoniathon, or has laid bare some ex- 
traordinary confusion of his mind about eclipses of the 
moon. Not that he cares about the Vedas* or Sancho- 
niathon, but it is horrible to be thought ignorant of the 
things that other people lj:iiow, or are supposed to know, 
or that he thinks he once did know, only membry let 
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them slip before "t had fairly got liold of tlieiii. Fur thti 
poor memory gets all tlie bhiiiie, as if memory were te- 
spoiisihle for what tlie attention' never gave it in charge. 
Treacherous memory, wliicli with so many of ns is re- 
s])onsil)le for oiir ignorance ! — with creeping crooked 
pace,” grudging, vacillating, uncertain, playing tlie part 
of tliat Ignaro, “ foster-father of the giant dead ” — 

“ Tliat oil his stafl'c his fcehlc stops did frame 
And guide his weary steps Ixith to and fro, 

Eor his eyesight him fail(‘d long ago. 

And on liis armCiT, luineh of keys he bore. 

The which, unus(‘d, nist did over growe ; 

Tliosc were the kej^s of every inward dore ; 
hut he could not them use, Init kcjit them still in store.” 

It is certaij' that in most o^‘ ns, without any sense of 
ameudnieiit ii’ onrsehTS, this sti'ong (lecq) disgnst ai 
our ignorance j)asscs with youth. We begin suspgct 
great barren tracts in (werybody's range of iiiforinatioh. 
There are not many ])eo])le Avbo do not betray a l)lank 
in some jioint vliere we had assumed them to he well 
iiiforniod. Everybody commits liimself in turn, not, 
perha]).s, in the*, way of conventional ignorance, but in 
ignorances of matters wliicb it is ccpially a disgrace nut 
to know. For why should what men learn from hooks 
and })olislicd society ho the only test? Wliy is it not 
as dislioiyuirable to Iiave neglected tlie us(^ of our eyes ? 
A little experience convinces, ns that culpable*, ignorance 
is not coiifiited to the .form of it whicli most vexes the 
deteicted soul. The subject takes a more general form, 
apart from our consciousness^ and one wliicli Ave can 
contemplate very mncli at our ease. 
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It is indeed wonderful how little some people con- 
triVe to learn of tilings that it docs not seem (‘asy to 
help knowing, and it nutkes general i)rogress the niore 
surprising when we consider how little it luui been 
lu^lped on by the mass of mankind. The gj*c?:vt pvo])or- 
•tion of tliose that Jive in towns, and have before^ them 
all tlieir lives the processes of building, the distinctions 
of architecture, the suggxistive hum oi‘ machinery, tlie 
varieticjs of merchandise, the profusion of markets, are 
dead and blind not only to all that tlu'Sii things teach, 
but to what is obtruded on their eyes if it does not 
immediately concern their own wan^:s and vanities. 
Nor does the country tell them mort. They will not 
know from what hills the stream that \^atevs their 
fhdds lias its source, or towards Avhat riyer it ilows, or 
what counties and villag(?s it pagses b*\ They cannot 
distinguish the note of thebirijs that have sung to them 
siiKJO they were born. Tluy have discov(m*d nothing 
for tliemselves of tJie liabits of beasts nir insects tJiat 
have haunted their ])ath or forced tliemsidves on their 
regard from childhood. They do not know the llowers 
at tluiir f(;et, nor the outline of the horizon their eye 
e,ver rests on. We verily believe thnt there an* a good 
many highly educated ])eople Avho could not for the 
life of them n^call the outline of a coav or a sheep with- 
out ludicrous blunders. A^hy is not all this universal 
knowledge? Why are the people who ifOtice Avhat 
conuis before them to^be inark(*d by a separating name 
and called naturalists? .Why arc we ashamed of a 
failure in what comes to us through books aiu’l fhe 
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costly instrumep.tality of masters and teachers — why 
do we blush at any flagrant slip in history, or science, 
or language — and keep cool and easy under any ex- 
travagance of error in what nature, through our own 
observation might teacli us? There are, no doubt, 
plenty of answers, still it is a question. 

In contemplating the general ignorance, and the 
popular injustice as to what constitutes reprehensible 
ignorance, we thus grow less sensitive towards our own. 
Also, be it added, there are forms of it wliich inevitably 
grow upon us. There are a vast number of tilings 
which we knew .as boys, and have forgotten now, and 
we perceive that the knowledge and the ignorance arc 
much on a par. It was a knowledge of mere words, an 
imposture, fertilising neither heart nor brain ; we feci 
that, if it had entei’ed into either, it wouldchave re- 
mained with us ; or, being genuine knowledge, though 
no longer at our lingers' ends, it may yet have done its 
work, and contributed something to what there is good 
in us. Unquestionably, the mind tliat has learnt things 
and forgotten them is on a wholly different and supe- 
rior footing from that which has never received the teach- 
ing. Thus most things learnt may be intended to be 
partially forgotten in everything but the training they 
have given. Cultivation is certainly consistent wdth a 
great deal of ignorance, if the constant confession, “ I 
do not kno^w," is to be the criterion. 

In another respect, too, we learn to take our indivi- 
dual ignorance coolly. We Jind we can fairly keep it 
out of sight by a constant exercise of caution, and a 
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sort of involuntary finesse which is its^f an education. 
Society generally is up to fact that Ihe polite as- 
sumption of universal knowledge in all its members is 
»an assumption. No well-bred person will put it ^o the 
test. Wo do now and then come upon a questioner, a 
self-elected social inspector, who does by society what a 
malignant school inspector does by a class — ^lay himself 
out to find, not what tliey do know, but what they do 
not But society is up in arms, and makes commoh 
cause against such disturbers of its smooth equanimity. 
How difTcrently does the polite e^^ample of that lusus 
naturcCj the thoroughly well-informed ijiaii, show l^im- 
self ! He takes for granted, not in* hypocrisy, but 
through mere genial good-nature and desirej for sym- 
pathy, some share of his own gifts in every one he 
meets. ''Everybody knows a little Arabic,’' we once 
heard a ifieasant man of this sort say* in a mixed com- 
pany, to account for his being able to conviirse in that 
language. It was a bond fide, though, aSrit jjroved, ill- 
founded assumption, vdiich he would have been very 
far from putting to the proof, but which gave every one 
a little flavour of Arabic while the conceit lasted. In 
the next place, we find that the ignoraiice of which 
youth is so sensitive is not the barrier it was supposed 
to be. Tlie world is not governed by those who know 
the most, nor is it what men know, but what they do, 
that determines their place in the world. Bow much 
ignorance, for examjde, is daily displayed# by our lead- 
ing journalists ! If, by*chancc, we happen to have real 
information on some subject on which their gracefifl 
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sentences How easily, we shall* certainly detect error 
or misstatement — not intontional, but the result of 
ignorance. The -writer is out-in some important parti- 
cular^. There is a general air of familiarity with the' 
subject, .pf knowing what he is about ; but we see that 
he. goes on assumptions for want of knowing the fact!:\ 
And yet the world would much rather receive its im- 
pressions from a man who writes well than from an 
expert dryly up in his one theme ; and perhaps wisely, 
for the ignorance of the practised writer is tem])ered by 
large general experience, which preserves him from 
flagrant blund(\i*s, and may, likely enough, assist him 
to an a]^])roach *to the truth sullicient for general pur- 
poses. V(e are sure that, ^Yifb some skilled confident 
writers of this class, a?A ignorance which throws thedi 
upon their own resources is better for tliejr imrpose 
than half-knowledge — always an uncertain, halting, 
hesitating guide, which sim])ly ])uts them off the scent 
of instinct. i 

Intense as is the shame of convicted ignorance under 
certain conditions, there is still a delightful source of 
relief to the ingenious mind in a frank confession, 
in making a ch^an brejist of it, in riivealing blanks, 
smirches, confusions of memory, and even startling de- 
ficiencies in the matter of “ what everybody knows,” 
in showing ourselves to some synipathising hearer (he 
must be £:;ynipathising) just as we are. But if this self- 
portraiture is not to our mind, and our ignorance in 
certain fasliionable points of knowledge presses on us, 
the‘tliing to do is to get up some subject of which we 
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stand a chance of being sole student ih our own circle. 
It Fiafttcrs not how trifling the sj3ecialty/if a man only 
knows soniething that nobody else knows, the world 
•will respect him. Only be an authority upon beetles, 
or even sea-weeds, and you may have small Latiii and 
less Oreek, you may know nothing of literature, and be 
grossly in the dark on politics, and it may all tend to 
your lionour. If you know absolutely nothing else, 
liow much you must know about beetles ! It is a cas<e 
of concentration of the powers, of force of will, of single 
aim, of that ardent, indomitable pursuit of knowledge 
which is passion. And this is, perhaps, only a carica- 
ture of the truth — a truth of which, in an ago of new 
sciences and perpetual discoveries, it is a comfort to be 
reminded — that a ^^'iso man must, after all,\^e content 
to be ignorant of many things. 
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The subject of folly is a wide one. Mr Buckle’s six- 
teen volumes W(?uld hardly exhaust its various mani- 
festations; what, then, can be expected in a single 
page ? But it is also attractive. Nobody is disinclinqfjl 
to have his belief in the universality of folly confirmed 
by a new instance, every one is ready to si)eculate on 
the motive or want of motive of ridiculous human 
f action. But the foolish things we have here set our- 
selves to speak of are not attractive. They furnish 
food for anything rather than amused supercilious 
analysis. Arc there any of our readers who never in 
their own persons say or do foolish things — ^who are 
never conscious of having been deserted by their good 
genius ? If there are, we do not write for them. It is 
one’s 0'^ foolish things which at present engage our 
attention, for which we assume the sympathy of fellow- 
feeling, and reckon on touching an answering chord in 
other breasts not a few. We aT!e not speaking now of 
grave errors and mistakes, but of the inadvertencies, 
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weaknesses, and follies which haunt our subordinate, 
^social, •man -fearing conscienoe; whict we may not 
know to have been perceived by any but ourselves, 
]^ut which nevertheless affect us, not because they are 
wrong, but silly, and because they may be thoifght 
more silly by others even than by ourselves,* which 
leave a sense of self-betrayal, making us ask in bit- 
terness — 

“ Who shall 1)0 true to us 
When we are so unsecret to ourselves ? ” 

They are the things which allow us to go to sleex) at 
night with an undisturbed conscience, but wake us 
with a start hours before the dawn, and aet us wonder- 
ing — How could I make such a fool of myself? Wliere 
wj],p the impulse to that vaiti show-off? What could 
have induced me to talk of sucli a one— to*confide my 
private concerns to So-and-so ? Rir it may be noted 
that sins of omission play biik a small X)art in this 
periodical tragedy. It is not lost opportunities, but 
heedless ill-considered speech and action* that fret us 
at unseasonable hours — some thoughtless licence of the 
tongue, perhaps, or some passing vanity leading to 
misplaced confidence and weak reliance on^ sympathy. 
In the young, the fear of presumi)tion is a fruitful yet 
innocent source of these stings of memory. Young 
people are sometimes made uneasy for days from the 
notion of having committed some unwarrantable famili- 
arity, which under excitement seemed, and ve^ likely 
was, perfectly natural, 67 
We are advised to sleep upon certain designs, but it 
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iiieans really to wake upon them. N’otliing is more 
curious thaiji the revuls^ioii a short interval makes in^ 
our whole view of thingS — no magic more hewiltlcring 
than the transmutations whicli a few hours of insensi- 
1)ility produce — a few hours of l)eing thrown absolutely 
upon (PiiM^elves. What an idea it gives us of the effect 
oT association, of the action of man upon man ! Nobody 
can allow himself to be real and natural in his inter- 
course with others, and at the same time a(d as he laid 
himself out beforehand to act, or as he wishes (we may 
too often say), on looking back, that lu'- hail acti?d. If 
this is true in the solemn and weighty affairs of life, it 
milst of uec(‘s>ity be true in tlie light or l(‘ss responsible 
contact of siudety, where the little turns and acciiUnits 
of tlie hfuir are constanf>v throwing us off our rul(‘s, 
and teiii])tkig ^is to vei*itur(‘s and ex[)erini(*iits.* All wit, 
all r(»partoe, all s|j*)ntaneous eflerv(‘.sc(‘iic(:‘ of tliouglit 
and fancy are of the natun^ of ('xpiuhnent. All new 
unjdanncd revelations of self — all the. iinpuls(*s, in fact, 
which come of collision with other minds in moments 
of social excitiuneiit, wlu*th(*r pleasurable, or irritating — 
are, a])t to h^avij (pialms and misgivings on the sensi- 
tive and rejlective Imnperament. Tims, es])ecially, sins 
against taste fret us in the heavy y(‘t busy (‘xcitabk' 
hour which we have fixed on for the hwce of th(‘S(' 
spectves, whmi our thoughts, like hounds, scent out 
disagreeable tilings with a miraculous instinct, drag 
tluun to light, fly from subject to subject, however 
remote and discoiinectefl, and Jkuu us round with our 
own peccadilloes. Society in tlu} cold dawn looks on 
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US as a hard taskmaster, exacting, unrelenting, seeing 
.everything, taking account of everything, forgetting 
.nothing, judging by externals, and holding its judg- 
jneiits irreversible. For, after all, it is a cowardly time. 
We arc not concerning ourselves now with bond* fide 
jienitence, but only with its shadow and iiftiihtion — 
a fear of what iieople will think, a dread of having 
committed ourselves, wliose best alleviation lies in 
empty resolutions of dedicating the coming day to a 
general reversal or reparation of yesterday, to a labori- 
ous nu*nding and patching, which is to leave us sadder 
and wiser men ; along with a certain self-confidence 
(also the olfs])ring of the hour) that if can only set 
the past to rights, rectify, explain, recant effectually, 
oiir present experience will preserve us from*all future 
recurrtaibe of even the tendency and ttynplatioii to do 
foolish things. We own this to ‘bo •cowardly. It is 
fortunate that we cannot mould ourselves on the model 
of these morbiil regrets ; for the influences which make 
us seem to ourselves so different in the rubs of domestic 
and social life from our solitary selvi's — so that we are 
constantly taking ourselves l)y surprise — are not all 
bad ones. Tliey may be more unselfisli, than those 
which impel to remorse, and make us feel so sore 
against ourselves. There is a certain generous throw- 
ing of one’s self into tlie breach in some crisis, whether 
grave or gay, which often brmgs us to grief. There is 
a certain determined devotion to the matter in hand — 
a resolution, come what* may, to carry a thing through — 
which is better than cautfon, though by no means a 
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subject for seliE*coiigratulatioii at five o’clock in the 
morning; or, indeed, so Jong as it lives in the memory ., 
at all On the whole, it is better as it is. We are . 
gainers in freedom by living in a world where it is pos- 
sible to commit ourself— to go beyond intentions— to 
be imp'alaive, incautious. If everybody were as self- 
possessed, as much on his guard as we wish we had 
been in these periods of harassed meditation, society 
vould not be a v(uy refresliing or invigorating sphere. 

This is a surer source of consolation, as fiir as o.ur 
observation goes, than any argument from analogy that 
our fears delude us. If we look round on those of our 
friends whose ‘prudence we can scarcely hope to equal, 
far less to surpass — whom we trust for manner, discre- 
tion, and judgment— there Is scarcely one who does i^ot 
now and then , disappoint or surprise us by some <’le- 
parture from his usual right way of thinking’and acting, 
by committing some mmal or social solecism, just ont‘ 
of tlie things to haunt the first waking hour. We are 
not meaning 'merely clever people, for cleverness lias a 
prescriptive right to do foolish things, but wise and 
sensible people who have a rule of action, and habitu- 
ally go by it^ — habitually, but not always ; — Jind a fool- 
ish thing done or said by a Aviso man certainly staiuls 
out with a startling prominence and distinctness, ])oint- 
ing out the weak place th(»re is in the Ix^st of us. When 
our wise friend, under some malignant influence, says 
or does something exceptionally silly, the thing assuni(‘s 
a sort of life from contrast. It«is quoted against him, 
and perhaps in some quartets a permanently lower (*sti- 
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mate of mind and character is the consequence. Do 
the same things that in this ^se strike us strike the 
perpetrator ? Can a wise man say a foolish thing and 
remain for ever unconscious of it ? One thing we must 
believe — it cannot be only a latent self-conceit in Ihe 
mjdst of our humiliations and self-reproaches that leads 
us to assume them not universal. There are people 
so uniformly foolish, so constantly impertinent, rash, 
talkative, uiisecret, or blundering, that, if revisited by 
their eiTors, solitude would be one long penance which 
could not fail to tell upon their outer aspect. The fool 
par excellence is not, we gladly believe, haunted by his 
folly. It is when we have dei)arted ^rom our real 
character, when our instincts have failed us, when we 
liaiw gone against ourselves, tljiat we writhe under 
these tormenting memories. 

The subject is worth dwelling upon^for one reason. 
If, with the exce[)tif)n of conspicuous fools, we could 
realise that this class of regrets are not due to our par- 
ticular idiosyncrasy, but are a common scourge of weak, 
vain, irritable, boasting humanity, it ought to conduce 
to charity in our judgments. If we could believe that 
the i)eople we ilisliko suffer these penances^ and could 
give them credit for waking with a twinge an hour 
earlier than usual, under the remembrance of impertin- 
ence, vanity, unkindness, persuaded that certain definite 
offences against our taste and Iboling would haunt their 
solitaiy walk and make the trial of their di^j^ we could 
not but learn patience and toleration. Ihit we are apt 
to regard our annoyance as the penalty of an exception- 
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ally sensitive ^social conscience. We and the people 
we care for cannot do ^foolishly without feeling, sorry 
for it — without going through the expiation of a pang ;• 
but the people we dislike are insensible, coarse, obtuse, 
dull, and bnitish. Theirs has not been a mistake, which 
implies a departure from their nature, but an acting iip 
to it and according to it. Tliey are therefore showing 
themselves as tliey are when they show themselves 
most unpleasant and repulsive. 

Another mode of reconciling ourselves to this prompt 
Nemesis of minor follies is that it may possibly preserve 
us^from greater ones. It may both imply caution, and 
keep our caution in practice and rej)air. We have 
already made an exception in favour of fools ; but ai*e 
people subject to rash impulses — impuls(‘s swaying 
their whole d«:stiny and tla^ fate of others — who find a 
pleasure in sttfiving the future on some unconsidered 
chance, ever visited by r(*grets for having meridy i‘x- 
posed tliemselves in no more weighty matti*r than some 
foolish breach of confidence or lapsi^ of ])roprietv ? Aw 
people habitually unguardetl ever visited by lesser k*- 
morse ? Is not this rather a confiict where habitual 
caution is* every now and Ukui ludrayi'd by couiit(M- 
influences? Does a man who is always boasting ever 
remember any particular boast with a ])ang? Does 
one \V1 k) is always b(jtraying secrids, and rev(*aling bis 
own and other peoj)l(.*’s jirivacy — always talking of him- 
self, always^ imiudlin, always ill-natured or sarcastic — 
over writhe under the recolleclicm of his follic's ? It is 
hard to be leiiuint towanfs some people, however much 
.ikia^our dutv to think the best. 
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But whatever tenderness may be shown towards fool- 
ish things, acted or spoken, wljatever beneficent pur- 
.pose may be {issigned to them in the social economy, 
our leniency ends here. Little can be said ethically, 
and nothing prudentially, for foolish things w’ritteh — 
f(^ outbreaks of our foUies and tempers on paj)er ; and 
yet what a fruitful source of these regrets has the pen 
been w'itli some of us ! And never has the sting been 
sharper tlian w'hen we realise that our imprudence is in 
black and white, beyond our reach, irrevocable. The 
pen gives us a ^lOAver of having our say out which 
speech seldom does. We are free from the unaccount- 
able, almost solemn, control that man in bodily presence 
has over man. Fresh from some injury, we have the 

f f 

pl(W, the retort, the reproof, the fiippancy, the good 
things in' our hands without danger cf ifiterruption. 
We will wuite it while the subject isTre^h and vivid, and 
the arguments so clear that our correspondent cannot 
fail of being struck, i)ersuaded, crushed by tliem. In 
the heat of composition w’e foresee those cooler, cautious 
hours in the distance, and defy them. We have a dim 
notion that w^e are doing a foolish thing, but w’e will 
act wiiile conviction is supreme, and w’e send off our 
letter — to repent sometimes how- bitterly ! 

It has been cleverly said that the whole folly of this 
proceeding lies not in the WTiting, which is an excellent 
valve to the feelings, but in tile sending ; and certainly 
very few letters, wTitten under immediate, provocation, 
would be sent if the waiters slept a night upon them. 
But the pen can do foolish* things — things below' the 
W’ritcFs standard of snoecli and action — without nrovo- 
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cation. Therd; are many people whose intellect and 

judgment would stanch much higher in the ^'^orld’o 

estimation if they had never been taught to write.- 

Men write letters and women write notes in total 

neglect of the rules which guide their conversation, and 

which win them sometimes an extraordinary reputation 
« 

for good sense. A whole swarm of absurd ijiijuilses 
cluster round the i)en, which leave them alone at other 
times. A propensity for interference and giving advice 
is one of these, a passion for exidanations, a memory 
for old grievances, and a faith in thii efllcacy of formal, 
prolix, minute slatemeiits of wrong, ahmg with qiieni- 
lous hints, liiipalatable suggestions, and insinuations 
generally; all of which are foolish, b(‘eanse they can- 
not, in the nature of thing.s, have a good is.sue, and ttow 
from tlie ready ])en in oblivion of obvious consecpiences, 
which elsewhete hold the writer in salutary cheek. 
Indeed, tin* jxm often wakes a .s»*l of fe(^lings whicdi an' 
not known to exist without it. If we must Ix^ foolisli 
sometimes, let us then give our folly as short a term as 
possible. If it must leave, trace's behind, our memory 
is a better and sater archive tliJin our f'lKuny's or even 
our friendV writing-table. Tla'relbn^ if any warning 
of the fit is granted, if a man havi* any n*a.son for mis- 
givings, let him, Ix^fon*. all things, beware of jum and 
ink. •Things are seldom quih*. hopeh'ss till th(*y an* 
committed to ])a]ier — a s’cra])e is m^ver at its worst till 
it has given Jnrth to a correspondenet*. 
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Mr Pickens’s story of ‘ Great Expectations ’ illustrates 
a certain teni])er of niiiid which is ]>erhaps a character- 
istic of our age. V\\), from the time of his introduction 
to Est(‘]la, is tlie victim of false shame. Her contempt 
for the iliaun(‘rs of the*, common hoy forc(‘d‘on her com- 
panionship, curdled the milk of htrinait kindness in him. 
Naturally alfectionati*, from that moimmt a shadow 
comes lu'tweeii liini and his friend and })roteetor to 
whom he owed everything, hut who had taught him to 
call the Knave ‘Mack.” AVhat Estella is likely to 
think interferes with what he ought to think ; and 
gratitiuh? slowly hut inevitahly yiidds before the new 
intlueiici\ The ])icture is, on the whole, a true one. 
So far as we can realise Pip’s situation at all, we can 
understand his temptations, and acknowledge that his 
was the very charaetiu*, or no-character, to fall under 
them. Put, indec'd, false shame has not always so 
much to say for itsc'lf as in this instance. Pip is taken 
from the forge and made a gentleman, a inemher of 
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what is technically called society — so at least Mr 
Dickens intends ns to nnderstand it. Now, undpubt-, 
edly people do owe something to the class for which 
they have been trained and to which they belong ; and 
if Kp is a gentleman, the honestest, truest - hearted 
blacksifiith in the world, especially if addicted to Joe 
Gargery’s system of expression, must be an awkward 
appendage. It is more easy to be shocked at Pip’s 
ingratitude than to know x>recisely what he ought to 
have done with his brother-in-law. However, we see 
he is intended to represent one of the vices of society, 
and we recognise his fitness for the part i{i a general 
want of force find stamina, and a predominance of the 
imagination over the judgment. 

Though* we call it hard* names, it would still be al- 
most a discourtesy to assume our readers to be'ignonnit 
of the sensatioiu of^ false shanu*, by wliicl’i we mean 
shame the fruit of vanity and imagination; for never 
to liave known it is, in our imperfi*ct state, to be witli- 
out the kindred quality of wliieh it is the abuse — 
sensitiveness, a want wliich would argue bluntness of 
feeling and dulness of perception. Occasional fits of 
false shame,— of being unnfasonably ])erturbed at cir- 
cumstances we cannot alter, that are not of our own 
making, that have nothing in llunn of which w(^ ought, 
in strict reason, to be ashamed — liave visited most of 
us. They belong to civilisation as ojipjiscd to the more 
iniinitive forms of sociidy, — to a state of (3xistenc(^ 

t 

where different interests clash, where social and do- 
mestic ties may, and do, Interfere with one another. 
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Young people, on their first admissic^ to this outer 
•world, •are especially afilicted by false shame ; so that 
it may he regarded as one^of the moral diseases of the 
mind’s infancy. It is at the bottom of a great deal of 
tlieir shyness. Tliey cannot feel at ease, because they 
ijiistrust sometliing about themselves or tlieh* Tiielong- 
ings, and have that feeling of bareness and exposure in 
the presence of unfamiliar eyes whicli attaches to sen- 
sitiveness under untried circumstances. Everything 
then assumes a magnified, exaggerated character, the 
place they occiqiy on the one hand, and the importance 
of the occasi(.)n on the otlier. The present companv is 
the world, tlie universe, a convention of nien and gods, 
all forming a deliberate and irreversible judgment upon 
tlwm, and deciding to theii* disadvantage on account 
of some *oddness, or awkwardness, or pasSing slip in 
themselves or in the accessories a1)out them. But, in 
most persons, time and experience bring so much hu- 
mility as teachi's them their insignificance. It is not, 
we soon learn, very likely that at any given time a 
mixed assemblage is thinking very much about us ; 
and tlum the hoiTor of a conspicuous ])osition loses its 
main sting. Tin’s on the one hand ; on the other, we 
are not as dependent on the award of societ}' as we 
were. Even a room-full comprises, to our enlarged 
imagination, by no nu‘ans the whole creatiem. ;There 
is something Avorth caring for ‘outside those walls. And 
also we have come to form a sort of estimate of our- 
selves. ThcTe is now a third party in the question, in 
the shape of self-respect. XVe realise that we are to 
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ourselves of iiAmeasurably more consequence than any 
one else can he to us. • Thus, either hy reason'^ or by^ 
tlie natural hardening and strengthening process of the 
outer air, most people overcome any conspicuous dis- 
pla5" of tlie weakness. I>y the time youtli is over, they 
have eitlh'.r acce])tod their position or set about in,ai 
businesslike way to mend it. 

But tliere are some i^eople who never g(it over this 
disordiu* of tlie faculties — who are always its victims — 
who live in a habitual state of subservii'iice — who (kder 
perpidually to soiiKi opinion, or su])])OS(‘d ojiinion, which 
tliey resjiect more tlian their own, aiul under which 
they eroiu li, ‘wh(*th(‘r it lu^ tliat of an indivitlual, a 
cliepie, or the world. The sanction of their own judg- 
iiKMit is no guarantee ; it*is ])owerless unsup))ortiMUby 
sociidv’s good c:\'ord. If a man afteu’ twenty, or at latest 
twenty-live^ will har]) in all ce)m])anie*s on his red hair, 
or he jierpe'tually rennineling ])eM>]>le that he* is little*, or 
e*m])arrass the*ni by allusions to his ple‘be*ian liirlh, or be* 
making alesiirel a]Mjlogie*s for his re*latie)ns, or el»*j)re*e'iate* 
the* eliniwr he* has se*t before* his gii(*sls, we* have* not 
much he)])e^ of him. He fails in the ([uality whie-h 
ele'ties aiiel puts to llight false shames, lb* may be* wise, 
he* may be witty, he* may have* the e‘le*are*st he*ael, the* 
me>st iluemt temgue*, the*, re*aelie*st ])e*n ; but he* wants man- 
line.^sr 'J’hee (ears, tluste*rs, and |)e*rl urient ie)ns e)f false* 
shame are, a sign eif seinie’ inhen*nt elis('re*pane*y be*twe‘e*ii 
his inte;lle‘e t^anel his meiral nature* which will always 
keep him immature^. IJnelue* ceunpliance with eitluM' 
the social or de)iiiii.stic instinct jiroeluces the same (illect. 
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Whether a man sacrifices himself hy* a superstitions 
womlfip of pul)lic opinion of of private •affection, the 
result is the samci. He lyay stultify liimself as effectu- 
•ally hy an excessive devotion to liis mother and sisters 
as hy a like dcivotion to Mrs Grundy; hut our concern 
is with the latter dewotee, who lives in f(‘aV of heintr 
singular, who suspects all closely allied to him of some 
inisfil or incongruity. He is pretty ceifain to accom- 
plish his own forebodings ; for such men are sure to do 
odd things, as ])eo])le must who think constantly whe- 
ther (?vervtliing tliey do is according to ruh*, not what 
is convenient to do. All our natural actions are ^lone 
witliout tliought, and we can make hi;eathing a dilfi- 
cultv hv thinking about it. 

•A ])(‘rson under this thraldoyi, Avhatever his disposi- 
tion, will imver Ix' of th(‘ us(‘ h(‘. might Itc to his friends, 
while lie ])r(‘s(*nts an easy mark to Iiis enemi(*s. Xo 
one is Side from Ix'ing thrown ovm* hy a friend who 
makes the world his hughear; for, whatever the justice 
of his- own ])ereepti()ns, the opinion which he dreads, 
and which inllueiicos him, is an inlerior one. Then' is 
actually no limit to such a depmideiice ; it h«)ws before 
(‘vi'rv standard, irresp(‘ctivi* of all capacity or right to 
judge. Whoevi'r can usi* the wea]M)n of conlmiipt is 
formidabh*. Such a man Is a ]>ri‘y the iiis(tleuce of 
footmen ; lu* trembles befon' the tribunal i*f the servants’ 
hall, and dreads the criticisni of his butler, whose deli- 
iiition of a gentleman — of what is (*x]x'ct'^d of a g(*ntle- 
man, of what a gentleman might aiul ought m)t to do — 
he practically accepts in prefen'iice to his own. All 
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this is essentialily demoralising. In fact, no benefits 
can secure [C man of thjs sort, no ties can binddiim, ' 
under a 2 )articular form of t^’i^^l 5 this not at all 
from baseness of nature, but because he wants a man’^ 
generous self-reliance — that quality whicli the weak 

~ I 

and the dependent learn to trust, and which gives tc^ 
manliness a value for which no intellectual excellence 
whatever is an equivalent. All people are, of course, 
ill a considerable measure, guided in their ways of 
thinking by general consent — as, being members of a 
community, they must be; but tluuv is, beyond this, a 
slaycry in which its victim stands as it w(?rc unrepre- 
sented in the >vorld’s parlianu'iit. Few errors bring 
less reward with them. Nobody likes a coward ; and 
a careless indifference,, or even (U*fianci', of poi)uVir 
usage is often tftken for a sign of sui)eriority. lluiiiaii 
nature is not so liard and cynical as the tlitH}ry of falser 
shame assumes it to be ; and the world is much more 
good-natured tliaii men of this temper giv(^ it credit for. 
It can (liscrimiiiat(‘, and sympathise, and tolerate ex- 
cei:)tions from its ordinary standard. As no ])hanloms 
are so monstrous as the fears of a mind which abandons 
itself to the'apia-eheiisions of false shame, so no pre- 
dicament or dilemma of actual existence, has tin*, pangs 
and stings which a busy fancy e.onjures up in anticipa- 
tion — just as most disagi’ceable tilings are not, when 
the time comes, as disagreeable as we expc^cti;d. 

There is a hardened class of self-seekers who override 
all considerations to attain their end, to gratify a low 
ambition, and get on in the world — people whom Jlr 
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Dickens again portrays in his Mr B^iunderby — with 
fcWho^* the genuine victim of false shame •must not be 
confounded. His conscience does not sleep, but his 
fancy predominates. He owes his uneasiness to his 
susceptible nature, to the rapidity of his flights, qfhick 
Jo conjure up scenes, and prolific of imaginjfr/ contin- 
gencies. We may despise the weakness, but must pity 
its victim as the main sufferer. Indeed, in some cases 
it would be easy to trace a whole career changed by it. 
Advantages of education are lost, friendships checked, 
opportunities shunned, and liabits of moody S(;lf-con- 
teinplation induced at the age when action, the spirit 
of ailv(3nture, and the excitement of nftw impressions 
are at their highest in the more healthy and strong 
twnptirament ; and tliis not l)y any means wliolly from 
tlie snfler(U'\s own fault, but because ftdvbrse circum- 
stances, wfiieh vigorous and less tontanplative minds 
sliako off or Iniud to tlieir will, tell with such blighting 
force on more sensitive characters. Writers of moilern 
fiction often show such suspicious lamiliarity with the 
workings of false shame that it is easy to suppose the 
ranks of authors may receive some valualde additions 
through its paralysing influence, un tilting men as it 
does to tiiko that stand in the world of action which 
their intellect might claim for them. The fashionable 
novel, a development of modern society, has heretofore 
done much to create or to fo&i:cr the feeling. People no 
longer young bear witness to the singular impression 
which those pictures made upon a crude, uninformed 
fancy — to the discontent they engendered in the child- 
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ish mind for tlic dull or homely circumstances of actual 
life. Notliiug could be more frivolous and merely ex- - 
ternal than the tests of superiority and refinement set 
up by those arbiters of manners and social standing f 
but Yor these very reasons tliey were more within the 
compasil of a young raw apprehension. The best coi> 
rective (not to speak here of the moralist’s grave anti- 
dotes) was the romantic class of fiction contemporary 
with and succeeding to the Almacks school, which took 
tlie o])posite line altogetlier. In tales of this order, 
characters over whom the domestic affections do not 
tyrannise are represented as mere monsters, and are 
treated witliouf niercy. Our readers will remember that 
in ‘Undine,’ wliicli so bewitched our youth, Bertha’s 
pride is lield up to scorn and obhxpiy because she, wko 
had been tra’incil a ])rinc(\s.s, could not reconcile hersedf 
at once to be a peajfaiit’s cliild; and all romance takes 
for granted that the primitive instincts in every nobh* 
nature predominate absolutely and without a struggles 
over every mere social consid(»ration. ]\Iiss Austen, 
who is never led away by Avliat is not lriu\ ventures, 
ill opposition to this notion, to make one of her purest 
and most conscientious charactei’s, Fanny Brice, acutely 
ashamed of her fiither and of her home, b(?caust', under 
the circumstances, it was not possible for lier to hv 
other^vise. But, in Sir Walter Scott, roniaiici* juedomi- 
nates; and in the only example of false shame that 
occurs to us jn his writings. Sir Biercic*, Shafton, a not 
unnatural semsitiveness is rembu’ed (‘xtrenii‘ly ridicu- 
lous. Modern writers enter into the sensation analyti- 
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cally, as they do into other complex workings of our 
social , being. As we said at the outset, false shame 
;ind mere sensitiveness are close*ly allied. People make 
their way in the world a good deal better without 
either ; and the one slips into the other so easily uj/oii 
trying occasions, that it is wise not to tost oul’ trends 
too hardly, nor to expose them to the minor miseries 
and real dangers of this mood by anything in ourselves 
that may be rightly avoided. 
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The present system of Im'nging different masses into 
friendly relafions with each other througli the medium 
of gratuitous instruction luis, among its many excellent 
points, one which wo regard as (piesiionahle. It culti- 
vates llueifcy 4)f speecli and furnish(*s a scliooi for roiidy 
utterance. Tlift young member, the young scpiire, th(‘ 
young master, is encouraged to address his iiifiiiiors on 
matters tliat will inform and interest tlie'hi, Init on tin* 
understanding tliat he is to l>o superficial — tliat lie 
must not bring his mind to bear on the subject lest he 
should become deep and recondite, and so talk over the 
heads of his simple, ignorant hearers. II is aim must 
be to say the commonplaces of his theme with facility, 
which is supposed to be tho^only gift such people can 
understand. All this our young orator is very willing 
to do. Whether aware’of it or not, it is (piite easy to- 
him not to Jje deep, all he knows of his suliject being 
its commonplaces; but, thus instructed, lie has no fear 
of being shallow, and, even where consciously most 
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weak, he believes he is only adapting himself to his 
beareig^ So, strong in his Gondescensioji, he gets 
.along, to his own wonder and his friends' admiration, 
iii a little flood of verbiage. It is, indeed, astonishing 
what a volubility, what a grand stream of words obedi- 
ent to grammatical rules, a man can attain to if life only 
have sufficient contempt for his audience; and what* 
gratification he derives from the exercise of this power 
of empty fluency and strictly verbal readiness. If he 
bad respected liis hearers, if he had been solicitous to 
give them the flower of his thoughts, and to put these 
into words wdiich should recommend them to discrimi- 
nating minds, if be liad aimed at rigordus accuracy, 
feeling that there were listeners who could detect a 
falkicy and miss a link in the argument, he would 
probably have gone home Iiumble and dissatisfied, with 
a sense of failure, conscious of manj*ap<iuse and stum- 
ble and awkwardness of expression. But now lie is 
complacent, and ready to begin again ; for, after all, 
it is how we have said our say, rather than the force 
and merit of what we have said, which impresses us. 
It is how he has acipiitted himself, what figure he has 
made, which dwells on the speaker's mind, and encour- 
ages or depresses him. And facility, of all things, gives 
this confidence. 

There are, we sujipose, many listeners who take the 
same view of facility, who ai*e satisfied with it as a 
thing in itself, aud believe it to be power and rhetoric, 

_ ^ t 

and an evidence of an absolute command of a subject. 
The least discriminating of hiiy crowd will clap him 
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most wlio sayf most words in a breath, if those words 
are said with sufficient cConfidence ; but the admiratioi/, 
is by no means universal. Indeed, we suspect that, to 
a good many, llueiicy is imtating ; so that, wheiiev/^r 
wo hear a man’s rapid flow of words much talked of, 
we niAy'be pretty sure, whether the commender know 
it or not, tJiat lie has felt it to be a bore. It is all very 
well to be carried away occasionally by a torrent of 
eloquence on some subject on which wij feel that, but 
for some natural hindrances, wo could be eloquent too; 
but even where tliought and s])eech run tog(;ther, as 
they do in the true orator, it is fatiguing to liave to 
follow at a pficc^ which is not our natural rate of think- 
ing; and all we hear of hanging on the lips of speakers 
of this rushing, inipetuoils scirt, nutans h‘ss than it sjtys. 
Those who‘ literally follow the processes of andtlier mind 
have a task, wketlfta* a ])leasant one or not; most pia- 
sons are content with c<niclusions, and with any rapid, 
agreeable arrangement of words by which ct>nelusions 
are arrived at. 

It is amusing to hear how thinkers by ])rofe.ssi()a 
often regard thi.s volubility, which taki‘s sim|)lcr 
people as so tinci a thing. When \ladame (hi Staid 
visited (Jermany, the great minds tluuMi shudden‘(l at 
the mere aj)[)roach (jf this impersonation of “ French 
volubility.” Her iimonccdvahle facility, li(?r ca|>acity 
of talking with fre(!dom*and Hu(*ncy on every subject, 
simply am K)}'ed and disgu.sU'd ( Joethii, who hat(‘d being 
put out of his way; and tlui more amiahh* Schiller, 
who pronounces her of Sdl living creatures tlie most 
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vivacious, the most ready for argument, the most fertile 
•in WQitts,” while he owns her tt) be the most cultivated 
and intellectual of women,, yet groans over the “ weary 
hours he has to pass ” in her company, and attributes 
the interruption ^)^ lier presence to the reverse of divine 
ijilluence. He was worried by the disturbance to his 
own trains of thought by her self-absorbed ehKpKmce ; 
while it is instructive to ol)serve how tlie opposite cir- 
cumstance on his side — his necessary shortcomings in 
the conversiitional duet — won and propitiated her. He 
spoke Frencli badly; and when she perceived so many 
line ideas struggling tlirough oral difficulties, when §he 
found him so modt'st and careless of personal success 
in liis advocacy of his own views, she '‘vows towards 
hffn from that mom(*nt a friendsliip full of admiration.*’ 
And is not this (piite natural? His self-love had been 
wounded by the*, fearless readiness of lier tongue; her 
tenderness had been roused by hesitations and failures 
which might be takt*ii as a sort of homage to her own 
surpassing powers. There are, no doubt, time.s when a 
man may be as fluent as he likes, whi*n the o])portunity 
is his own, and he has ]>r(‘pared for it — as a statesman 
on some gn'at occasion, a lawyer who must .seem to have 
impregnated his mind with his cause, and, ])erha})S 
especially, a preacher; thougli even here we feel that 
a momentary i)an.se, an in.'^taut devoted to a choice of 
words, is a very becoming act’ of deference to an intel- 
ligent audience. Ihit tlueucy, wliere we st^ind on erpial 
terms with the speak(*r, has often some tinge of positive 
oflence in it. He evidently thinks we can be amused 
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and occupied Ut too easy a rate ; and in the ease wo. 
conteniidated at startiiif^-— the young orator condiiscend— 
ing to his audience — this state of tilings is-soon reached. 
We should liave liked him better if he had betraycid 
some timidity in our presence. We should have felt 
the thJng less cut and dried if the ideas had had to 
struggle into fit v ords. We should not have been so 
utterly ho]u*less (d‘ his succe.ss in the field he was (alter- 
ing upon if he had seenmd to realise its dilUculties. 

There is, however, a social side of the (pu'stion, whicli 
is i^erhaps its mori‘ important oiu\ Pul>li(j ilui'iKW may 
have its drawbacks, and may go for very little ; but, 
at any rati?, il saves those who have to listiai to such 
efforts the pain that comes with the opposite, and more, 
dreaded, and more common defect— an utter wanbof 
words. It’is jv sort of fhuaiey familiar in privati‘ file 
which is most to di^pn^cated, a facility of s[)e(‘cli 
which lias grown out of ciTtain (.‘auses, such as want et 
tasti', ignoranci? of th(? meaning and force of words, and 
a habit of thinking in phrases, and talking for talkingV 
sake*. This is a habit encouraged and fosfiui'd by that 
want(jf r(?s]K?ct for the lisliamr which lies at the bottom, 
we verily Ivlieve, of all irritating forms of volubility, 
the notion that something less than our l)(‘st will do 
well enough for the piu’son we an? talking to, and, mon* 
than that, will amusi; and gratify him. P(*o|)h‘ with 
hobbies an*, always fliUMit, and we may say always 
wearisonu; ; J)ut thiiy do not c.onie. undiT tin*. ])r(‘sent 
head, biicause tliidr volubility is undesigniMl and s])on- 
taneous, and aris(?s out of enthnsiasm for their siil)j(‘ct. 
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Tlioy sin through ogotisni and defective* sympathy, hut 
• not coiidesconsiou or disrespect. Tim quality wo 
mean is acfpiired l)y practice, *and is highly valued hy 
iis possessors, hut is always based on some fallacy or 
iiisinccjrity. Either the speaker assumes to know i/lore 
Ijiaii he does, or to he more in earnest than ]a 3 fs ; and 
the offence lies in the assumption that he can amus*e 
without being amused, and can hold our attention 
while his own is pn^oeeupied. It takes the whole, mind 
to do anything well, hut this fluency is effeehnl hy ma- 
chinmy and not hy hand, and is, in fact, tlie knack of 
ra])id talking and shiw thinking. 

So much talking with no heart in it Mas necessavily 
to he doiU‘. that it may S(‘em hard to he critical. Indeed, 
tke cas(^s tliat iiKfst ivadily (Veur of this volnhility an*, 
in persons of givat apparent kimlness and gcMxl-nature, 
who [xahaps, throngh a coucurrenfc* (drcumstances, 
added to a naturally tl(*li*ctiv(* disciTiiment, have fallen 
into it. Vet Jiot the l(*ss is there a sense of comlescen- 
sioii at bottom, which, if they could have suppressed it, 
would havt*. saved them from a snare. Tlu* most ex- 
cusable, and yet h*ast excusi'd, sort of volubility is to 
he found in women wliosi* lot it has been tp h id them- 
selves the lively and invigorating spirit of their own 
small circle, ^laiiy a daughter, for instance, has learnt 
to hi* ga.ri’ulons, while she pi-id(*d hersi*lf on her fluency, 
in her efforts to amuse her ohl parents. It seems cruel 
to pick holes in virtiu* like this, hut the fact remains 
that she has acipiinul a terrible, rolling, flowing, ampli- 
fied vocabulary, and that she is impressi'd with the 
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notion that this ready tongue amuses and interests. 
And whence comes this but from the lifelong ^ mis- » 
take that the elders on whom she lavished her eiforts 
were really entertained by talk spoken, not because 
it At as Avorth speaking, or because it expressed her 
mind rfnd heart, but because she conccjived it to bji,? 
aclajited to hiiliiig poAvers and the dull monotony of a 
secluded life? Yet all the AA^hile, no doubt, the old 
folks had constantly felt Avcary of the tongue tliat never 
ceased, and had kept quite unimpaired tlieir ideas of 
Avhat Avas really entertaining and Avorih saying and 
hearing. Tritles SAvelled into an unnatural imi)ortanci‘, 
Avitli all their details, are only amusing if the narrative* 
occupies the narrator, and develo])s Avhat is in him. It 
is im].)ossil)le really to impart phnisure through convov- 
sation witlicfiit •sharing it; l)ut the, ])eople Ave hi(‘an do 
not see this. There fs the notion of conferring kindness, 
of dispensing a sort of intell(*ctual alms out of the store 
of tbeir indisjmtable suj)eriority, Avhich kee])S them 
aboA'o the level of their hearers, and t(*nds to make 
their con\'ersation continuous, easy, umanbarrassi'd, and 
rapid beyond any other sysl(*m of talk uiuU‘r the sun. 
liwalids as jvell as old peoph^ must be very lia))l(^ to 
the iidliction of this patronage. We ought to be, lenient 
to any foi*m of testiness in them Avh(*n we an* eonseious 
of liaving lj(;en talking in a groovt', our thoughts not 
keeping ])ace Avitli our woids; for avo should remember 
that any one^ Avho sits down exjxicting to (aitertain, 
Avithout the further ellbrt of rousing his i)owers to sym- 
pathy, is engaged in an act of presumption. 
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But this facility grows out of less amiable forms of 
«elf-c(jiiceit. The superiority of health ov«r sickness, 
of spirits over depression, of vigour over decay, is patent 
and incontestable even to the suffering side ; but there 
arc people who are actuated in all they do and say, a,nd 
iii their way of doing it, by this same notion ctf confer- 
ring something, of being the obliging party, who prac- 
tically forget that human beings stand in mutual rela- 
tions. Education, if it does not immediately infuse 
tliese ideas, fosters tliem on tlie one hand, as it mode- 
rates them on the other. Thus a public school training 
violently opposes any such inborn tendency, while cer- 
tain private crotchety systems as activdy develop it. 
All plans that put into children’s heads tlie notion that 
it 4s their part to instruct or* to patronise their elders, 
lay the hmndations of a mechanical facilitf of speech, 
so that many would say that privafe e»liication makes 
the best talkers. Young people Avho live at liome, who 
perhaps are secluded from the amusements of their own 
age, and conse([uently from its society, are often indem- 
nitiod for the i)rivation by a notion carefully instilled into 
them of their usefulness. If they may not be amused 
after the careless fashion of their fellows, they can, at 
any rate, lay themselves out to amuse, and study to 
devote their talents to the service of others. This 
sounds excellent, but neither a good nianiuu’ luu’ agood 
style is formed by it, because it is not the natural order 
of things. Young peoide ouglit to do one another good, 
and they ought to expect to get good from their betters, 
of whom they are the unconscious cheerers. But as 
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soon as it foiiKally enters into the mind of boy or girl 
to entertain their elders by tlieir conversation; and to 
cultivate topics with this view — as soon as tlu^y set 
themselves to talk as a soi-t of practice, collecting tilings 
to Say, and storing them in their memory, not because 
they naturally interest them, but Ix'cause they esteeui 
them the sort of things for Mr and Mrs So-and-so — 
they are laying the foundation of a facih^, naniotonous, 
inexpressive, diction, which will haunt tlunn throngli 
life. Tt will get them many a compliment, no dou))t, 
and many a ])retty speech of thanks, but will act as an 
insuperable impediment to all natural, free, enjoyable, 
and really ]m1Htable iuterc.hang(j of thought. A S(‘(m 1 of 
conceit and self-estimation is sown Avhich, because it is 
never recognised as a taull , or, ratluT, has all along b(<v‘n 
classed am(^ng«th(i virtu(‘s, is s(;arcely lik(*ly to lx* eradi- 
cated. As we ^•evlew all the thumt, coinplaceiit, iiu*- 
chanical utteranciis within our experiimco, cmtainly a 
sense of siqieriority, amission to teach, to amuse, to do 
twerybody good, or jdeasun', lies at tin; bottom of tlumi 
all. We lind no rectognitioii of mutual profit and 
service. 

Then* is /i volubility which is free from this charg(‘. 
Children chatter, and souk? women chatter u[)on occa- 
sion ; nay, men will now and then bubbh^ over with 
words, and W(‘ like them all tin; better for it. It is an 
effervescence of the, spirits, and if oidy the brain, by 
e,ver so trivyil an exercise of its functions, has goin,* 
along witli the tongue, the piirformanci^ may be not 
only endurable, but delightful and exhilarating. Hut, 
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if doliglitful, it is so because it is spontryieous, and in- 
•dulgoil* in for the speaker’s owi pleasure ^nd need of 
syjnpatliy, his hearer’s benefit Being the very last thing 
thought of. Alas both for those that speak and us that 
hear, if they ever come to value themselves upon this 
cjiarming vivacity, and keep it up deliberately Tor our 
entertainment after their own is spent ! But it ma}" b(^ 
said that we often hav(i to talk for mere talking’s sake, 
which is very triui ; and what philosophers have ad- 
vised about nov(ir ojicming our mouths unless we have 
something to say is impracticable nonsense ; hut in this 
case we ought to take the necessity f|uietly, and as a 
condition of which each party is fully* av;are. llie 
people we mean throw tluunselves into the situation 
wWi a spurious, unnatural r(**lish, and use it^as a sort 
of practice-ground for tlu*ir powiu’s. 4V kdf-hour of 
quiet diilness with a neighbour fbaws us Avhere it 
found us ; but Avhen one of the two throws liimself 
with a fals(‘ (*nthusiasni into the ga]), and gets up a Ihnv 
al)out nothing — tlu» words being always half a sentence, 
if not a whole', one, alu*ad of the ideas, while still tlu‘, 
sentences are neat and complete in their structure, aiul 
not a pin’s point to be got in between theni — wo come 
aAvay Avith a sense (.)f loss, and Avith a respect for the 
old science of humming and ha-ing Avhich puts us out 
of humour Avith ehupience, — as though Ave had been 
shoAvn the Avrong side of it, — Aintil our nerves and our 
memory have forgotten the intliction. 
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Thkue is a good deal in tlie tone and manners of our 
day to fostor«a liabit of quiet, passive contempt. In 
simpler states of society, the man wlio values himself 
highly hits little scruple hi confessing as much. Sa\’- 
ages have *110 ^more reticence in parading tlujir good 
])oints than pea«oclts. We know that even the Anglo- 
Saxon, when removed fi-om the r(\straints of retiiied 
cultivation, can expatiate on liis own merits witli per- 
fi^ctly unqualified, unblusliing compla(?oiicy. American 
writers tliemselves are the lir.st to acknowledge tliis as a 
characteristic of their remote outlying social life. There, 
men extol tliein.selves in all the simplicity of an igno- 
rance which know.s nothing higher or better, and are 
fiunkly astonished at tlieir own succ(*.sses. Nobody is 
tliough-t the worse of for praising hims(df ; and wliere 
this is the ca.se, wliethen in England or in the back- 
woods, we shall not find the ])ractice out of favour or 
out of date. l>ut among ounsclvt^s it is out of date. A 
man cannot piitf liimself off with impunity — without, 
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ill fact, being taken for a fool ; and therefore, if he have 
ordinal^ capacity, he keeps within hounds.* But not 
the less must the thought of the heart find some outlet. 
Men draw wide distinctions between pride and vanity, 
but both have at least this in common, they like to 
fe(J and to be acknowledged first; and both agree, not 
)iily in the craving for ])re-eminence, but in the instinct 
,0 gain their end by a side-wind — ^to boast themselves 
)y implication, if circumstances will not permit the 
iiore agreeable incense of positive praise and adulation, 
riiis resource evidently lies in detraction, not spoken, 
lot even conscious detraction, but a process of dispar- 
igemeiit, by which, without any visible,* active self- 
exaltation, the mind may keep u])permost in its own 

• m 

estifiiation. It is not possible. Clarendon observes, to 
ivorvalue biys(dves without und(‘.rvaluing dur neigh- 
)ours — which he calls contempt. Confempt, then, in 
ioino form, is the necessary accompaniment of self- 
eonceit. This is self-evident on relieetion, though not 
ilwai's ap])arent. A man may be vain without being 
11 manner c(.)iitem])tuous, and may indulge in a habit 
if general conteni])t towards others, when wo do not 
biuk of him in connection with either juidejor vanity. 
Sb>r is he necessarily vain for himself. A vicarious 
.vanity belongs to all hero-worshi]). All people who 
uive an idol arc contemptuous ; it is, iiuhn'd, a neces- 
5 aiy part of their cultus. In vitlier case, a man may 
)e very far gone in conteniiit without being conscious 
)f it himself, or comniitling any strong overt act otfeii- 
ave to the people about him ; for, in its passive state, 
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it is a mere ^ practice of depreciation, and is taken for 
sensitiveness or a fastidious taste. 

r 

It is only now and then that a glimpse into motives 
discovers to us how much contempt there is in the world. 
We may live in intimate relations with people and only 
^ casually discover it. We may he acquainted with two 
sets, and some chance may first make us aware of the 
contempt in which each holds the other. Indeed, there 
is this poetical justice to console the observer — the 
sentiment is seldom all on one side. We are sometimes 
taken by surprise at the amount of scorn and super- 
ciliousness which lurks under the most demure and 
seemingly unpretending exterior. It would not be com- 
fortable^ to the most philosophical of us to know the 
tone of disparagement with which we are trcated-^lic 
estimate (it which our pretensions are rate 1— in certain 
quarters; and yet,' if contempt is so common a habit of 
thought, all must fall more or loss under it. Tliere are 
natures with whicli we infallibly come in collision, so 
that they are driven in a certain self-defence to look 
upon our weak points, and take their stand upon tlieiii. 
We are told ** not to take heed to all words that arc 
spoken, lost we hear our servant curse us.” We sus- 
pect that what is sometimes loftily spoken of as 
‘‘withering scorn” is the “curse” here intended, esi)eci- 
ally as it is taken for granted that we likewiscj often- 
times curse others, and Tew i)ersons’ consciences can he 
quite clear lon the point before us. 

There are minds, belonging to respectable good sort 
of people too, so eaten into by this exclusiveness that 
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hey do not, at the bottom of their heart®, attribute to 
iiiie-tqj:¥ths of the people with, whom they come in 
asual contact the same nature a*s themselves, the same 
.ffections and passions. It needs to be admitted to 
he honour of their friendship and esteem to possess 
dljier head or lieart. A great deal that passes for 
•oodness and even self-denial in the world has this* 
)assive form of contempt at its root. There is a tacit 
Lssumption that nothing good can be got out of people 
lot included in a certain circle, sect, or party — that of 
joiirse their pursuits are frivolous, their aims mean, 
heir conversation empty, their interests unworthy. 
Under a profession of humility, there is thfe notion tliat 
n intercourse all the gain and benefit must necessarily 
.)e «on one, that is, on their side—that they must im- 
part all, aiid| can hope to receive nothing gftod. This 
s the state of mind engendered by*cveiy form of ex- 
dusiveness, wluither religious or social. It iinlefinitely 
restricts those natural bounds by which all intercourse 
nust be ordered and limited. It is often called fastidi- 
msness, but in fact the poor have as much of it as their 
betters, and decent people contract habits of sour seclu- 
sion from the same persuasion that their ow\i company 
s the only safe company they can indulge in. There 
ire persons of every rank who, as a matter of course, 
iiave a contempt for all people they do not know ; just 
IS the Dodson family despised* all who were not Dod- 
ioiis. They have fallen into a habit of regarding them- 
selves as fountains of honour. To be out of their range 
s to be “ these people” and ‘^those people,” the “good 
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folks/’ the ‘‘^wiseacres” the "gossips” of their neigh- 
bourhood. « It is amaaing the narrowness, the’duliiesB, 
the utter vacuity which can gather self-consequence 
and feed its importance by this contumelious mode* of 
grouping and classifying the world outside itself ; and 
yet, in a modified degree, this must be recognised 
' common a habit of mind that we are convinced there is 
no rarer, as there is no more amiable and candid quality, 
than habitual justice to the motives of people not in 
our own set, and not subject to our influences. 

Contempt may well be a common failing, for it is 
the easiest and most attainable form of self-assertion. 
If we seek ‘for instances, we are i>erhaps driven to 
witty or weighty examples, because such contemners 
can give a poignancy and force to the expressioit of 
their seuttnionts. We think of Gray prcjiiduiicing his 
own University, where he chose to spend his days, " a 
joy of wild asses” — or of Johnson, in dispute with an 
antagonist whom he considered beneath him, witli- 
drawing his attention to think of Tom Thumb” — or of 
Pope’s " dunces ” and " fools,” or Warbiirton’s " wretch- 
es” and " crews of scoundrels;” but, in fact, conteni))t 
can exist qs vigorously without the pretence of brilliant 
and intoxicating qualities. Mr Gedge, the landlord of 
the Iloyal Oak, could pronounce all the i)eople he knew, 
" big and little, a poor lot ” — could " say it often, and 
say it again,” without being ever compelled to prove 
his own superiority to the i)eople he despised. It was 
enough that he had an ideal. Indeed, as contempt is 
avowedly an act of opinion and judgment, it often 
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flourishes most where there is no chance <of being chal- 
lengec^ to do better, and so of shaming the ideal. Beg- 
gars are proverbially proud, for*this very reason — they 
have an ideal for every station and every duty of civil- 
ised life, and are never called on to act out one of them. 
Ii^ the same way negroes are represented as supercili- 
ous. They have no social status apart from their mas- 
ters. A white skin, then, is their ideal ; they are con- 
temptuous on quadroons as being “ neither white nor 
black ” — mere pretenders, as it were. It may be noted 
that nobody is so critical of dinners as the man that 
never gives tliem. With what weight he comes down 
on €ntr'4c8 and wines ! How pure and Jiastidious his 
ideal on every point of order and arrangement ! There 
is consolation, no doubt, in criticism of this character ; 
for the tinfe jt equalises distinctions. Ounmihd is above 
our fortunes. It is a great thing to kncAv what is what 
— to be on a level with the man we despise, if not even 
above him for the time being. What a solace to despair 
would poor discarded Brumniel find, for the instant, in 
reducing his lost ally the Begent to the mere imperson- 
ation of obesity — “Who is your fat friend?’’ The 
death of rich or great men often awakes, the same 
sort of feeling. For once the living dog is master of 
the position and enjoys a triumj)h. When the young 
blood announced at his coffee-house the demise of the 
Grand Monarque, “ So the old prig is dead at last,” the 
airy familiarity was veiled contempt. He was inflated 
with more than a sense of equality. Death had placed 
bim uppermost. 
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AVe have tiiken this side of our subject first, and 
regarded contempt in its passive and least intelligent 
aspect, because certainly learning, study of character, 
and mixing with mankind tend to allay and moderate 
it; but no doubt contempt is quite at home in its 
more recognised sphere, when backed and j^rompted \iy 
acknowledged superiority, and with seeming right on 
its side. It would not be ejisy to match from any ago 
of the world, or any station of society, learned or igno- 
rant, Mr Euskin’s habitual contempt for all persons 
and things that contradict his views. It is headlong, 
monstrous, scarcely reconcilable with the possession of 

c. , 

reason, and yet Mr Euskiii has a wide knowledge of his 
own peculiar subjects, and might have been in his own 
line a great autliority.^ Ilut then he has acted on kho. 
assunq^tioiV tliat success in one pursuit qufj^liiies him to 
judge of all puisuifs and all lines of thought. He has 
thought that study of art, of Turner^s pictures, of nature, 
constituted him a judge, as well of all painters, as of 
eveiy human need, character, and action. The conclu- 
sion he appears to have come to is, that the man who 
does not see all things with his eyes is wicked and 
stupid, a lifir and a fool. This is contempt in its most 
rabid form. Thus, though his knowledge is great, it is 
ignorance which has misled him into the frenzi(»s which 
we regret ; and we think all niis})laced contempt is to 
be traced to the same cause — partial ignorance. Few 
recognised pursuits amongst men will cause contempt 
if we give ourselves the trouble to consider them atten- 
tively. But this, clever inen intent on their one hobby 
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are as little ready to do as the most circumscribed 
iatelleQh All have some vein of Touchstone in them. 
When they survey something 'not in their way, in 
another world than theirs, they are ready to xdunie 
tliciiisclves on their want of symx)athy as a sort of dis- 
tinction, and to find it “ meat and drink to see -a Vool.” 
Thus severely j^ractical minds enjoy their contemj)t for ' 
every effort of imagination. reox)le who cannot see a 
joke liave a contemx3t for fun. We have heard an ai*tist 
merrily enlarge on the utter folly of the study of lan- 
L^uase. Swift condensed all that can he thought and 
said about music into the difference between tweedle- 
dum and twecdle-dee. Addison treats as sort of driv- 
elling the minute researches of the naturalist. Fifty 
yews ago, half tluj world was contemx)tuous on*science, 
and vast inliijbers now desx)ise classical legirn/ng, as if it 
were a very clever and original thing* to des[)ise it. In 
one and all tliesij instances we feel that only knowledge 
is wanting for the feeling to evaporate. There is one 
motive for contemx^t, however, on which tln^ dull have 
it all their own way. Tluu’c are X)eo[>le who not only 
despise any given form or ])ursuit of the intellect as 
perhax)s we all do, but who have a contemx^t for active 
thought and all its results as such — as if it were an 
inferior thing to write books, to know things, to think 
at all. They regard themselves as the Hindoos do 
their Suxneme God — as something above the vulgar 
processes of thought and action. ^ 

“The Icariicil is hJippy nature tu explore, 

The fool is ha])py tliat he kuows uo more.” 
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Analysed, fitudied, looked in tlie fiico, it becomes 
wonder that contonipt..sliould be so potent a tbipg as 
is. The poet tells us that — 

“ lie who feels contempt n 

.-xny living thing, hath faculties 
4 Which he has never usetl ; that thought witli liiiii 

Is in its infancy.’* >. 

We ought, then, to despise the contemner as betmyii 
delect and deficiency in the very act. Jkit in trutli 
is an effort of independence which few can reach, ‘ 
disregard the dictum of what seems delilxu’ate weighi 
disparagement from any quarter wliatever. Certain' 
there is a contempt justly terrible. The most confid(‘i 
and defiant Avould shrink from such scorn as Dante*, i 
the very sublime of contempt, bestoAved, for all commeii 
on the weak and jmsillanimous band wlio^ bad live, 
only for theiuselv^ss : — 1* 

“Non ragioiiiam di lor, nia guarda o passa." 

J3ut it is neither the contempt of goodness nor of inle 
lect wliicli men most dread. It is Avlieii it is vagm 
uiidcdi liable, neither to be got at nor i)ru])itiated, a im i 
fear and shadow, that it is the greatest bugb(*ar — tli 
contempt of society or of tin* world for se)melbing, av 
kiiOAV not Avliat, and exjiressed or (*iitertained l)y p(*oi)l 
Avliom, in their individual sejiarate capacity, aa'c inn; 
really rather look doAvii upon. The sort of fear pi*o[)l 
are prone to have of servants illustrates, Avhile it is ai 
evidence of^ tliis dependent and abject state of miial 
Noav^, as servants are our fellow-mortals, they may b* 
as Avorthy of the distinction of our fear as any one else 
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but the provorbial dread of falling in the»opinion of a 
IfutleraAd incurring his contempij, has nothing whatever 
to do with the great doctrine of inherent erpiality. It 
is the sneaking part of a man that here suffers, that 
quails under the notion that something is done to him 
which he can never know, from which there is no’apj)eal. 
It is tlic closed doors of the servants’ hall that invest 
the voice of opinion there in such terroi's. Still, it has 
its grounds, and the very fear may work out its fultil- 
ment. In externals, servants are very likely to be 
correct judges. They have an iiisliiict as to who has 
lived in habits of command. They resi)ect those who 
show by some nameless freemasonry that tfi(*y are used 
to be attended upon, that the service of inferioi's^is part 
of ttieir heritage. They have' a iiic^? though unconscious 
ilisceniiiKmt ^>f self-respect, and know at vinco where it 
resides. They like a man who asserts hfmself without 
bluster or assumption, they are judges of the x^artieular 
qualities which affect their intercourse. To be afraid 
of a butler is, then, to have a misgiving whether .we are 
quite the thing. The man who fears such contempt 
should take home the humiliating lesson, and regard it 
IIS a rev(*lation of sonuitliing wanting in himself. And 
of all contempt — either it is deserved or it is not. 
riiere is a remedy in either ease, though we ailmit that 
aur feelings cannot really be settleil by sipiare and rule 
iis easily as this argument seem.'? to imply. * 

No doubt, contempt has its charm where if i»rocures 
X monopoly of regard. Hut this is but a narrow, ignoble 
satisfaction. A man much engaged in important eon- 
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ceriis, who has to act with a variety of characters, 
tempers, and to clash with none, must not he c()iitemif- 
tuoiis. If he have disdain in his disposition, he must 
suppress it at whatever effort. But what an advantage 
over others he has who, by nature or from an eiilaigcHl 
interest* in human affairs, from caring for wliat others 
care for, is actually free from it, and can put himself in 
the ])lacc of the people he acts with frankly anti unaf- 
fectedly ! He finds a common ground in tin; midst of 
all diiferenct's of training or station, and thus ft;els the 
social link which it is the work of conteni])t at once to 
i^nort? and to break. 



DULNESS AS A SENSATION.* 


There are few tilings which show a more candid mind 
than a frank confession of dnlness. Tt is tin adinissirhi 
of occasional vacuity, of solf-insiiflicicney, which very 
f(‘W can bring tlunuselves to make, and whi(?li, wlien 
made, is iV)^. «always r(‘C(*ived with tlie Jiiiifianity and 
tenderness such ingenuousness di\si^*vc6. Pc'ople wlio 
nevi*r fe(d W(‘ary of their own company havi* a con- 
tcmipt for those who do, and often a very ill-foniKhMl 
contempt; for, in tlie iirst ])lace, tlie dilfcrence may be 
one only of circumstances — sonic ])eoi)leare much m(»re 
exposed to dulness than others ; ami, in the next, 
satisfaction with our own comjiauy is wise, or foolish 
according to the grounds t>n which it is foiimled. To 
be ever dull is, no doubt, a mark of human inlirmity. 
For tliis excpiisite im'chanism of miml, thought, intelli- 
gence, ever to colla])se, to lose spring anid vigour, to 
suffer cold ohstruction, slundil he a eheek to our pride 
of reason. Ihit it is (»nly felt to he so when our soli- 
tude is thus visited. To profeJss one’s self dull in society 
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where others ^are amused is a piece of pretension, a sort 
of boast, a§ implying fv, tacit superiority. IhlVi^ fact 
this too argues deficiency and abscaicc of power, often 
as great as the other. Tme An’gour of mind and bod> 
is never dull, and can turn all painless conditions ot 
being* to an element of delight. If people are iirone^tc 
feel dull, the scene of their dulness is more an affair oi 
temperament, or at most of training, than of intellect. 

AVe need not explain that the dulness we speak of U 
not any inherent rpiality of the mind, but a matter o] 
feeling. Ft indeed implu;s a certain (piickness of a])- 
prehcnsion always to know when we are, dull. Then 
are existences so void of interesting, elevating, or in- 
spiring circumstances, that only a dull head and a dull 
heart could reeomdle themselves It) them; l)ut k\\v 
leaders ofrsucji livi*s make tlnun what th(;y*ai‘e, would 
not change them if they could, are content with them, 
and value themselves on that content.. Suj)]k)S(m 1 im- 
munity from dulness, then, niay proceed iVoni all sort.'- 
of causes, creditable or the reverse*. It may arise; from 
activity of mind, fulm*ss of thought, an unint(*iTUpted 
stream of occu])ation — which is always the assumed 
cause, — or^ from sIowik'Ss, a])athy, and a <lead st(‘rilc 
imagination. Thus, a man may iniver he dull b(;causr 
he contains everything within himscjlf, or because hi.- 
heavy intelligence is on an (‘xact level with his mono- 
tonous existtmee. Certain it is that then; are many 
who av(jw themselves ])erfectly satisfied with th(;ii‘ own 
company wliose company gives <jthers very little satis- 
faction — who, if they areAiot dull, for anytliing we can 
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sec;, ought to be. It is an extremely lu^oi^y thing iu 
{Rich c§^8es that there is this jus^ balance ; for the fact 
is, it is only very lively or erigtiging people who can 
owji themselves dull with impunity — who can find 
sympathy, or even toleration, for their infirmity ; and 
ihjs for the obvious reason that in their case Vlone 
society is the gainer by it. Persons who are didl in 
Ijoth senses of the word at once are just the heaviest 
load social life can be burdened with. Put- charming 
people arc the more charming because they are not in- 
(Ic'pcaident of their fi*llow-creatures — cannot pretend t(j 
the pride of seclusion — and are thus driven, as well as 
led by their nalure to show their l)est, •conscious ^f 
some hidden far-olf bugbear whicli haunts the long 
lio«rs (»f uncoiigcuiial solitude, brightening tlte social 
sceiiii l)y Hie contrast of its gloom. Xo d<mbt much 
may be done* by practice and self-disc*ipUne to overcome 
this weakness, and every one, if he is wise, will struggle 
against it. Put there is, all the same, an inherent dif- 
ference between man and man which no effort can do 
away, and the man who wants companionship will 
always stand in a dilfereiit relation to the world from 
tlie man who is iinle])emlent of it. AVliat we argue is, 
that it may be incompleteness, not inferiority : for, 
wlierever the affectioiis jiredominate, men will be dull 
when they cannot exercise them; and wherever the 
mind and intellect are worked by fits and starts, as 
some x^eople are obliged to work them — elVort alternat- 
ing with the indolence of reaction — these intervals will 
be subject to conscious dulne^s. 
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We use tly? word duliiess Lccause oiir language lias 
no other, hut it is a vast deal easier to feel d^^Jl tha^ 
to know what duliiess is so far as to deiine it. Oui 
classical writers all treat duliiess as a quality. JVJei 
are dull, and are loathed hy the Avits accordingly. W( 
do ndt for a luoniiait assunu^ any of our readers ioju 
dull — it as much as we dare sujipose, in this active- 
minded age, that any of them evim feel dull nmh'r tin 
ignominious condition of not heing ahsolutcly all in all 
each to himsi*lf. Johnson recoginsi's the word in oui 
sense, l)ut he is ohlig(‘d to depart from his ruhi aiul 
furnish his own example: — “ Dull,” “not i‘xhilarat ing. 
nV)t (li‘lightfid ; as, /e make ilirtionttrlc.'^ /.s’ dull worh." 
ihit this does not get at the bottom of the thing. 1 Mill 
work, dull leisui’t*, dull (annjiany, dull solitude — wAuit 
is lh(‘ (M)imuop ehuuent in tlumi all i Theologians toll 
us that our nature, shrinks from absolute, disemboili- 
nient — that the sjuritual ])ai’t of us leeoils frcuii tin- 
idea of bari.i exposure of its (sseiiec*. of being turned 
into s]»a('e shivering, housel<*ss, lioiiH-less. If we analyse 
iluliK'ss, thei(* is something of this ri-eoil about, it. It 
is not otherwise easy to undoistaiul the horror willi 
which iiam hiok forward to a thr<‘at(‘iied jx-riod of 
simph' duliiess. Tluj protests, laiia-ntat ions, self-])ily 
(*x])ende(l on a bi'ief s(*ason <»f duliiess, ari* called mor- 
bid, wrong, ridiculous, by the ]M‘o]>le who say tla-v am 
newer dull, •flu,* feoling. (*xj>ressed is so utterly incoiii- 
mensuratf; with tlii! (K'casion — taking into account the 
abse.neci of*pnsitive pain, and tlu^ brief duration of 
whatever sulFering tlan’ii ik — that the whol(‘ thing is to 
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tliem affected, unreal, x^i'cposterous. It* is as if, like 
•fretful • children, these clamourers waiitcid? somethin^’ 
to cry for; and certainly, if it only ni(3aiit not lading 
divertcjd or exhilarated, dulncss would he a weak suh- 
ject of dread. lUit it is more. There is a foretaste, a 
tki'eateiiing, of something w()rse, a touch of Undefined 
spiritual terrors in all dulncss. A day of simple 
vacuity, of not being aniused, has no analogy with tlie 
duliu‘ss our active imagination realises. Kvery1)ody is 
now and then neither doing anything, nor wanting to 
do anything — unamus(Ml, and not wanting to Ik* amused. 
Everybody is vacant S(un(dimes, and do(‘s not dislike 
the sensation; l.)ut what has all this to (h) Vith duliie>s t 
A man is dull, it may he, to (»ther ]KM)pl(‘, bui^not dull 
to^hiinscir. "Wordsworth preferiJ this state far Ik ‘ ton* 
what lu* calls ]K‘rsoind talk — that is, goss^)— th(‘ ivlaxa- 
tion of half tln^ world. * • 

“ I’ottor tlian such fliscoursc ih»th silcm i* 

Lone; hari'cn silence, s«|iiarc with my desire; 

To sit without ciiiotioji, Impo, or aim, 

til the loved [»ros«'nce of my eott.^Lfc lire. 

Ami listen to tin* lla]»|»ing of the flame, 

Or kettle ehirjiing its faint under-song.” 

Tliis is a ])ictur(* of comfort, this is heing at. home with 
our h(»nsi‘li(»ld gods about us. Here tlu‘ lazy unoc*- 
cu]>i(Ml spirit misses nothing. When pi'oplc led dull, 
Iheu* is a sense of de])rivation and ('\p(»suri*. \\\‘ are 

without sonudhing that answeVs to tin* mind for what 
clothing and sla'ltcr an* to Ihi? body. Wc an* weak, 
o])eu to aggression ; we have lost something ; (uir com- 
pleteness, our organisation is alVected. Time ceases to 
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flow ill this st-fttc, and jirolongs itself into an unccrtaii: 
sort of eternity which wo arc incapable of lueaanring 
Iminersed in diilncss, even the future is too far off tc 
excite hojic ; for didness has in its very nature a toiict 
of perpetuity. If we liiid ourselves, for exanqJe, ii. 
for four hours’ ])erfectly dull talk, from which there 
no esca]K\ what good does it do to say, It is only foin 
hours, AVhat are four hours compared to a lifetime i 
and so on. AVe are not in a state to estimate tlic 
dinbrence. Life itself toill end, and wo acct‘])t tliis 
trutli more readily tliaii that these four hours will end 
whicli nothing seems to shorten. Solitary dulness is 
no doubt, a iflore awful and more mysterious infliutioi; 
than social dulness can ever be, but the majority ol 
mankiiKl are not expensed to this (‘xlreme pressure »n\\ 
mind and herre — they are not thrown for lohg peibnl'; 
utterly u[)OJiththns*elves. Dulness comes to most of u.'- 
in the form of uncongenial company and occiij)atioii. 
AVhencver tin* mind suffers from a suspensci of ith 
voluntary proci?sses too hmg, we are dull, as in j)ro- 
tracted or mistimed instruction or amusenKuit. AVi 
are dull in scenes which make demands on our interest 
and intelli,genc(J that we cannot meet. We are dull 
when our mind, or one side of our mind, is defenceless^ 
has lost its usual and necessary support, wlndher that 
support b(3 liabit — a word in itself conveying all oiii 
meaning — or*tho intervention of fresh ideas from with- 
out, for th(i^want of whicli a painful void is felt. Wc 
are dull, whether we miss the familiar scenes, iaces, 
voices, views of things on which we are wont to lean, 
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or arc shut out from that current of# external life 
nnd tJrought through which 4;he mind derives its 
sustenance. 

JIahit, in a sense, is the great resource against dul- 

iiess. If we live long enough, we are never dull in 

d<iing what we are accustomed to do, and hence arises 

the little sympathy that age often shows to youth in 

tliis matter. Youth has acquired no confirmed habits. 

It is not desirable that a boy should be content always 

to spend one day like another — to find his book all- 

siiflicient, or his w<jrk or play all-sutricieiit. His niiiid, 

if healthy, has a clamorous appetite for change. ITis 
. . . ~ • 
resource is variety of occupation, acqutrement, ami 

amusement, it is never mere resting in himself. He 
is ftot <loing the best for himself jf he is nut occasion- 
ally some {rouble to his friends in finding Him fitting 
change and diversion, troublesome *likb tJie kicking, 
struggling, vivacious baby in arms which will not 
allow itself to be forgotten. But parents who are 
proud of this infantine restlessness are often little 
lenient to the sufferings of dulness at an older stage 
proceeding from precisely the same cause. Unques- 
tionably it is very convenient to others, and \ii a di‘gree 
a sign of strength in the boy himself, to be sulVioieiit 
for his own amusement, to have contracted habits of 
some sort early ; luit those who play the most active 
and stin-ing part in the world-^—practicarnien, men of 
action — have needed variety in their youtli, and have 
heeii dull without it, conspicuously and energetically 
dull, not listless, yet restless,” like the worn poet in 
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the same case, but powerful to fill the abhorred voitl 
by some congenial sohwie. • « •» 

But habit — the panacea, the refuge, the protector — 
is so entirely dej)emleiit on circumstances that thera is 
no dylness so pitiable or so incurable as that whicli 
proceeds from the breaking-ui) of an accustomed course 
of life, the dulness which proceeds from change, 
whethia* st^lf-chostm or inevitable. Poor Charles Lamb, 
always ingenuous, how frank is he in the confession 
of his own delusions on this ])oini! he who fretted 
over his compulsory monotonous life of thirty-five 
years of work, defied tlie chains of liabit, and pro- 
claimed thaP‘‘ ])ositively the best thing a man can do 
is nothing, and next to that, pinhaps, good works,” and 
liad his wish of idleimss granted to liim. If any nwni, 
he certainly liad a right to trust to his resources, with 
his wit, his fnhies's of thought, aptitude for study, ami 
felicity of (‘X]>res.sion. But these only ludped him tu 
feel, and anted him in portraying, tln^ sutlerings of liis 
descdat(' nnhous(‘d spirit. IL^ liad workml in the? heart 
of London amid “familiar fac(*s,” and changed it fortlic 
country witli oidy strangers about him. How hnely 
he insults ^Ik; rural gr(*(;n, tin? varying S(‘asons, tlui sum- 
mer sun himself, in the dulness of his new life ! “ A\ t‘ 

do m)t live a y(*iir in a year now — tlK'. seasjuis ])ass with 
indiflerence — syn-ing ch(H*rs not, nor winter hidghtiais 
our gloom; h't tin; sullt^n nothing ])ass.” “In dreams 
I am in PI^*(jt Street, but I wake and cay to sl(M*p again. 
AVhat have I gained by health ? Tntolerabhi dulness. 
What by early hours find modenite meals ? A total 
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blank. O ! never let the lying x)oets bc»believed who 
^ico iJftOn from the cheerful haunts of strciots, or think 
they mean it not of a country village.” I dread the 
pw)spcct of summer, with his all-day-long days. No 
need of his assistance to make country xdaces^ dull. 
\^Jith fire and candlelight T can dream myself in Hol- 
born.” Such dulness is but home-sickness, tlie hin- 
guisliing of a sensitive nature for its native air and the 
shelter of old associations. 

Though we say that confessions of dulness scddom 
meet with sympathy, unless relieved by wit and liiunour, 
yet all artistic pictures of dulness make a di^ep impres- 
sion. This was the ]ioint of !Mde. D’ArbLly's ^lenioirs. 
The frightful dulness and vacuity to which her life 
wiffe suddenly reduced, a])X)alled,aiid fascinated eveiy 
reader; aiul those who heard !Mr Thacker:%y\s*lecture on 
George III. will not forget those eveAings sx)ent all 
alike in dancing three hours t(^ one tiuio, and going 
supxjcrless to bed. It would have been bid ter for liim- 
self and for his sons if the poor King had realised that 
this was dull work ; and tlu*re is a gn‘at deal of dul- 
iiess in the world, not confined to courts, that jiasses 
for viilue and turns into habit, which it is yell should 
he now and then exx)osed. A sense of dulness might 
thus become a spur stimulating to higher and better 
satisfactions. Tlie world is too often unfeeling on this 
point, yet it needs only to enter into another s dulness 
to xuty it. AVe have heard somewhere of ^the inhabit- 
ants of a couutiy town who, in their own way, were 
never dull. They had found out one remedy, the more 
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effectual becaw.se they had never conceived of any other 
— one and all played cards. At length a stranger ar-" 
rived among them who could not take a hand at whist, 
who did not, in fact, know one card from another. 
He hjid to confess his ignorance before a large com- 
X^any. The circle heard in silent amazement. At length 
his host, realising the joyless blank, the utter dulucss, 
of such ail existence, exclaimed in terms which aloia* 
could convey the intensity of his sympathy — 
sir ! not play at cards ! The Lord help you 
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rHKRE is sonietliing wonderfully pathetic in the idea of 
iii.stakcs in life, even l)ef()re wc have any •distinct ini- 
u'ossioii with whom the mistake lies. The very term 
s 4 tender reproach u])on Fate, as though that i^ower 
jet men to *0110080 hliiidfold in matters inu>()itiiig their 
asting interests, and i)miished them for cJioosing Avrong. 
Aegrets and rejniiings upon what might have heen if 
hings had not lia))pened just as they did ha])])en — if 
ve had not done just Avhat we did do — are a very 
ainiliar resource of melancholy or ill-humour. And a 
^ery natural one ; for Avho can tell the weighty coiise- 
pieuces of even a trivial action, all that is hound up 
11 the decisions avc are every day called upon to make 
ipon Avhat appciir insufficient grounds for a light judg- 
aeiit? Most pooiile, looking hack on their career, must 
>c tempted to think tlu;ir life would have hcen more 
uccessful and complete l)ut for certain blunders which 
v^ere slipt into most unconsciously, and without any 
uew to their hearing. They 'imagine that differences 
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then seemingly unimportant would have altered their 
whole course, and altered it, as they are disposed to 
think, materially for tlte better. 

The subject is a very wide and vague one. If we 
choose, we may call history a scries of mistakes ; but 
dis[)assionately to note the mistakes of others, eitlicr jn 
a past age or in our own, is merely one form of observa- 
tion, aiul as such docs not altect the mind as a personal 
question, or intliience the character in a selfish direction. 
There are peoph^ who are always dwelling on their own 
mistakes, and the mistakes of others towards them ; 
and as this form of regret commonly takes the line of 
h'aviiig cheated ourselves, or having been cheated, out 
of some of the good things of this world — place and 
name, fiiore- numey and more friends, every tiling ♦in- 
volved iiusuc^aiss ill life — it is a (luestion whether tlio 
theme is evey a«vory profitable one, even where a 
man rigidly coniines himself to his own share of the 
blunder. But, in fact, no one can indulge in this turn 
of thought long without implicating friends, connections, 
and alluis in the disgrace. It is disagreeable to dwell 
for long exclusively on our own follies. Tluj mind 
irresistibly setiks for ])artners in a sciajie, and men are 
so bound up in one another tluit it can always find 
them. It is certain that peo])le apt with the |)hrnses, 
“ It was a great mistake),” “ I made a great mistaki*,’' 
cannot carry on the strain lieyond the first confession 
without falling foul of their friends dealing with them. 
To start with, they are ])erhaps conscious of failing in 
certain preliminary elembnts of success ; yet it is but a 
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sour sort of humility to point out defects in their edu- 
(jation, ^though there may be truth in it. The human 
race is a race of mistake-makers.* Education lias never 
been free from mistakes, and probably very grave ones. 
If a man has been brought uji with scruj)ulous care, he 
is the victim of theory. If he has had the cliaiiiSes of 
other boys, study of individual character has been 
wanting. In some degree or other his spirit has either 
been cowed by severity, or s^ioilt by over-indulgence. 
If left to hiins(jlf, he acquires desultory habits. If held 
to hard mental labour, imagination is sacriliced. If 
parcjuts have a large promiscuous acquaintance, they 
entail on their son the task of exclusitpi. If they 
l)elong to a party, lui starts one of a clique ; if they 
avijjd society for his sake, he enters life solitarjvunsup- 
port(;d, andiwithout the power to hiake friend^ ; if they 
interfered in his choice of a calling, inclination 
might not be sufticiently consulted ; if they left him 
to chouse, he was thrown prematurely upon a judgment 
unfit for the responsibilit\\ No circumstances have 
ever been perfectly hap])y, no nianageinent has ever 
been entirely judicious ; no man’s fricmls have in all 
respects acted wisely by him ; and in every training a 
hundred things have heeii ill done or IVafight with 
danger. It is the facility of shifting oft‘ some of the 
bunhni and the hlaiiie of our worst mistakes that 
makes this habit tlie most spurious of all forms of 
repentance, and often a mere ungrateful sham of con- 
trition. To see a man, poker in hand, oii'h wet day, 
dashing at the coals, and nwodily counting up the 
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world’s mistakes against him, is neither a dignified nor 
an engaging spectacle ^ and our sympathy fla^s, wit}^ 
the growing conviction that no man is an utter victim 
to the mistakes of others who has not an ineradicable 

o 

propensity to make mistakes himself, and that people 
are constantly apt to attribute a state of things to one 
particular condition or mischance which, sooner or 
later, must have liaj)i)ened from some inherent weak- 
ness and openness to attack. Tliero is, besides, the 
experience, which must in its dcgi’ee be univemal, that 
wishes and expectations by no means necessarily sug- 
gest the means to their attainment, and that in youth 
Specially have often very earnestly wanted a 
thing, and yet taken no stej^s, or just the wrong ones, 
to get it, vaguely expecting our desires to acconii)lisli 
themsclvas, though our outer life and actions may evoi) 
wilfully run CQimter to them. 

Tliat subtle discrepancy between thought and action 
which is to be observed in speculative, self-conscious 
characters, brings about some of the more recondite 
mistakes of life. Tliey are caused by refusing to be- 
lieve in the natural consequences of actions — hy not 
counting the cost. Tluis an act of large and excep- 
tional liberality often looks like a mistake — not at tlie 
time, when we are dazzled by the air of self-sacrifice, 
but wdien we compare it with the rest of a man’s 
course, and note its eflcct upon his character, which 
is the only test of the consistency of the motive ori- 
ginally at*work. Something on the same principle, 
Machiavcl called a single unsupported act of gene- 
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rosity in an unscrupulous scheme of p^)licy a mere 
hlunder — ^noting the great mistake it is tt) “mingle 
isolated acts of mercy with extreme measures.” It 
sounds horribly cold-blooded, and sinks him lower 
than ever in the discstecm of modern readers ; l^t he 
may have taken a juster measure than we do at this 
distance of the motive which prompted the discordant 
generosity. However, we must not dwell on this part 
of our subject, though a writer in the ‘Spectator' did 
propose it “ as no imaccei)tablo i^icce of entertainment 
to the town to inquire into the hidden features of the 
lJunders and mistakes of wise men.” ^ 

Of course, all iieople reviewing their own lives must 
see in them great mistakes — wonderful mistakes — 
pertiaps a mere series of mistakes as compared to that 
ideal of life with which they started, anfl in contrast 
with which the reality is a thing of shreds and patches, 
beginnings without endings, ceaseless fluctuations of 
design, so that we have something to do to trace the 
one mind at work through the successions of change. 
Yet we may be sure that this is just what others can 
see in us. It may be noted that where men them- 
selves attribute ill-success or mischance to separate 
distinct mistakes — as, for instance, to the choice of 
such an adviser, the engaging in such a speculation — 
those who have to observe them trace all to character. 
Tliey see that if failure had not come at such a junc- 
ture, it must at some other, from certain fljjiws in the 
man’s nature which he must heal and repair before he 
can go straight — that mistakes simply mark occasions 
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when lie was tested. AVo sec in a career a hundred 
chances thrown awa}" and wasted, not at all froM acci- 

I 

dent ; though the actor, looking hack, does not know 
why he chose the wrong, and is still only aware* of 
haviiv’’ vacillated hetween two courses in a certain 
toss-u]) state of mind, in which, as far as ho sees, he 
might just as well have chosen right, h(i being tlie 
last to rmiiember that a crisis is the occasion for hidden 
faults and predominating intluenees to declare them- 
selves, so that his mistakes wer(‘, in a maiiinu’, inevi- 
table. For example, one man rushes heaillong into an 
luicongenial, iin])vudent marriage, which may be con- 
sidered the hiistake, par vmllrncc, of life. Can llimv 
be, ])roperly, anything merely accidental in such a stop ^ 
Does it not belong U' a certain course of action — fo {i 
vein of folly *01* (joiiceit of which sonnet liing^ of the sort 
is a natural sequence, which In' only escapes by 11 
liaj)py accident or want of op])ortunity ? Anothm’ nuiii 
is iiitendijig to marry all his life, and dies a ])cevish ol'l 
bachelor, owning liis mistak(?; but others can trace a 
whole course of W(*.ak compliance, or sellish ungiuieroiis 
caution, as tin; caus(j of his ]»reseiit isolation. 

It may, be that the (‘iTors of a consistcnit, delilxTali* 
course of action only go by another Jiame ; but c(*rtainly 
tlie hal)it,in all its llagrancy, not oidy r)f making mis- 
takes, but of moaning ov(T them, belongs to those, win* 
a(;t on impulse, and di.sdain a ])roducible r(‘asou fer 
their actiop.s. This might semii S(df-evident ; but ik'I 
only are. the ])eople prone toinqml.se incorrigibly jnoiul 
of it as ))eing akin in their mind to geniu-s, which can 
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afford to despise the slower processes of raasoii ; but the 
^^wld• does much to foster the idea, by attaching high- 
soundingadjcctives to tlie word — so that good impulses, 
liable impulses, generous imj)ulses, run off our tongue of 
themselves. Yet, in fact, the majority of impulses jire not 
g«od or iiobhi, and ex])erience shows us that im^^ulse is 
amongst the most inconvenient and questionable guides 
in human affairs. A good impulse either means an in- 
spiration, or it is a good habit of mind, showing itself on 
some sudden call witli a readiness of response which is 
mistaken for s])ontaneous resolve. But the impulse we 
secj most of is the reverse of this, and yuoceeds from 
some looseness of mind which dtdies aifd forbids the 
formation of habits, which forms nothing, but drifts 
allnig, — when it acts on ordinary princix)les of conduct, — 
without accpiiring any lasting impressions fAnii custom, 
or any adhesiveiK'ss ; so that, when a* new or bizarre 
suggestion pn^seiits itself, it comes with the force of a 
command. Why not ? why shouldn’t they ^ — and there 
is no counteract ing stay of habit to provide an answer, 
or stand against llie delirious joy of novelty — the 
gnnihler s excitement of putting the happiiu?ss of his 
future on a chance for tht3 mere thrill of seeing it 
imperilled. 

After all, we shall not often g(‘t the actor and the 
looker-on to be of the saint* minil as to what are mis- 
takes. As the epicun^ lays the account hf his indiges- 
tion to the few drops of cri»ani in his aftc^r-diniier cup 
of tea, so the repiner over his own destiny sets his mis- 
tortunes down to trilling indiscretions, or even to what 
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others iiiiglit consider exceptional exhibitions of good 
sense; Avliiie the decisu/e failures, the incontrovertible’ 
mistakes, are defended to the death. Some of this 
school have oidy one mistake to reproach themselves 
with, blit this I’cciiiTing, as we are given to understand, 
at various turning-points of life — that of not having 
taken their own way, but having allowed themselves, 
at some critical juncture, to follow the advice, the 
example, the opinion of others. 

Persons of a speculative cast can scarcely escape this 
habit of mind. Their own experience is much like ^Ir 
Clough’s : — 

How often sat I poring o’er 
Aly stningo distortetl youth, 

So<*king ill vain in all niy store 
One feeUng based on truth 

r 

for a certain infellectiial activity prompts to a perpetual 
review and suspicion of the ])ast. Authors, the ])iclve«l 
men of this class, who are driven by their calling to 
utilise the actions and proceedings generally of so miicli 
of mankind as come in their way, may be said to con- 
stitute themselves the authority on all questions of 
cause and e/fect, and to pronounce ex eaiheOnl on what 
are the mistakes of others ; though their attitude of 
critics of the human race diverts them from personal 
vigilance, and makes them crying examples of mistakes 
in their own * persons. Thus we may see them very 
much alive ^o the world’s mistakes towards them, aiul 
very blind to the real cause, often to the real facts, of 
their own. It is next to iiii])ossible but that writers, 
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as a class, should be discontented men^ for human 
itatiire •craves for action, and, in* the long-riyi, the ob- 
sci’\'cr, whatever his success in his own field, will feel 
it a mistake that lie has not been an active worker 
instead of a chronicler and speculator on others’ 

Tlicy are almost as certain, too, to overvalue their own 
jiulgment, and thus to lay the cause of their mischances 
at the wrong door. Thus the autobiographies and per- 
sonal revelations of literary men represent them all as 
victims of mistakes. 

But all pi^oplo who are not men of action are not 
therefore men of thought. !Mistakcs are a very prolific 
subject with all who judge of things, as %o many do, 
solely by the event. There are persons who live in 
the* belief that they are wise tilj something happens 
wholly iiTesj)ective of their own conduct oi^ motives, 
when they spring as suddenly to the cbnclusion that 
tliey have been fools. Tt is Avonderful what steps will 
be regretted— what natural, proper, nay inevitable 
steps — where the event does not vindicate a course of 
action. Tt is imperative on many tempers to blame 
somebody — anybody — when things do not go as they 
wcnild have them. Thus a man meeting witli a railway 
accident is bent on proving it a gi'cat mistake that he 
went by that train at all. The irrevocable, with all 
unreasoning natures, is for ever prompting this illu- 
deceitful forjii of self-blame, whi(di issues in 
nothing, for it has not taught them any new principle 
of conduct. 

Many people attribute to themselves a series of mis- 
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takes from a mere over-estimate of their powers. It 
is their oEly method of accounting to themselv*es why 
they were not where their deserts should place them. 
It is soothing to their vanity to lay their failure to«the 
charge of some defect in policy or judgment. They 
are at the foot of the ladder instead of the top, aind 
find a feeble, vapid consolation in counting up a series 
of isolated blunders. It all comes from not embracing 
that opening, from stopping short on the way to success 
a day too soon, from an ill choice of advisers at sonic 
important crisis, and so on. But the truth is, every- 
body is making such mistakes always. No man can 
get on wdtifout the power, not of avoiding mistakes, 
but of nullifying and mastering them when made. 
Yes 1 no doubt every, life is full of mistakes, and ft is 
a further Wgiiment against morbid dw^elling upon them 
that we can raVely find in our own case which of them 
has told lastingly against us. Going by analogy-— 
observing what sort of mistakes press aiiJi gnaw on the 
minds of others — our own sensitiveness is fin* from 
being an infixllible judge. We may then be attaching 
mighty consequences to some indiscretion which has 
really seryed us well, while the mistake which has 
damaged us may lurk altogether out of our cognisance. 
Especially we may take for granted, of every nniii who 
sits and murmurs over the mistakes of others towards 
him, that, iri fact, he is suffering infinitely more from 
the conseqjLieiices of his owni. 



Considering how popular fiction is, and that it mainly 
depends for its charm on scenes — that is^on humanity 
being exhibited in its more striking combinations, where 
tllb whole nature is stirred by emotion of some kind — 
it is strange what a universal horror theue iS of a scene 
in real, actual life. The very idea 5f Ueing exposed to 
one puts us under the apprehension of being made 
painfully ridiculous, of being taken possession of, and 
losing the guardianship of ourselves. Every one shares 
the dread. Amongst xicople Avho rexiresent society, the 
recoil is unanimous. Of course, the alarm is greatest 
wliere something liarrowing and distressing is apxire- 
bended, and this needs little accounting for ; but mere 
Xileasurable excitement, if it threatens their serenity, 
is a thing that well-to-do, comfortable x^eople always 
eschew if they can. Now we suspcjct that men gen- 
erally assume this reluctance to having their feelings 
meddled with to arise from the fact that something very 
startling — some effect of roused emotion which should 
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shake them t(? their centres — ^would be the consequence 
of breaking through their crust of reserve. They take’ 
for granted they must *be cold and self-restrained out- 
wardly, because they have such a great deal of feeling 
at botj;om, though kept religiously out of sight. There 
are people, for instance, who never will say good-bjse, 
oi; encounter a parting, because they cannot stand it. 
Now we do not want scenes to come into fashion, and 
should be sorry to see the world turn maudlin and sen- 
timental; but still there is a view of this horror of 
scenes, and this extreme solicitude to avoid them, 
which seems to us more in accordance witli probability 
than the oneH:hus readily acquiesced in. Men imagine 
they are afraid of any expression of feeling because 
they might risk exj)osing themselves by some unmaflfly 
excess of ieh«ment emotion ; but have they not also 
other grounds fbr Evading the trial ? We greatly sus- 
pect that, under this supeihcial belief that we should 
be too deeply moved in ceriain situations — perhaps 
torn and convulsed by tragic or patlietic passion — there 
is a lurking, unacknowledged misgiving that possibly 
we should not be moved enough for our credit, or even 
for our self-esteem: for to discover that the crust is 

f 

impenetrable — in fact no crust at all, but just nether 
millstone inside and out — would be by no means grati- 
fying to our self-love. Yet people whose feelings are 
never reached, who carefully keep themselves out of 
the way of having them tried, are much more likely to 
have too little feeling than too much. And how many 
injustices and cruelties are committed, how many 
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abuses go on, because of this dread of breaking the 
ttanqufl surface of things! Amd why this dread? 
Because there is a vague notion that people cannot 
beac — ^that they would sink under, or be permanently 
injured by — things which they could bear per^ctly 
weil, and which would not injure them at aU. We are 
convinced that too much feeling, as a disinterested be- 
nevolent affection, is one of the very rarest excesses to 
be found in human nature. The purest feeling submits 
to the inevitable ; and, when tinged with selfishness and 
obstinacy, it yields and calms itself, with whatever ill- 
grace, so soon as nothing is to be gained by holding out. 

The majority of men, from the habit of 'indulging a 
selfish fear of pain and annoyance, have not feeling 
enoftgh — ^they would bo ashamed «f themselves if they 
knew how liltle. Wo are justified in saying tfiis of any 
one who, when nature and the occasion *deniand some 
expression, makes no sign — ^who is cold and forbidding 
when he ought to be warm and sympathising. We 
cannot believe in any feeling that never shows itself ; 
or only on extreme occasions Avliich disorganise the 
mind and will; though there is a romantic notion the 
reverse of this, connecting a stern impassivq manner, 
under all ordinary trials, with hidden fires and a 
world of unexpressed i)assion if it could but be reached. 
It may be that peculiar circumstances will rouse the 
smouldering flame into a brief conflagratidii ; we may 
see a struggle of half temper, half feeling^ in these 
harder natures ; but what good docs it do, and why do 
we prize it because it is hard to reach ? It is not fair 
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to value pity or tenderness in proportion as they are 
nnwillingiy given ; aiid yet how often it is so !• Yd\i 
have no heart there, my dear Fontenelle,” said a witty 
Frenchwoman, laying her hand on the waistcoat of«her 
frieivl, it is another brain but if Fontenelle could 
have been betrayed under extreme pressure to exhibit 
some symi)toms of humanity, tliere are many who 
would deem the emotion, when it came, all the choicer 
and more precious for its rarity ; and so, prcjbably, 
would the man himself, taking good care at the saiiu' 
time that the thing should never liappen again. 

, But even where there is the averages of heart and 
kindliness, how little cause is there for alarm on this 
head!^ How soon j)eople get over things! 'NVliich of 
our acquaintance have we any reason to supposii'^has 
permanently* suffered by his feelings ? How rarely 
have we soeii our friends dee])ly moved 1 And if we 
have on some trying occasion, what harm has it done 
them to sound for awhile the hiilden depths of their 
nature, aiul how long did the lu’essim*, last? We do 
not wdsh it otherwise. We are not complaining that 
passionate fiioliiig is not lasting — thiire would b(i no 
peace, n(x living, if it were ; but we argue from it that 
the alarm about scenes is not really chargeabhi to any 
excess of sentiment in most of ns. We are all inaik 
of pretty tough material, and can bear a good deal, fii 
some the objection may no doubt be traced to a reason- 
able and ^lignified rcdnctance to having our more sccivt 
subtle life intruded ux)on without urgent necessity, hi 
th*‘, majority, it arises from that preference of the super- 
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ficial over the deep, as involving little ^trouble and 
taking ieast out of us, Avhicli is amongst tlie^inost uni- 
versal of human characteristics/ and which leads us 
coi^stantly to prefer the pleasure that costs us least 
effort, even wliDe we know iiitenser onjoynierit from 
the exercise of our nobler faculties to be within reach. 
In a great many, it is attriljutable to the opinion that 
affected shallow natures revel in scenes, and tlierefore 
that manliness must keep clear of every expression of 
feeling. There are peo])le, no doubt, the o])])osite of 
those Ave have hitherto discussed, who have a relish 
for excitement of the weei)ing, demonstrative, tragic 
(^Qi't — people w’ho, from natural fussiness anil the waiil 
of good social training, love to display themselves in 
lueiodraniatic action, and whose fancy is easil/ caught 
and tickli‘d*by sudden, and, as it seems to^th^m, toucdi- 
iiig situations. 'While they are exprer!sing as much 
real emotion as is in them, tiny {ir(‘ not ins(*iisible to 
an agreeable considousness of doing the thing Avell and 
putting colder natures to shame. Thesi‘ pmsons, from 
thinking a good deal of themselves, and very likely 
of their family peculiarities, have less tact than their 
ncighhours, and are apt to enlist unwilling recruits 
into the service of their gushing ellusions ; and they 
may Avell maki^ scenes a tcnii of horror and rc]U’oacli 
to us all by getting them up with nnsympatliising 
seconds, caught at uiiaAvares, Avho have to walk through 
their part in uns])eakal)le (quandary and confusion. 

It is iiiucli tlu? same s])irit Avhich enjoys* these little 
emotional dramas that dicta'tos the grand pompous 
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system of lyeaking evil tidings, which, ingeniously 
managed, ^is greater torture than the ill new&^ itself, 
the operator all the while engrossed with his own share 
of the performance, and so profoundly impressed with 
his own neat exordium as to have no attention for its 
effect upon the sufferer. A person well up in the ait 
of protracting an announcement may, in the course of 
his gradual disclosure, convey to a lively excited ima- 
gination a taste of every conceivable calamity. Nothing 
comes up to what the fancy can conjure out of vague 
tlireatenings of evil; and the curious thing is, that 
people of this turn — and it is another mark of their 
total want of observation — will always fancy others so 
much more tender and susceptible than they can pre- 
tend to*be themselves. Men who ought to be perfeeftly 
aware that, opt of their own immediate doniestic circle 
— wife and chiidrdn, and their pecuniary affairs — there 
is nothing they could not face calmly, and, after an 
hour’s thought and speculation upon it, feel perfectly 
used to as an old idea, will break ” the most nat- 
ural intelligence to men whom they have no reason to 
think different from themselves. Tliey will attribute 
to remote consanguinity a power over the aficctioiis 
which belongs only to our own hearth, and will keep a 
man on tenter-hooks in announcing, witli circumlocu- 
tion and a parade of jirecaution, the demise of a cousin 
or an uncle with whom he was never a very particular 
ally during life. The victim would exclaim, in peevish 
relief, ''Is that all?" but that there is an instinct in 
the most random of us* always alive to protect the 
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credit of oui> feelings. Nobody likes to^ take things 
more trolly than is expected of him — ^the delusion is 
winked at — and his friend goes ofi Iris way with all that 
gloj^ and effusion of sentiment men feel when engaged 
in their peculiar vocation. 

yiie fact is, feeling is a mysterious thing about which 
all have a curiosity in their neighbour’s case so long 
as it can be indulged without committing self. How 
a nuin will take an event which closely concerns him, 
is amongst the first sj^eculations of the circle to which 
he belongs. The quickest observation, the keenest 
study of character, can never foretell how those we 
know best will be affected by any new^or startling 
occurrence. A great many people never reason on 
tliei* own sensations at all ; experience does nofliing to 
disturb a certain conventional standard pf 'proi)riety. 
But this is not all. Feeling is, in fact, a capricious 
quality, subject to a hundred uiiaccouiitable influences, 
so that no degree of penetration can arrive at any cer- 
tainty, or can settle what i)eople will do or say under 
given contingencies, wlierc the romance of real life is 
ill action. Peoiile’s dislike of scenes solely arises from 
the notion that they may be implicated. They are curi- 
ous to hear of, and are even not unwilling to witness, 
liunian perturbations, where this apprehension does not 
come ill ; only the more educated and thoughtful per- 
sons are, the less they can contemplate the possibility 
of being unconcerned spectators on such occasions. 

The poor are exceedingly subject to this hunger for 
witnessing the passions at woik, as op^iosed to the re- 
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luctance we ^ave dwelt upon in persons ‘Subject to the 
world’s training ; and they have this to be said fi?r their 
curiosity — ^that wherefts education and society bend all 
minds to a certain external coiifoimity, warning the 
cold against an uiicoiicemed manner, and instilling the 
necessity of self-restraint on warmer temperaments,— in 
the humbler classes the real working of the mind is 
laid bare with little ellbrt at disguise or assuinj)tioii. 
Where the aftections are strong and the temi)er ardent, 
all the stormy tumults of tragedy and the vehemence 
of passion are brought wdthiii the comi>ass of our l)e- 
lief ; but whore the nature is dull, and further dead- 
ened by stglid ignorance and daily sordid cares and 
iiidulg(3ncos — till the j>rcsent is all in all, and nothing 
can toifch the mind that does not touch the sensji^s— 
there is ro ^ecorous pretence, no pro[)rie<y to stand 
instead of feekngr They do not know that anything is, 
expected from them, either for their own credit or the 
conniKm credit of humanity. They allow us to see all 
the nakedness of the land. An old couple lost tlicir 
son in the late war, and it became the painful duty of 
their pastor to communicate the intelligence to tlioni, 
wliich he did with all the cautious tenderness he could 
command. There was a pause, which the old man 
first broke as he turned to the bereaved mother, in safe 
reliance on her sympathy, with the w'ords, “ Now, we 
ought to get something by that.” Every class has its 
selfish unnatural fathers ; but sueli sim])li(;ity ol’ ego- 
tism can olily be betrayed where the restraint of public 
opinion is unknown. 
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Considering the irksomeness of fligh^, ill-timed 
e^thibitipns of feeling, which are, annoying on one side 
and deteriorating on the other, we might well leave the 
subject to individual tastes and inclinations but for 
one consideration. The real grievance and mischief of 
dr§ad of scenes lies, of course, in its interfering with 
expression of sympathy where sympathy is a positive 
need. When men are under the first pressure of real 
trouble, they are not afraid of scenes — ^that is, as an 
ordinary rule, they are not. It is often the only com- 
fort the occasion allows them. Some one to talk to, 
some eye that will pity, is then the first want ; and 
even beyond this is the curious longing, which belongs 
to people ill an unhinged state of feeling, to see in 
otli^s some effect of the disorgaiiisation they aVe con- 
scious of in* themselves. They require sojne Reflection 
of tlieir own disorder — they want tc^ son their friend 
visildy altered and changed by participation with their 
trouble. Tliey even run through the circle of their 
acquaintance with a vague curiosity how they will 
take what affects theiiiselvos so deeply. And in this 
hour of weakness, in tliis unconscious yearning for 
something new, some relief from the burden of impor- 
tunate tlpuglit, the frieml who dreads a scene stays at 
home, and argues with himself and others that he can 
do no good — that is, he cannot i»estore the dead, or re- 
pair a broken fortune, or end suspense, or make an in- 
constant lover faithful, or reform a bad sou. lie knows 
he would be welcome — this we take for granted; but 
because he can only sit and liSten, and share the sor- 

G 
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row, and show a pitying countenance — bring some 
change, some new suggestion, some fresh asipect rvf 
things — ho stays at home, avoids a scene, and adds a 
sense of disappointment and chill desertion to tr()u])I(-s 
which he might have helped his friend to bear, if not 
to escape from. After all, people generally lose inni-o 
than they gain by avoiding anything painful that coiiios 
naturally in their way. No decent man can feel com- 
fortable while ill his heai-t he knows liimself a coward. 
And, ill otlu‘r res] )ects, those who exercise their teelinos 
are happier than those who suppress them. Th(‘,y liavi: 
more the sense of living ; they are mor(j at one willi 
the great Immaii family ; they are occii])i(Hl witli ilu' 
interests which have the strongest hold on otliers; 
and, abovci all, tliey liave not cut th('niselves otf ftmn 
(he study — of all others tile most absorbing — ol‘ hiiiniiii 
nature. A lUal knowledg(‘ of cliaractcn* can only In' 
acquired by seeing iu(*,ii iiiKhw cAaay variidy of ciiriiin- 
stance ; and we have an imperfeid, and very oftiai f;dsc. 
idea of (;veiy man wlium w(*. only know at (‘ase jiml 
entrenched behind all the restraints of sociidy. 



ACQUAINTANCES AND EEIENDS. 


Tiikkk is a viTV coniniou ooiifusion of idoas lictw'oii 

• 

and iVic'iids, whicli not only gives fals(.‘ 
notions ot‘ socudv, but n^sults in a good deal of conceit 
au<t linrsl I judging. Some |M*o|>le.ai’e always wondiabig 
and regrcdfing that acqiuiintances do itot turn into 
IViends by a sort of* natural growth or tVanslbrniation ; 
wliile. otluu’s atlect to dijspise ac(juaiiitanct s, because 
lliey ar(3 not friends, and therefore not Avorth having. 
Fu talk ainl in theory, “ iihuh* ” acquaintama's, as they 
Jii’t; called, an; disparaged. Ac(.|Uaintanei\ship is thought 
a worldly thing, and iinh'od then^ is in) sirnu’ test of 
worldlin(‘ss Avith a goovl many minds than tlyit p(‘rsons 
•should accept society for Avhat it is — the intercourse of 
acquaintances — and find ])h‘asiir(* in it. To know many 
people, and to know them mainly through their open 
n^ud palpable (pialities and gifts — to like* their company, 
without curiously impiiring AAhether the exiting super- 
ficial sympathy may he forced into deeper and luore 
J^dnnate eurrents of fi‘eling — is supposed to iin]>ly a 
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frivolous, a oold, or a worldly temper. This sentiment 
is embodied in so many representations of lift, froifi 
that of the austere professor who denounces dinner- 
parties because the guests are apt to take an airy and 
cursof-y view of things, and to abstain from probing 
into each other's profounder convictions, — who would 
confine every social demonstration to tea-meetings of a 
very few friends of identical habits and feelings, — down 
to that of the toper wdio sings over his cups, “ Only give 
him his friend and his glass, all the rest of the world may 
go hang," that it may be called universal. Tliat is, it 
universal as a sentiment, for it is incapable of being 
really put ifi practice. Everybody Jias acquaintances, 
could ill spare them, and is really gi'oatly indebted to 
them, even though there may be no chance of the relfSioii 
ever changing into that of intimate friendship. Iversons 
are not worse t*iian we are because entire sympathy is in- 
compatible between our liatuD'S and theirs. Yet, when 
people talk and write of acquaintance's in contrast witli 
friends, tlujre is generally a growd at the holloW' world, 
as though the grumbler stood outsid(i of it. No sacli 
thing. The world may be liollow, but this is not a ne- 
cessary proof of it. It is no sign of its hollowness that 
men wlio meet one another on certain understood terms 
of guarded a])proach do not get nearer. Our friends 
may be hollower, less sincere, than our acquaintances, 
and yet may suit us better — may reach a different, 
deeper, iiu^re intimate part of us, adapt themselves with 
a nicer fit and adjustment to what is peculiar and char- 
acteristic in us, and be bound to us, and we to them. 
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by a stronger, more exacting, and more s^red tie than 
iicqnaidtances, however estimable. 

It is clearly necessary to establish the generic differ- 
cnoe between friendship and ordinary social intercourse 
before we can settle the claims and duties of ^each. 
Once grant that mere acquaintancesliip is a good and 
profihible relation in itself, though devTilopingiiito no- 
tliiug closer and warmer, and we shall see that a great 
deal that has at all times been said on this subject is 
unjust as wcill as impracticable, through the neglect of 
proper distinctions. It is through our circle of ac- 
quaintance, so far as it is at once well chosen and ex- 
tensive, that wc realise our duties as citizefis, so to say, 
— that we derive our knowledge of mankind, and learn 
the* claims of our own class and what we owe to it — 
that we acquire proprieiy of manner and independence 
of thought. Acquaintanceship is, in*facl, the medium 
tlirough which we see the Avorld, by which we toucli it 
and become cognisant of public opinion. If it were 
possible for men to have none but intimate friends be- 
tween them and the vast system at work around them, 
tlicy would degenerate into every form of crotchety ec- 
coiitriciity, ovm*bcaring tyranny, or enervatin^g (lej)end- 
encc. Ihit it is quite clear that this external st)cial 
connection, to be of nnitual service, must be under 
(luite dilleTent laws from those which regulate friend- 
ship ; and this is just the distinction whidi prosy mor- 
alists, or moralists when they are prosy, have refused 
to acknowledge. From our childhood we have read 
denunciations of society as heartless and ungrateful for 
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letting its members slip through, and pass out of sight, 
under the* touch of misfortune. The popular, ‘‘pictur- 
esque illustration of this in story-books used to be the 
easy, careless, amiable spendthrift, who, after lavislring 
his feHune upon so-called friends, was, in the evil 
hour, doseited by them. Now, frienils are not the sort 
of peo])lo men do lavish fortuncis upon. The spend- 
thrift wished to make a figure or to enjoy himself, and 
collected about him whoever would further this end. 
Ihit it was really the fault of the spend(‘r, not of tlu* 
world, that ho should drop through after his money 
\vas gone. The assuni])iion was preposterous that, after 
Ids own meUns were wasted, his acH^uaintance should 
make all straight by giving him tludrs — which was th(‘ 
moral a])parently pressed on our raw and ])erpl(?xiMl 
judgment. Acquaintances arci not called upon to ad- 
visee oiui anotfier on their jndvatc^ affairs. Tiny liavi' 
not data upon which to jmlge (d* priideiKie or imprudiaia*. 
On this point each man must takii care of himsedf, and 
do his duty to society by setting a wise exani[)le. If 
is not really heaiiless to refuse to share our pos- 
sessions with every man with whom we liav(^ inter- 
changed dinners ; and altered fortunes may act as a 
separating influence without any just charge of coldness 
on the. more- fortunate i)arty, becaus(i tlien^ has always 
been a tacit understanding that tlui int(;i-course is sub- 
ject to certain coinlitions. Towards acquaintance inoii 
act in thej.r coiporate capacity as nuimbers of‘ society ; 
while friendship is strictly a tie betweem two contract- 
ing parties, witli which society has no right to interto* 
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Of course, people act upon tliis view of ^e difference^ 
Betwecti the two relations ; but if they act upder a con- 
fused idea that there is soiiiethiilg insincere and heart- 
Jes« ill it all the while, they are likely to he heartless 
and insincere. Tliey shuffle, and shirk, and fail in the 
kindness and tenderness which belong alike to every 
form of intercourse. In fact, people are often unfeel- 
ing, and even cruel, to old acquaintances, because they 
fear that sacrifices Avliich are only duo to friendship will 
bo expected from them. 

If it were true that it is hard-hearted and hollow not 
to hold by acquaintances through every turn of fortune, 
every change of (urcii instances, and every iifflculty tliat 
time throws in the way, then the fewer of them we form 
tlifl better; and some iieoplc, in, argument at feast, are 
quite ready to act upon this principle, iinii* to confine 
their society to those whom, in an ex'act* sense, they call 
IVieiids. Ihit in fact, in the true meaning of the wonl, 
people cannot have many friends ; nor will they have 
any more for rejecting acipiaintancos, nor be any better 
morally; while intellectually they Avill miss a great 
freshening and ]iolishing influence on liuman nature, 
which recpiires for its development popular and general 
intercourse, as well as particular intimacies. In de- 
fending society from the charge of being necessarily 
hollow, by showing that its ordinary intercourse is not 
founded on false pretences, we are not-denying that 
it may be unsatisfactory. It is unsatisfactory that 
appearances do not go for all they seem to the unin- 
itiated, that reality eludes iiieifs grasp, that all people 
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who reflect pii their position find something illusory 
and infirm in tlieir hold of things. Certain it' is tluii 
there is no complaint 'more universal tlian the want of 
a staff of real friends. People cannot uiiderslaiid liow^ 
frientjship being so human a thing, there should he so 
little of it. Tliey per])etually attrihute the deflict in 
tlieir own life to circumstances, and geiKjrally with a 
show of reason; and all that can bo said is, that cir- 
cumstances which seem so trivial, or so peculiar, or 
so accidimtal, appear to be in this matter a univ(‘,rsal 
agent. The cry, after all, does not come from the 
adections. It springs from the desire to b(i a living 
acting, neces>;ary part of thii world in wliich we iiiid 
ourselves. Nobody really feels himself to be substan- 
tially what he seems.. People who are calh‘d “in flic, 
world,” and are looked upon by tludr distant tihnids as 
in the turnioiran/l heart of things, feel tlnmiselvi's ex- 
cluded from the mystery and the si?cret of it all. The 
people they live and act with, and with whom they arc 
idmititied as one — p(*rhaps (*.xclusiv(‘ — community, show 
them only their outside. TIujy stand looser from tluMii ; 
tlnw nev(‘r really touch; th(*y an^ considous of illusion 
and sli[)periiu^ss — of a sort of imjx^sture. Thosi* wlio 
have never felt the excitmnent of being ])art of wlnit 
they see, of owning a ]dace in the active social fabric, 
wonder how, in tlicnr sl(M‘py circles, ac.ipiaintancii docs 
not grow into something warmer through the iiktc 
lapses of years — how the sohmin, didl, stat(‘d meetings 
should not, through mere friction and contact, kindle 
into something genial, llopehiss aspiration ! for there 
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is no greater impossibility than that a twenty years’ 
guardecl accpiaintanceship should, under auy conceiv- 
able circumstances, change into friendship, or even into 
aclfive unrestrained sociability. 

Tliis im])atience and rcjpiniiig is natural in the 3;oung, 
whose liopes are alive and their antici])atioiis all astir 
on every new acquaintance out of whom imagination 
can construct a castle or a vision. Until experience 
lias done its work, there is something intolerable to 
ardent bnnperanients in facing the slight tenure which 
they really have on all they see — the little hold they 
have, or are ever liktdy to have, on Avhat they take 
society to be. To lie attracted by peoples, tb meet them 
at stated times, but always with some impedinunit to 
any erihsion of thought and sentinunit — to ^ make no 
way — to lind the same friendly cordiality always suc- 
ceeded, when the otjcasion is ]Kist, by the same inditler- 
ence — disgusts them, and makes them rail, not, of 
course, at this ])artieular iiistanei*, but at the society 
which ])(*rniits such things, and holds congenial souls 
back from the thrilling ])leasur(‘s of a real encounter. 
They are apt to think tlunr elders cold, and spoilt by 
the world, who ri‘sign themselves to things a^ tiny tind 
them, are h\ss exacting from fatt^, and expect nothing 
horn soci(‘ty but what it giv(»s. They cannot under- 
stand ])ersons who enjoy an agreeable acquaintance 
though th(‘ ])eriodieal meetings lead to nothing further, 
mul who learn to be satisfitnl with the ndresjunent and 
Variety as lar as tlu‘y go, A\;ithout. exju'cting deeper 
satisfaction from such intercourse, or any fundamental 
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changes in their daily life — who can estimate pleasant 
people at their full value, yet reconcile themseTves td 
the conviction that these people's choicer gifts aiul 
warmer intimacies are not for them. Time shows* u.s 
all that a man may have much in liim wliich suits 
us and fits in with us in matters of general interest, 
yc^t be wanting on all points necessary for private 
satisfaction. Tliese public (pialities are good aiul 
w'ortliy ones, and it is fair that they should have 
their arena and be esteemed at tlieir true value, 
though the same mind may have inferior or, to us, 
iitterly uncongimial elements. Morc'over, we learn by 
experience that there aiv, real substantial good (piali- 
ties which yet fit pc'uple rather for acquaintances than 
friends, because these (]ualiti(‘s are constantly clogged 
with some alk)y which hills upon clos(i intimacy. Thus, 
brilliant conversiiiional powers are inestimable in an 
acquaintance, but have certainly their drawl>ack in a 
friend ; and a good grasj) of general subjects, or wit, or 
])olish, or grac(} of inaniiiT, an* (compatible witli parlicii- 
lar iiitellecitual wants and defective synipatliies wliicli 
might, and constantly do, detract from their eharia and 
discpialify for friendship. Again, tlane is a dilVu.sivf 
benevolence and general good-nature*, iiica])al)le of 
tinct preferenccis, ])ut (piickeiied into a(;tivity ])y cIkht- 
ful sccuj os, which makes nice" people and d(?sirabli‘ 
ac(iuaintanc6s, tliougli, for oui* part, we sliemld not lool' 
to tliem iji the (iiuergencies of life. Indeed, a hostol 
natural deficienci(^.s may be kept out of sight in giuircH 
intercourse, and we may be only gainers by what geuc* 
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ral society fosters and brings to light. So far, there is no 
^ hollowness ” nor worldliiiess in those who .accept so- 
ciety for what it is — a scene where all are on their good 
behaviour, and in a position to show their more agree- 
able qualities and to kcH}p the rest in the l)ackgrDund. 
When X)eople, through habit and deadiiess to higher 
tilings, grow satisfied and content with acquaintanoes 
only, and have lost even the yearning for anything 
d(ieper or more intimate, then, of course, they become 
open to the charge of liol lowness. But this is not the oc- 
casion to talk of club windows, of Bond Street loungers, 
dowagers, old stagers, men about town, and professional 
diiiers-out, who in one sense know hundl*eds, and in 
another have not a friend in the world ; thou<:^i many 
of ni(‘se folks, whom the young, affluent in hoxie and in 
inherited friends, contemn as heartless imed-ux) world- 
lings, are friendh'ss, not from incaimcity for friendshix^, 
but because none excejit acqiiaiiitaiuH's are left to them 
at a time when friends are not to be had for the wish. 
It is wonderful what one of the.se old fogies now and 
then turns into — what heartiiu'ss he will develop when 
cireninstances give him a chance; though we own the 
translbrination is a rare one. , 

What we would say is, that acquaintances, and ac- 
quaintances tinly, can awakmi certain feelings anil do 
certain things for us. It is xirecisely because we do 
not know them intimately, nor they us, tlutt this service 
is remlered. Society, as it is conducted , in highly- 
civilised and artificial comimyiities, requires great i)ow- 
ers of reticence, selection, and self-control in those who 
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mix ill it. Jnexporienced persons, on finding them- 
selves suddenly part of it, are almost certain, If thef 
throw themselves into^the scene at all, to commit them- 
selves by over-energy of expression, by too earnest a 
tone, by showing parts of themselves for which this is 
not the fitting sphere; and on becoming conscious of 
this difference between themselves and those around 
them, a sense of resentment is awakened against a stato 
of things which has made their sincerity and warmtli 
appear outre, and perhaps ridiculous. But the neces- 
sary repression of what it is deliglitful to impulsive 
natures to express is really a check upon vanity ami 
display. Ev’ery person accustomed to society feels tliat 
he must not obtrude even his most heartfelt convictions 

4 

too forcibly, where it « cannot be dom^ without also Ob- 
truding himself. The light, passing, superficial treat- 
ment of subjects even of interest in mixed circles (loos 
not imply, as some suppose, that jxiople have not pro- 
found convictions which, elsewhere, and on what seem 
to them fitting occasions, th(*y can ex])ress with l)otli 
the force and warmth their importance demands. 
But expericiiice has taught them that tlie R^juiblio 
of society, will not and cannot stand dictators, and 
that the unrestrained libeity of speeeli of one would be 
the subjection and suppression of the rest. People 
may fimey themselves sup(;rior who will go nowlune 
where they may not speak their minds, and who sliuii 
all that arp not of their own way of thinking. Pmt 
they miss a discipline which might make them of 
service in their generation ; and they also miss tlie 
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taste of that exhilarating yet unselfish pleasure which 
iflinds Dpcn to the influence of society can^ alone ex- 
perience through the genial contact of numbers — that 
plegLSure the mind seasoned with humanity naturally 
feels in itself at the sight of a multitude of people who 
seem pleased with one another, and are partakers of 
the same common entertainment.” 



SAYING DISAGREEABLE THINGS. 


Some ])oopl(‘, not otlun’wi.sc* ill-natured, are apt to 
their conversation with disagreeahlo sayings, nnpl(‘asiiiii 
coniiJients, uncoinrortablo insinuations. Such a])ersi)ii 
we son'ieliines li(*ar, is a. go(»(l sort of fellow, hut laoliiis 
away of -saying disagreeahle things. Such a woiiiaii 

can 1){; very ckarraing when she pleases, hut . In 

fact, these ])eo])h* an* n(*V(*r spoken of for thre(^ coum*- 
cutive sentences without a ([ualitication. A disagn-i’ 
able thing is distinguished from an iinj)(irtin(‘iice, wliicli 
it often closely r(*.s(*nihles, by cta’tain mark.s. In tin* 
first place, an impertinence we n(*ed not stand, but llu- 
oth(*r we oft(;n must, awani that it is the result ot ( i-n 
tain conditions of our friend’s mind, Avhich, as wc caa- 
not hope to alter, wo must resign oursidves to. An 
impertinence may or may not be true — its main <I('sigii, 
independent. of trutli, is, more or less, to insult. It b 
of the essence of a disagreeable thing that it should ho 
true — true'in itself, or true as representing the speaki'ivs 
state of feeling. And yet an unpalatable truth is not 
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teclmically a (lisagreeal)le thing any more than an im- 
portin(»ice, though, of course, tlie being told it is an 
uni)leasant operation. It it neoessary for us now and 
then to hear unpalatable and unwelcome truths ; but a 
disagreeable thing is never a moral necessity — it is 
spoken to relieve the speaker’s mind, not to profit the 
hearer. The same utterance may be an impcjrtincmce, 
an unpalatable truth, ora disagreeabhi thing, according 
to time and circumstance. I'cr examph?, in a fit of 
absence, w(3 'piupiitrate some solecism in dress or beha- 
viour. It is an unwelcome truth to be told it, while 
tliore is yet o])])ortunity for remedy, or partial remedy: 
it is ail ini])ertin(‘nco to be informed <>f it l^y a strange^- 
Avho lias no right to concern himself with our allairs: 
it i^ a disngr(*eablt*. tiling Avh(*n — the occasion pa^t — our 
tneiid (*n lightens us about it, sinnily as a yiecl.' of infor- 
mation. Wi; all of us, no doubt, havedriyuds, ndatioiis, 
and ac(juaiiitane(‘s who tliink it (|uite a, suIficiiMit r(*asoii 
lor saying a tbiug that it is true. Prohably we have 
ourselves known the state, of mind in whieli wo find a 
rortain tact or o])inioii a burden, a load to be got rid of; 
and, under the gross mistake that all tiTitli must be 
spoken, that it is nncandid and dangi'rous not to 
deliver a testimony — convinced that truth, like murder, 
will out, and that our friend, sooner or later, must learn 
the unacceptable fact — we come to the conclusion that 
it is best for all jiarties to get the thing oyer by being 
ourself the executionc'r. We have most of us acted the 
terrible at some time or other. But*this crude 
simplicity of candour, where it is the result of the mere 
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blind intrusive assertion of truth, is a real weiglit ; aiul 
the primary law of politeness, never to give uimuccssary 
pain, as soon as it is. apprehended, is welcomed as a 
deliverer. Cliildren and the very young have not ex- 
perience enough for any but the most limited sympathy, 
and can only partially compare the feelings of others 
with their own. Indeed, the idea of the comparison 
does not occur to them. But there are people who, in 
this res])ect, remain children all their days, and very 
awkward children too — who burst with a fact as tlio 
fool with his secret, and, like the hair-dresser in Leech's 
caricature, arci impcdled to tell us that our hair is thin 
dt the top, tjiough nothing whatiwer is to come of tli(‘ 
communication. These, as Sydney Smith says, turn 
friendship into a system of lawful and unpunisho,hlp 
impertinence^ from, so lar as we can see, no 'worse cause 
than incoiitinmice of fact and opinion — feeling it to be 
a suflicituit and triumphant defence of every per])i‘tra- 
tion of the sort, that it is true. “ Why did you te.ll Mr 
So-and-so that his sermon was fifty minutes long?” 
"Because I liad looked at my watch.'' “ Wliy did you 
remind such a one that he is growing fat and old 
" Because ho is.” “ Why repcuit that unfavoura])le criti- 
cism?” '‘I had just read it.” "Why dis])arage tliis 
man's ixarticiilar friends ?” " I don’t like them.” " AVIiy 
say to that young lady that her dress was unbecoming?” 

really thought so.” It is, however, noticeal)lc in 
persons of this oljtrusive candour that tliey have oyos 
for blemis^ies only. They are never imi)elled to toll 
ideasant truths — from wiiich, no doubt, we may infer a 
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certain acerbity of temper, though these strictures may 
])e spolcen in seeming blunt, honest good-humour. Still, 
they talk in this way from natural obtuseness and in- 
lie^nt defect of sympathy. These are the people who 
always liit upon the wrong thing to say, and instinctively 
ferret out sore subjects. They are not the class we have 
ill our thoughts. Indeed, they incapacitate tliemselves 
for serious mischief, as their acquaintance give them a 
wide bcrtli, and take care not to expose their more cher- 
ished interests to their tender mercies. It requires some 
refinement of perception to say the more pungent and 
penetrating disagreeable things. We must care for the 
opinion or the regard of a person Avhose sayings of this 
sort can keenly annoy us. A man must have made 
fviciids before he can wound them. A real expert in 
this art is never rude, and can convey a'tlisregard ap- 
proaching to contempt for another's opinion, hit him in 
his most vulnerable ]ioints, and send him off generally 
depressed and uiicoiiilbrtable, without saying a word 
that can be fairly taken hold of. 

Of course the people most distinguished in this way 
are disappointed ])(*.ople. In the exanqdes that occur 
tons, we perceive that life has not satisfied them — they 
do not occupy the ]dace in men's minds which they feel 
they deserve. Jhit this is no explanation, for tlui ten- 
dency is just as lik(dy to have causeil the disappoiiit- 
nieiit as the disajipoiiitmeiit the tendency. ' People who 
start in life with high, though not wholly ungrounded 
notions of their owm deserts, detiiiite claims, and elabo- 
nite self-appreciation, are certain to be in constant col- 

IT 
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lisioH with their friends, and with society. Their senso 
of their ovrn rights and merits is perpetually infringciT. 
Their friendship or scWice entails an obligation whicli 
is never duly ri'cognised. The memory becomes loaded 
with supposed slights. Every part of the man is instiiiel 
with gTicvances, which inevitably exhale in disagreeable 
things. We la^ar them in covert insinuations. AVe 
read them in rigid smiles. They look out of cold, for- 
bidding eyes. They declare thenis(‘lves in stiff, re])cllii]ff 
courtesies. And the mischief does not end here. 
is no habit more catching. Tempers amiabhj enoiigli 
\vlien let alone devedo]) uiub'r a stimulus. It is not ii 
wholly unpTeasant excitement to find ourselvi^s observ- 
ing all |he forms of fricmdly and kindly int(Tcoiirse, vet 
giving as good as W(i g(*t, or at any rati* ]>arrying \Vitli 
spirit. TheiV. is only one class of persons in thi* world 
— tlie perfectly humble-minded — who nev(‘r say dis- 
agreeable things. 

Nobody acknowledges himself to 1)0 an habiliiid 
oflender in this lino. No man will own himsidf car(‘loss 
of giving pain. AAnien we do become conscious of liavia.u 
thonghtl(\s,sly wounded our neighlumr s foldings or sidf- 
love, it may commonly bo tracial to the blinding swiiy 
of some conviction held in a one-sided, sellish s]nrit. 
All .strong ])repo.s.sessions de.stroy sym])athy, and, lik^' 
ab.sence of mind, induce an exclu.sive att(‘ntion to our 
own objects or wi.shes. To judge from th(*ir hiogni- 
phies, religious professors are (exceedingly a})t to oit 
in this direction — unless, perhaps, it be that they sny 
disagreeable things more deliberatcily, and more on 
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principle, tlian the laity. The young l^dy who an- 
'Sweredf her friencrs aniiouiicement of her a^Jiiroachiiig 
marriage by the inquiry, if she (jvtir renioinbered 
tlif^t her future husband might die, thought she was 
])reachiug a sermon, but was simply saying a disagree- 
able thing. The occasion called for sympathy, and 
preaching was an obtrusion (jf self and its specialty — 
all unconscious ex])edi(‘nt for bringing down her friend 
from a high position of interest to a level something 
below her own. ''fhe habit of saying disagreeable things 
belongs im])artially to both sexes, but the maumn* and 
the motive ditfer. Our example illustrates thii femi- 
nine form. Tluu'e is commonly a touch af jealousy to 
be traced in a woman’s trying or irritating sayings, 
lu^vcver nanotii and far-tetched. However abstract and 
general the remark may be, an insight* into circiim- 
stancos will ])robably furnish the clue — II bring some 
personal and ])articular cause to light which has held 
sympathy in abeyance, ^len can say disagreeable 
things without the suggestions of this proin])ter. They 
enjoy the pleasure of S(‘lf-assertion, the gratilicatiou of 
putting a friend in possession of their I'xact impressions. 
Tliere is a ridish for taking down for its own sake, a 
vein of hardness and coldbloodedness, which belongs to 
some very respectable sort of peoph', impi'lling them to 
give a stone instead of bread — to utter tlinty “ I told you 
«o’s,” cold moralities, inojiportune counsels, and harsh 
reminders, when the confiding spirit has laid bare its 
needs, or its penitence, and asked for sympathy. Often 
the mere knowdedge of doing the thing well is motive 
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enough. Itris an irresistible temptation to express 
one’s self with point ; and in fact, half of all the Surrcnf 
good stories are of neatly turned disagreeabh; things-— 
not sneer or satire, but some cold shivciliig half-tnUli, 
for which nobody is tlu^ Ixdter. Not that dull men are 
debarred from the indulgence, but they arci clumsy, aial 
slip at every turn into mere insoh'uce or blunder. Tliis 
is their secret of heavy banter — which is nothing else 
than haiping with stu])id ])ersistence on something im- 
])leasant, with no other view than to mahcj thi‘ir ol)j(rt 
conscious of ex])osure, and for the moment smaller 
than tla'inselves — in contrast with the well-manncied 
jest which, Muder whatever disguise of d(‘j)rccialiuii, 
puts its subj(‘ct in better humour with himseli‘ tliim 
he was lu>fore. • 

In a womaE, tins j)ractiee is not so much an exiavisi- 
of tlie int(,*ll(?ct* as of tin* heart, sjK*alving und(‘r smiK' 
souring, emlutteriiig inllnence. Some are hahhiuilly 
ungracious from the woi’king of vulgar rivalries, cr 
mere gi'im acidity of nature. Tli(?se are simply odious; 
but it is astonishing what things a woman sweet a.'i 
summer will say, umler certain conditions of the alkr- 
tions, to those most important to her, and for whom she 
cares imist ; and how s(M*mingly un(‘onscioiis she is «■! 
the tendency other words, led (jii by jcidous sclt-assrr- 
tion and fancied ill-usage. There is a ])roeess ot e"Ui- 
])arisoii ])(!Cirliar to this mood, and which can (‘Xpie>> 
itself only J)y disagreeabh; things — by a seri(;s of l»ai- 
allels and contiusts in all of which slu; comes out tlir 
ascendant and sujierior. l*erha])S n(;w friends, in 
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their garish attractions, are contrasted w^J:h herself, the 
-old ftfitljful original friend, great in solid* woi-th and 
refined feeling, or in unshaken fidelity. What chilling 
dQuhts, what cruel disparagenient, what ingenuity of 
iiiisai)prehensiou attend this temper ! Wliat reflections 
on tlui constancy of h(*r friends, what pity and conteiiipt 
for their tast(i, what ])ath('die regrets, what resignation 
to the inevitable fate of a virtue, a stiirit, a ])ercei)tioii, 
whicli there is not steadiness, or wit, or heart to value 
at their true ]>rice ! The worst of this strain — the 
reason why this tone is so disagreealde — is that it hits 
a blot. It is of the essence of disagreeable things that 
in some s(‘nse or degree they are true. • This is why 
they irritate. Tor instance, our constancy is never so 
u^'ak to our own eonseiousness as when our friends 
suspect it. We ii(*ver see tlunr social drrjiwbacks clearer 
than when we are charged with lieing infiiumi'ed by 
them. N(‘w fri(*nds are n(‘ver in liighei* favour than 
when old friends up]>raid us with them. 

The main nurs(*rv for the scuence of disagreeable 
things is the duinestie hearth. Here we do not note 
those distinetions of sex which strike* ns in society. 
M(‘n and womt*ii, husbands aiul wiv(*s, brothm's and 
sisters, are «apt to say very much the same class of dis- 
agrecalde tilings to oiu* another, unless good bn'cding 
or good tempiT inler}>ose to ])rcvent familiarity becom- 
ing contempt. It is Avonderful wliat moral and refined 
Avriters assume to be family habits in this particular, 
from which we may su])pose the practice to be more 
common than our state of civilisation would lead us to 
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hope. Cei’taii^ly we all know, or have known, families 
where the sArong tyrannise over the weak, and, in cold* 
blood and in ax:)pareii<J good-nature, indict iierpetual 
minute wounds on tlie self-love of those about theiti. 
By this means — like the Antiquary with his Avoman- 
kind — a caustic temper keeps itself civil towards the 
outei* world. A man can sustain his politen(‘ss to 
ladies in general by always calling his sister an old 
woman, or by constantly reminding her of events she 
would willingly forget. A woman can b('. gracious 1o 
her acquaintance and over-indulgent to Inn' children by 
making her husbfind tlie vent of her ill humours, — 
like ^Irs Cdogg, installing herself tluj constituted check 
on his pleasure's ; — while some people are agreeable to 
the whole world, excc])t just those with whom tlu'.y aYc 
connected by ties of blood, to Avhom they show a wholly 
different phases of character. 

Sensitiveness to disagreeabh'. things inqdies self- 
mistrust. Only absolutely self-n'liaiit peoph^ are im- 
pervious to them. We are di'pi'ndent on oth(*rs uioiv 
than we think for even our ovti good o])inion. AVe 
think best of ourselves when others sliarc'. our favour- 
able impressions, and no strength of constancy can jnv- 
vent our estimate of our friemds suffering sonu^ faint 
fluctuations according to the vi(iw whic.li others take at 
them. All people have an idea of their own position 
towards the world — though “idea” is, ])erha])S, to(» 
definite a t^rrn — at any rate, a dim assumption of a 
certain standing of which .they are scarcc'ly aware till ]t 
is infringed, and which it is the part of the sayer of tlis- 
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agreeable things to infringe. We are each the centre 
ftf our* own world, and thus have a place in our own 
eyes which no one can give u«. Soinething of this 
liajf-delusion is indispensable to cany us through our 
])arts creditably, and the laws of jioliteness, on juinciple, 
support this degree of pretension. There is a tacit 
a^^reemeiit in society that every individual in it fills 
his proper place, and that he and his belongings are 
what they go for — tliat all our externals fulfil their 
professions. There is no hypocrisy in assuming this 
of every one we meet. It is simply not obtruding our 
])Tivate judgment where its expression would be an 
iiupertinenco. The disagretjable thing jaif^ on this nide 
adjustment. The speaker has the unjustifiable aim of 
lowering this fancied elevation, whether moral oV social ; 
and he dis])els illusions, not, as he siq^pos*bs, in tin* 
interest of truth on any social or moral riew, but really 
for selfish ends. He obeys an unamiable im])ulse to 
prove that he is knowing wliero we are ignorant, wise 
where we arc foolish, str«>ng w here wt^ are w eak — that 
he sees into us and through us, ami that it is, before all 
things, important that this .should be declared and 
made evident. 
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If modesty would allow men to confess it, we do iDit 
doubt tliat vit is a very common matt(n* of surinisi- 
— ingenuous surprise, and not a feeling really to Lo 
asluimc'd of — wliy more peojde. do not like us, earciWiir 
us, show iiitciy^st in us. It is very clear that most j>eo]il(.* 
have only a very limited nundjor of admirers, and — imt 
to speak of admirers — very few sympathisers, very few 
who find much pleasure in their soidety, or to whom 
they can feel ot real conse(juenc(‘ a})art irom the siili- 
stautial services tluy can render, and beyond tlir 
dom(‘stic hearth, with wliich such s])eculations as tlicso 
liad bc.st have nothing to do. Perha]»s we are conscious 
of some play of thought, some kindness and largeness 
of heart, some cajiacities for sympathy, sonui teiiderni'ss 
and delicacy of feeling, som(‘. readiness of ponu'ptieii, 
somij spark,, of fancy or liumour only waiting to l'(J 
kindled, some good-nature. Ifow is it that others (k 
not pay homage to such an array of good (pialities ? | 
Some men think they arc liked — but they are not I 
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liked in the degree they suppose themselves to he. 
Tliey afe the objects of an amount of cold, ivatronising 
iTOodwil], hut they have not the "sort of tiling wo are 
iiioQ^iung, and which so many of us honestly wonder we 
don’t get. It docs not signify much — we do without it. 
We arc not sure tliat violent appreciation would not lie 
a boro, and entail a great deal of trouble. We would 
treat it as a scientific question rather than a want of 
the heart. It simi>ly strikes us, one and all, when we 
(;onio to think of it, as curious, how exlreimdy few each 
man cares for, or gets to care for him — how very few 
liit it tog(^ther. 

*■ • 
AVc have enumerated the good gifts of which eviny 

one is of course conscious ; but we must in candour 
ack^hiowledge that in mixed .society we do not find them 
])rought into play and exercised as we sJioirld before- 
hand expect them to ho. Our wonder i.s* not so much 
that men do not greatly care for what they see in us, 
hut how it ha])i)ens that, as all these tine (pialitics arc 
tliore, they do not contrive to find them ont. As a 
fact, Ave are not appreciated. I low comes that about? 
Wliy, Ave may ask Avith a pardonalde warmth and 
iudigiiation, do people let us In* .^o dull and niiintere.st- 
iiig in their jirestuice, Avhen avc haA^e it in us to he so 
different? There must cmtainly be a fault sonu'whore. 
If society Avere so ordered as to meet our idio.syuerasy, 
We should make a ditfereut apj^earanco. It is becoming 
n- pretty general discoAauy — and, tluu*efore, we giAX', it 
expression — that justice is not done. We arc not 
brought out. Wc are suffered to smoulder. Our lamp 
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is dim for y^ant of air, — ^when, if we know ourselves, 
we have it in us to assist an illumination. Most coA- 
courses of men arc difll. We have each reason to think 
it need not he so. We have called this a discove^ry,” 
hecauso this cry of the soul is a feature of modern 
civilisation. It seems clear that, in the days of our 
^grandfathers, people used to meet and he entertained 
without the necessities we here hint at. A certain rude 
jollity and robustness of powers kept under the finer 
sensibilities. We do not deny that even now there aru 
people who find society a field, who are courted, wlio 
shine, who, as the phrase is, make themselves agreeable. 
But this scarcely affects our argument ; for is not the 
best talker that ever possessed the ear of a dinner-table 
careful to let us know that we sec but the outside, ♦hat 
his inner seif is never reached, that he all the whil(‘ 
languishes for*real sympathy — that he has depths whicli 
a cai’eless laughing* world takes no pain to search into ? 

We believe that, if llr Johnson lived in our time, 
he would consider himself not understood — an idea, 
as far as we can see, that never once entered his head, 
after the world took him up ; and we have no doubt 
that this^ conviction would have hampered his flow, 
and, so to say, shut him up in many a company where 
he made the grandest figure. And this probably ex- 
plains why there are no Dr Johnsons now, and no 
anybodies of that sort. People were not in those days 
so dependent on somebody to draw them out. In 
another point, there is a difference. If our vanity is 
not less exacting than theirs, it is more fastidious. A 
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man in these days is jealous of being listened to and 
ca^ed for merely as a lion, merely as an author. The 
idea is that there is something •beyond what shows 
itself in work achieved — something more intensely 
the nian^s self than what comes out of him. Wlien 
Cumberland intimated that he wanted to be treated, 
not as a writer of plays, but as a gentleman, the 
world of his day did not know what he was at, and 
thought he gave himself airs ; but every successful 
author would say so now, and every one would take the 
feeling for granted. Not that our fathers were wholly 
without the notion of getting at a man, or unconscious 
that some had this gift more than others, but they still 

did not touch our modern strain. Thus it was said of 

» 

Sir Walter Scott, that he could not travel with a man 
ill a coach without leaining something from him. No 
doubt he could have learnt something Trom us, but 
would he have understood us ? There is the question. 
It is not what we know, but what wg are, that is at 
the root of this sensitive aspiration. A desire to reveal 
our very inside of all — with, at the same time, a bashful 
recoil from the operation — characterises the modern 
mind, which, in despair of individual sympathy, often 
throws itself upon the public as the only true confidant ; 
so that the more reserve prevails in society, each 
member of which we know just a little, the more we 
seem ready to reveal our secrets to our readers and 
hearers — if they are only in crowds enough — -of whom 
individually we know nothing. ^ 

Some good souls, ajiproaching this question, have 
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said that l^fiere is something in everybody that will 
repay the trouble of investigation, if it coul^ only "be 
got at. Our experieJhce, we own, does not reach so far. 
The Germans — who, as Charles Lamb says, areopro- 
founder than we — have theorised prettily on the mystery 
of dulness, which they cannot believe in as a process of 
nature. Thus, Tieck describes or conceives of a con- 
versational alchymist whose '‘richly intellectual dis- 
course made everybody who talked with him clearheaded 
and clever and he goes on to assert that there is 
some fruitful soil in every mind which should bring 
forth peculiar products, and from which the originality 
of the individual should proceed. In most cases, lie 
grants, this has been checked by neglect or conventional 
culture. He complains, beside, that most convcrsfftions 
have simply for their object that each should licai' 
himself speak, without any desire that the other should 
express either his outer or his inner mind. “But 
where a master in the science of men chances to toucli 
these wasted instruments, he knows how to draw 
wondrous tones even from the most sj)oiled.'’ This 
word " wondrous ” explains the want of the age. It is 
the mystic " inner self” that must somehow be drawn 
forth. Hot that we profess to go all lengths with the 
German in the universality of these precious qualities. 
It is a theory which certainly does not commend itself 
to general* acceptance ; for we see that the desire to 
reveal the inner self tends rather to a monopoly— that 
is, the craving to be ^understood leads inevitably 
practice to the formation of cliques. The word is not 
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ill good favour ; but the thing, however demoralising, 
Nvd believe to be exceedingly agreeable. Whpn a few 
people get together with this view* there springs out of 
tlic intercourse a satisfaction, not to say elation, not to 
be attained in any other way. It is impossible to get 
the appreciation of the whole world ; but it is easy to 
think a very few people all the world to us. Where a 
coterie is established under a tacit agreement that each 
member shall be understood, there springs a sense of 
impoitaiice and consequent indulgence of every man’s 
humour, a worship of characteristics, a reckless self- 
reliance, a fearlessness and abandon of expression, a 
disregard and even forgetfulness of every way* of viewing 
things out of the charmed circle, which is more like 
liberty, community, and fraternity, than we can expect 
to find elsewhere. We arc sure of sanction; we are 
radiant with genial es'prit de corps ; th(fi:e is a coin- 
iiumity of thought and achievement. We may be foolish, 
but what of that ? we feel clever ; and, moreover, we 
are cleverer — our thoughts more vivacious, our intelli- 
gence more ready, in the particular gi’oove that we have 
assigned to it. The historical French coteries may be 
ridiculous to look back upon — may have strayed into 
unbounded extravagances ; but how clever they were, 
and how they did enjoy themselves, and look down 
upon the lust of tlie world ! And our own literary 
annals show similar combinations, on the same principle 
of making it everybody’s interest to extol, draw out, 
set off the other. Nothing can be more cold and chill 
than the outer world to one of these cockered, indulged. 
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drawn-out spirits, beyond the prestige of its own circle ; 
but the tendency of the world is to defer to pebplc ulio 
set store by themselves, and a coterie of sufficient spirit 
and pretension secures for itself real serviceable i;epii- 
tation, though tlie excluded may affect satire, and 
indulge in word-disparagement. 

But the real triumphs of a coterie, and what comes 
of it when people do understand one another to tlie 
backbones, must be looked for in another hemisplieio. 
In this our American cousins go ahead, as in eveiytliin^f 
else, unimpeded by the phlegm of the old world, and 
armed in a panoply of self-confidence, really glorious in 
its unconsQious daring. The circle we have now more* 
especially in view has Mr Emerson for its historian, 
and had Margaret Fuller for its priestess. In the depth 
and niednesgi of penetration which intimate knowledge 
of each otli(3V induced, we must not wonder that tliis 
school uses language as yet obscure to the uninitiated. 
Thus the lady had one fault — that she was “ too intel- 
lectual, and too conscious of intellectual relation, so 
that she was not sufficiently self-centred in her own 
personality, and hence something of duality;” but 
whether we can understand her or not, it is clear slic 
had the gift we desire in our friends. "No one ever 
came so near " her mood applied itself to the mood 
of her companion, point by point, in the most limber, 
sinuous, vital way " she ai)plied herself to the mood 
of her companion as the sponge applies itself to water, 
and the results are just what each one craves for him' 
self : — " You fancy you know D.,” she writes. " It is too 
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absurd ; you have never seen him. When I found him 
li(?re sitting like a statue I was alarmed ; tiiought him 
ill. You sit with courteous i^Ticonfiding smile, and 
suppose him to be a mere man of talent. lie is so with 
you. But the moment I was alone with him he was 
another creature. His manner, so glassy and elaborate 
before, was full of soul, and the tones of his voice 
entirely different.” 

“ And I have no doubt,” said Mr Emerson, “ that she 
saw expressions, heard tones, and received thoughts 
from her companions, wdiich no one ever heard from the 
same parties!' (So he writes it.) But if she was this to 
the uninitiated, to lovers and artists, grey^ statesmen, 
old aunts, coach travellers — if they one and all found 
themselves turning over their most secret treasuVes for 
her inspection — how Avas it with the congejiia? circle of 
kindred spirits ? We can only assure our readers that 
the subjects of discussion in that circle, and the wmy of 
treating them, as rei^orted to us, are so great, so stu- 
pendous, so deep, so vast, so comprehensive of all that 
nature has to show, so exhaustive of all that philosophers 
have thought and poets have dreamt, that one page of 
the inspired Margaret ” and her coterie seems to 
embrace the universe. And, what is much to *our point 
—as proving the stimulating effects of forming one of a 
eharnied and perfectly understood circle — whatever the 
subject, whether the question is, What is lifQ ? or. What 
particular view had people in worshipping Bacchus or 
Apollo? whether the discourse turns on tlie soul of 
beauty, or searches into the very secrets of the fine arts. 
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or dives into the abyss of motives, all the members of 
the little ^society were ctiual to the occasion, afid could 
say something positivcdy clevcir. Such are the magical 
cftects of an exact pervading sympatliy. “ All satisfied 
her,” and all with whom she conversed suiprised her 
by their power ; though, as her historian candidly con- 
fesses, “ we were all obligt'.d to recall Margaret’s testi- 
mony when Avc found we were sad blockheads to other 
pcojde.” 

Ihit ill showing that American transcondentalists are 
clever, we socni to have wandered worlds away from 
our starting ])oint, Avhich asked why are dull. We 
have nut, after ail, the least wish to be*, ilemigods like 
Mr Emerson ; but why have wci nothing to say to our 
ac(|uafnta.nce of tw(*nty years’ standing? Wi*, lalil< of 
subjects *thi|Jb interest us, and on which we could say 
something. Why do Ave not say it? Why would not 
our friend care to hear it if we did ? And we, in oiii 
turn, Avhy arc we so dead to merits in him that othei 
people Avouch for ? Each is sensible of a glow, a fer- 
vour, a s])arkle, which kee])S himself* warm — Avhy is it 
so feeble a glimmer to the other? The intercourse of 
mind is a mystery ; what an*, the l)arriers so invisihlc, 
yet so invincibhi, which make association so ofhui ji 
mere trial and delusion! Wij meet only at ])oints— 
we touch only Avith our claws — w(j an‘ justifi(‘d in de- 
nouncing each the (Aher as a heavy felloAV, for so iu 
truth we ai'e. 

We suppose it is a coutiuuan(?e of that great neci'S' 
sary evil, that unsocial decree promulged at the ToAver 
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of Babel. Possibly, the pressure of this primeval ordi- 
nance takes from us any strong constraining desire to 
please, except under circumstances tempting to our 
vanity, and makes us realise the trouble of being agree- 
— which is, indeed, to not a few the hardest thing 
they are ever put to. The world must be peopled, 
and if every man had liked his neighbour, enjoyed his 
coni])any, and found something to say to him, people 
would have stuck together like bees in a swarm, and 
three parts of the earth to this day would have been 
desert. 



STUDY OF CIlAllACTER 


We hear a great deal about knowledge of character, 
and it is, no doubt, a fine thing to suppose ourselves 
possessed of an insight into the motives and interior 
Tnech{i*.iism of all our accpiaintance ; but we have-not 
that entw’c faith in it as a genuine attainment — as a 

r 

practical sidiidantial benefit, as a protection from mis- 
take, as a guide through life, with which its jnetcmsioiis 
ought to inspire us. The characters men draw in boolvs 
hang together in a wonderful harmony of parts. Tf wo 
had to deal with them we should know what wi? were 
about. They are amazingly consistent, and we exadaiin, 
TTow natural ! what a wonderful knowledge of hniiian 
nature has Scott, or llichardson, or Dickens, or Clinr- 
lotte Bronte ! But the difficulty in real life is tliat 
p(K)ple arc not natural — that they are inconsistiait— 
that their dciviations from their proper selves woiiltf 
disgrace a novel and s])oil any author's reputation- 
Take sonfe men and compai’e them one year with an- 
other, one day with another, and there is absolutely 
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i?carcc a trace of the former man. Hamlet^pnzzles the 
cohimen1:ators hecaiisc he is not always roeoiicilahle 
with himself ; hut, surely, all of ife can point out some 
one pr more compared with whom Hamlet is jilaiii sail- 
in Wo suspect that great artists, attempting to draw 
from life, feel this — are emharrassed with the incongru- 
ities and perversities of humanity, and have to convey 
jin idea as they can, hy antitliesis and hy uniting oppo- 
sites. Even Shakespeare has to describe AVolscy hy tin's 
method. We may always d(itect a real character 
amongst shadows in a novel hy his want of harmony. 
The more true he is to the writer s ohsenmtion, the less 
natural he is — that is, if it he nature for yOur a(dions 
to follow in a sort of necessary sequence froin your 
([ualtties. So ro])e felt emharrassiHl with his mighty 
suhjecjt, and liopcless of reducing the •study to a 
science : — 

“ Soc tlio panic innii in vignnr, or llio gout, 

Aloiio, in company, in place or out; 

Karly at l)usiness, and at hazard late, 

Mad at a fox-hunt, \vi'<c at a dchati' ; 

Drunk at a borough, civil at a hall, 

Friendly at Hackney, faithless at AVhitehall.” 

It is impossihlc to draw such characters. They are 
''ithcr a satire, like Tope’s Wharton and Diyden’s 
^i]lie^s, or they are slurred over, all blemishes and 
]nizzles lost undi'r a glaze of encomium. Charles Tmmh 
has a pretty attem])t at a portrait of an uncle in 'Hy 
kolations,* wherein “lie linqis,” after Sterne, “in my 
antithetical manner, as tli^i fates have given ini' 
"I’ace and talents hut the result is, that wo feel the 
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man would, be intolerable to ns, though the writer 
“ would not have him one jot or tittle other than lu‘ 
is.” Tlius he‘ has fdiled to convey his idea, as every 
one must who attempts to draw a character by the .pro- 
cess of pairing contradictoiy qualities. 

From Bacon’s Essays we might infer that men studied 
character in liis day Avith a very deliberate intention of 
getting some substantial good by it. He has a dozen 
excellent recipes for turning a man round your thunil). 
"If you Avould work any man, you must eitlier know 
his nature or liis fashions, and so lead him ; or his ends, 
and so i^ersuade him ; or his weakness and disadvan- 
tages, and* so awe him,” and so on ; but it has l)eoii 
found tliat arts reduced to rule do not go much way in 
informing men Avhat is within the smooth exteri'Ar of 
their friends and neighbours. No doubt experience 
teaches men, "under faA^ourable circumstances, to get the 
knack of all tliis, though diplomatists have left off im- 
parting their discoveries ; but the study of character 
does not progress as a Avritteii science. Not inquirii“^ 
into the nature of man, physiognomy, phrenology, tluM)- 
ries of temperaments, nor the rest of it, advance us one 
step beyond the old instinct which belongs to some 
people, and not to others, which fails the oftencst in 
all difficult crises, and wliich no one can impart to lii:^ 
fellow. However, every one assumes himself to h<w 
a share of this instinct. Few of us would like to he 
supposed^ wholly in the dark as to the inner working?^ 
of the minds with wlpch we have to do, though the 
knoAvledge we assume implies some sense of partial 
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superiority, the iircsumption of some vaiijiage-grouiid 
lifting us above the object of our survey. We read, we 
interpret, we coinbiiie, we reconcile, we penetrate, and, 
consciously or unconsciously, we are perpetually occu- 
pied with the distinct features and peculiarities of tliat 
portion of the human family that comes under our ob- 
servation. Perhaps when most earnestly at work we 
{ire least aware of what we are doing. The more inti- 
mate and habitual our scrutiny, and the more interest 
or affection stimulate and rpiicken our perception, the 
less we realise our occupation. Domestic atfcction, in- 
deed, has lost some of its delicacy when members of a 
lamily get up one another's character from t!ie X)oint of 
view of a deliberate survey. Still, we do come to such 
an {i^quaintaiice with our subject that we may be said 
to know liim in that x)haso of life under which we con- 
template him ; but luii’c we sto]). Knowledge of char- 
jicter, to be retil — to show true, thorough insight — ought 
to be able to prophesy; it ought to embrace such a view 
of princi])les of action, inborn and ac([uired fpuilities, 
natural bias and subjection to inlluence, as to be able 
to foresee how circumstances will tell on any mind or 
temper with which we prof(*ss to be {iccjuaintpiL Put 
who can do this ? AYlio can separate initive character 
from the bands of habit and the ties of society ? Which 
of ns knows himself so well as to guess what he would 
he, and do, and think, when X)ut out of his ]/i*esent way 
ot life? — much less what others would do; for what- 
ever may be said of self-deception, it is certain that 
every man knows secrets about himself whicli no one 
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else has surmised, and which are indispensable to the 
foresight of which we speak. 

Eecognised knowledge of character is an attainment, 
and, if real, is founded on instinct quickened by obser- 
vation, experience, or interest. The very word character 
is not understood without education. Amongst people 
who have no discernment, or who do not use it in the 
selection of their choicer phrases, character is, like 
" individual,” or pai-ty,” a synonym for man or woman 
Thus we have heard a fat old man defined as a stout 
character.” With a vast many people the word has a 
simply technical marketable value, and, standing alone, 
implies thfc assemblage of moral and physical qualities 
which make a good cook or butler. With the police it 
has a wholly opposite signification, and calling a^iiaii 
a character is giving him a bad name, and next to hang- 
ing. All who come under their cognisance as danger- 
ous members of the community are characters. The 
persons who, if they know no harm of them, are parties, 
are characters if they do. Thus they talk of fighting 
characters, disorderly characters, characters on a race- 
course, lodging-houses full of characters, and so on. 
Nor is t^iis use of the term, in its spirit, wholly without 
precedent in the classes above them. There are many 
people who regard anything erratie, any quality in a 
man which marks him different from his fellows, any- 
thing characteristic, as something questionable and to 
be shunqed. Their idea of j^raise is to say that a man 
has no peculiarities. When they like a person, their 
mode of expressing their liking is to divest him of every 
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distinctive feature. If a man, he is as gooij a fellow as 
ever walked ; if a woman, as nice a little woman as ever 
lived; if a girl, she falls under th3 universal encomiums 
of good-natured,” “unaffected,” “with no nonsense 
about her while their ideal in every case is absolute 
uniformity to the common standard, and “ always the 
same” comprises all they have to bestow of commenda- 
tion. In fact, to a good many people, any new or un- 
expected exhibition of character is painful from their 
utter inability to make it out. Tlie language of tem- 
l)ers, minds, and qualities, is one for which they have 
neither grammar nor dictionary. They don’t know 
what may be going to happen to them when they see 
them at work, to what amount of humiliation and dis- 
conifort such strange novelties may not subject them. 
In their case this dread may be a safeguard ; there is a 
great risk in having to do with people who can’t be 
classed — ^with strong qualities which they choose to 
direct in their own independent fashion. And this no 
doubt accounts for Avhat we have often observed — that 
a practised insight into the minds and tempers of others 
does not preserve men from great mistakes, from taking 
up people whom they have to lay down again, from 
sudden friendships, and as sudden coolings. Indeed, 
the more conspicuous mistakes of this sort we have in 
our eye are of people who justly pique themselves on 
their penetration. Complex characters, so-alarming to 
the incurious, are the delight of the professed student 
of his species. We all, as wq have said, know people 
who will not come under any definition, either foi* 
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good or Gvi}. — ^who can’t be described in few words, 
who are made up of opposites, to whom we can 
find no clue, who are for ever perplexing us, always 
running counter to our previous opinion, baffling«our 
foresight and sagacity. These never get fair treat- 
ment from people who like to form a judgment at a 
glance, who believe in transparent characters, and talk 
of windows in men’s breasts. But the student does not 
object to sinuosities and obscurities, is not offended by 
a touch of the Jesuit, hails every difficulty as a stimu- 
lus to his ingenuity, and naturally likes to set his indi- 
vidual discernment against the judgment of a blundering 
and illiberal world. 

Of course, there are no absolutely transparent char- 
acters. They are as pure an invention as that o{lier 
fiction of infallible readers of character. There is some- 
thing in every man of which we have no consciousness, 
hid from himself and hid from us, and which nothing 
but the event will lay bare. Nobody, whatever his 
penetration, can be sure what his best friend, or the 
man he knows best, will do under untried or startling 
circumstances. Some influence counter to all he has 
had the opportunity to observe asserts itself in the crisis 
and contradicts every foregone conclusion. Experience, 
of course, is better able to cope with new situations, but 
only in showing that, when we are beyond our actual 
knowledge, it is safer to rely on the impulses common 
to all men .than on the consistent working of individual 
character. Thus it is found neither wise nor safe to 
assume anybody, whatever the extent of our observa- 
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tion, to be quite above the motives of aq^ion incident 
fo his new sphere ; and while the most agreeable man- 
ner goes on the assumption of oifr being what we ought 
to be, the most judicious calculations are made on the 
principle that our friend will be influenced by what in- 
fluences the mass of mankind. Again, no training, nor 
instinct even, can enable a man to comi)rehend any 
character in those points which are beyond his reach. 
There are a dozen sorts of knowledge, all accurate in 
their way, each taking up a character from a different 
point of view. Men’s weakness and faults, says Bacon 
again, “ are best known to their enemies ; their virtues 
and abilities to their friends ; their custon/s and times 
from their servants ; their conceits and opinions from 
thftr familiar friends with whom they discourse most.” 

• 

“ How many pictures of one ‘mind’ we View, 

All how unlike each other, all liow true ! ” 

A narrow yet penetrating intellect sees a certain way 
into a higher intelligence, but beyond tliat is in the 
dark, and that which is beyond may involve the deepest 
and most distinctive parts of the man. Satire con- 
stantly works in this way — not only the keqn pointed 
satire we find in books, but the frivolous shallow satire 
of private life — ^tnie as far as it goes, but not attaining 
to the real inner man at all. 

If, then, study of character can go so Iktle way — if 
it so poorly fulfils its pretensions — what is its use and 
purpose ? No doubt things ni^ny be very useful in their 
degree without doing all they profess to do. We should 
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jostle one an9tlier frightfully witliout some perception .s 
of character. Imperfect as it is, it is of enormous social 
value, hut, then, rathel* as tact than insight. Wonicii 
are, we sus2)ect, the most iiidefatigahle students of clmr- 
acter, tliougii not tlie most systematic. They are tlii.s 
witliout knowing it. Thus we see them looking u^) to 
the men about them — ^liusband, lover, or brotlier — 
heroes, and all the wdiile acting on a minute acquaint- 
ance with a tribe of rejiulsive or unamiable faults. 
They will act on the knowledge that a man is mean, 
envious, jealous, malignant, ill-tem^iercd, and nevei* 
seem to know a word of it — will screen him, humour 
him, use all 'their tact to kecj) his failings out of sight, 
and actually at the same time think him magnanimous. 
]>ut also they arc conscious students. It is wondeiful 
with what jiatient investigation a keen-sighted woman 
will sot herself to reach the motives and depths of some 
charactcu* that interests lier. The subject may not, 
lierhajis, to the masculine ap^n’chension, be esjicciall}’ 
worthy of so much jiains, but in some incomprehensible 
way he may hit her turn for hero-worshq). We submit 
that the distinction does not always go by merit, nor 
yet by success. Let it only be a fine natural char- 
acter” in which the war of temjieraments has fair jduy 
— let oidy strength and weakness, gentleness and ob- 
stinacy, energy and indolence, power and heljilessuess, 
show themselves by turns unchecked by too stringent 
a self-discipline — and she sits as at a tournament. Ot 
coui’se a certain belief in some intrinsic greatness or 
other sustains her curiosity. She assumes that the 
nuzzle is worth findinsr out — ^which the secret of all 
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tliis reserve, or sadness, or impetuosity,, or harshness, 
*does not always prove to he. But it is a labour that 
brings its own reward in her caffe as in all others. The 
study of character may not liave such substantial bene- 
jits as some suppose — it may not place its votary be- 
yond the risk of being deceived. The student may, and 
often is, taken in by a knave, and mistaken in a friend, 
and out in his reckonings, but he is always amused. 
To him, and him alone, all the world’s a stage and life 
a drama. II(i is for ever at the ])lay. lie is sustained, 
too, by a constant sense of superiority — he is always in 
the lofty attitude of a judge. What irritates others is 
to him only food for speculation. Indeed, We do not se(^ 
what right a man has ever to be taken by surju’ise or 
t(f get angry with those actions in others w hich arc in 
accordance wdth his preconceived notions of character, 
even though they may be i)crformed upon himself; 
while, if they are contrary to his justly grouu(lt‘d ex- 
pectations, here is a mystery to solve, a ncAV ^diase to 
study, an intricacy to unravel, which should kec^p his 
intellect clear and temper cool, though the unenlight- 
ened are in a passion. And, last, in the intercourse of 
every day he is at an enormous advantage^ lie need 
make no blunders and tread on no one’s toes. While 
we plod on in the dark, he has an inner light always 
showing him the way. Nor need he ever lind society 
dull, lilveiybody has a character of sonre sort, and a 
thousand to one but there are i)oints in it 'which will 
well repay the pains of investigation. It is the un- 
observant alone that never find anything interesting, 
^curious, or wonderful in their nath. 
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It is part of human nature to hedge about everything 
it loves with restrictions. We cannot like a thing 
without^isolating it from what we do not like. We ar(3 
driven at ^once to comparisons, wliich, by enhanciftg 
what we care •’for, lower something else, so that what 
was before simply indifferent becomes objectionable. 
If we have likes, we must have dislikes ; if we have 
strong light, we must have sliadow. These dislikes, 
these shadows, these exclusions, are our prejudices. We 
do not feel the full worth of what we value till there 
is something which by contrast we despise. Wann 
sympathiei^ are not found without a capacity for strong 
antipatliies. There are people, no doubt, who begin 
from the other end — who, through satiety or disgust at 
what they know, prefer the unknown, whose prejudices 
are not the opposites of their likings, but hatreds and 
antipathies at first hand. Cynicism and misanthropy, 
however, are not acknowledged sources of prejudice. 
Their workings go by another name ; they are inalig* 
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iiant and aggressive, and tend to actual mischief. 
Even at best, prejudices cannot be so defined in words 
as to look well. They are cramping, narrowing things, 
incompatible with perfect justice and charity. The 
man who lov.es his country till he despises all other 
countries is very apt to love his county till he despises 
all other counties, and his parish, or his clan, or his 
family, to the exclusion of every other parish, clan, and 
family, till the amount of love in his heart will bear 
no propoition to the contempt generated and kept in 
action by this perpetual process of comparison. Even 
in moderation, and as the most respectable people hold 
their prejudices, we all trust in a higher transcendent 
state to be without them ; and nobody of decent feeling 
hxtt looks forward to more than tolerating in another 
world the sight, and possibly the companionship, of per- 
sons against whom he entertains the strongest present 
prejudice. But, nevertheless, we do not see how preju- 
dices are altogether to be dispensed with in this sub- 
lunary sphere. They are an inseparable element of 
human weakness, which would be still weaker and 
more helpless without them. Who is so open to every 
temptation as the man who boasts himself to have 
outgrown every prejudice incident to his birth and 
training? The very notion of being thus divested, 
even if it were possible, which it is not, is that of liv- 
ing in a glass house — a bare, shivering, comfortless 
cosmopolitanism. It is well to be modest about our 
prejudices, as vaguely conscious that they will not 
stand reason’s cold pervading daylight ; but a studi- 
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Oils and comprehensive renunciation is like giving up 
ownership and personal appropriation in our surround- 
ings. It is quarrel ling? with the very ground wo stand 
on, hecaus(i it docs not put us at an elevation coni- 
manding an unbroken horizon. We would rather he the 
victim of ('very insular prejudice than have no Britisli 
])refci*ences. It would argue higher powers of appre- 
ciation, and a clearer perception ; for the merits of the 
best things do not lie on the surface — experience alone 
acquaints us with tluiin. Therefore, as far as we know, 
the conntiy we are happy in is immeasurably superior 
to others which we know less, or ar(^ wholly ignorant 
of. It is this full appreciation of Avhat is known which 

mak(*s critics of all ag(*s so sul)j(‘ct to pn'judice — 

« 

which is the zeal of ])a.rlial knowledges — and the* h^st 
of thcjn oiily jnfallibhs hi the manner with whitsh they 
are fiimiliar. Intense ])lcasure in, and comprelumsion 
of, certain forms of grace, beauty, and pcnfection, hav(i 
a tendency to restrict the mind to those p.'irticiilar 
forms and methods which first op(‘iied the mind to 
such influences. It is (*asy for a. man to he fair and 
candid hetweeii rival poets, or painters, or styl(?s, if he 
has not eye, or ear, or thought fully to appreedat j any. 
AV(i may wonder at Addison now for his almost inso- 
lent exi)ri‘.ssion of preference of Grecian oviu’ Golhie 
architecture ; hut we do not doubt his imagination 
''was filled .Avith something great and amazing” 'in 
(inhnhig the ranthcon — a thrill which the hiiilding is 
Avorthy to inspire, hut Avhjcli it needs a finer ainl luoro 
cultivated taste to experience than is j^osscissed hy 
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many a rotadcr who desjases the jprejudices of cold 
classicftm. Mr Eiiskin’s prejudices woiih*! make even 
tolerance intolerant ; hut uuc|uestionahly his admira- 
tion of Turner, though in a good degree merited by its 
object, is beyond the capacity of an ordinary observer, 
who thinks himself more reasonable while lie is cer- 
(ahdy less discerning. Jeffrey’s xxn-secution of Words- 
worth was partly due to his ear and luMi t being pre- 
occupied by the sweetness of other melodies that had 
liiit a slight hold on duller sense's, which for tliis reason 
were more ojien to new, but ])robably still fe(d)le, im- 
pK'Ssious. To us the point of regret is, not when these', 
prejudices are strong, and so vigorously ^maintained 
iliat they carry persuasion with them, but when, as we 
soiiictirnes see, the critic develops unexpected caprice, 
iiirus upon himself, is spiteful on his old vlol,'aiul coii- 
fomids his followers hy an utter retractation. This is 
ji S])cctaclo to wc'akcii our faith in man. What lias 
been forcibly expressed lias not, it seems, been strongly 
tVlt. In fact, a man never makes a poorer figure lliau 
ill thus unscrupulously discarding as prejuilices what 
lie had impressed upon others as convictions. While 
lio parades his emanci])aliou with the airy elation which 
belongs to this attitude of mind, we think him shallow 
iind trivial. Ife has, after all, seen no deeiier into things 
diau we have ; his confidence has been hut a knack, a 
tuck of the tongue. Tt does not happen to fbe stronger 
class of minds — minds ]>riviJ(*ged to iiilluence otliers — 
duis to turn round upon their own congenial prejudices. 
There is too much trutli iu them as they see tliein. 
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It is a great misfortune, and perhaps one of the 
greatest trials that can befall a keen original liiind, to 
be born in an atmosphere of mean or narrow prejudices 
— for the one reason amongst others, that tliere is jjeril 
in the act of casting them off. Our notions, and even 
our beliefs, fire bound up in one bundle. Untie the 
string, and there is a general scattering. A prejudice 
hastily got rid of imparts to all who are not gifted Avitli 
an exceptional discretion, a Avild sense of freedom ex- 
tremely apt to degenerate into liccmce. It is tin's that 
has made the more prudent minds of ewery age submis- 
sive to its prejudices, Eebellion is such an extreme 
measure, puts the mind in such a ({uestionable framr, 
that it must be reserved for essentials. There arcj not 
many people Avho Avould be the bcdfer for the sinWcn 
loss of dvery unreasonable habit of thought. We see 
some examples in our day of this form of enlighten- 
ment, and they are not encouraging. "When a man, 
and more especially Avheii a AA^oman, aAvakes to the 
conviction that he or she has been the dupe, througli 
youth and daAvning thought, of a string of absiiid 
restrictions, superstitious obsei’vances, and useless sac- 
riKces — has been held the slave of local or family tra- 
ditions, Avliich owe all their credit to custom and all 
their Aveight to the fact that they have never yet beoi) 
disputed — the reaction of inde])endence is a dangeroii'? 
transition. It has happened to able and Avitty expon- 
ents of prejudice to sIioav in their oAvn ])ei\sons that 
it might have been well for them to have retained 
every stu])id check and heavy fetter of their youth. 
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Illumination on the tyranny of custom leaves some 
minds (rcfeiicelcss against invasion from every oppos- 
(][uarter, till each tie seems* a prejudice and a 
tnininiel to he discarded. The people, they arc ready 
to argue, who held mistaken ideas as to what consti- 
tutes prudence in affairs, and on the right modes of 
spending time, and on rules of social conduct, and Wdio 
clung to their delusions as the soberest and most re- 
spectable of truths, may also have been mistaken in 
tli(;ir rigid morality and implicit religious faith. The 
floodgates of doubt are opened — a spirit of scei)ticism 
oi)poscs itself to the old dogmatism. The mind which 
feels that it has been taken in allows itself to extend 
the hounds of supposed deception, and sets up a staii- 
(lanli of virtue which, in more i)oints than we care to 
spiHjity, is a departure from the old ideal. 

The habit thus formed of subjecting every time- 
honoured belief and princixdo of action to the ever- 
sitting tribunal of a mans own reason, under the 
pivssure of ju’esent influcmces and temptations, is a 
worse habit, for all minds but the highest, than un- 
reasoning submission to custom. There are very few 
iiuleed wdio can cany things in absolute susx)ense till 
tlio judgment has given its award. Eor, after all, most 
priyiidices have some disci})line and restraint in them ; 
day cannot be indulged but at some expense and sac- 
nfice. We hear of men being the slaves o£ their [ue- 
jadices, whicli implies that they foregt) for their sake 
what would otherwise be agreeable. Thus, many old 
people, under this stern domination, refuse themselves 
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Jill the comfort which relaxation of posture would 
afford them. They will persist in sitting bolt iipright^ 
not because it is nofr pleasant to lean back in an easy- 
chair, or repose on a sohi, but because they have a pre- 
judice which they like better than bodily case. AVlio 
can over-estimate the sacrifice to an idea, however 
mistily apj)reheiided, of that female politician who, av(» 
are told, pai-ted witli the best cook in England because* 
the woman had said something to her fellow-servants 
tliat seemed to favour tlie suspension of tlie Hahons 
Corpus Act ! When the Irish were starving in ho])u- 
less famine, they clung to their prejudice againsl 
sucking-pig. They and tlie pigs might die of hunger, 
but they would not lower themselves so far in their 
own eyes as to prolong life by such means, houicvci’ 
tempting to. grosser instincts. In this way prejiulices 
are a constant source of content, rendering men con- 
temptuous to all forms of novelty, and more than re- 
conciling them to things as they are, even wliere change 
holds out tlic premium of undoubted physical advjiii- 
tages. But for this, how^would certain portions of tli(' 
earth’s surface remain inhabited ? how would many n 
life of restraint be cheerfully endured ? For this n^ason. 
tlie inconvenient prejudices of subordinates are often 
favoured as signs of honesty and sincerity, and ])roois 
of tlieir being guided by higher principles than tho.se 
of cold sclf-iiitcrcst. 

It is not easy to distinguish refinement — a fasti (lioii.‘^ 
rejection of a hundred, things for which severe reason 
can give no account — from prejudice. Especially fenn' 
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nine delicacy, and much of the nicencss and particu- 
larity w^iich makes women graceful and charming, 
seems to have a touch of prejudice in it. Thus travel- 
ling,, seeing the world, roughing it, as it is called, are 
commended by the bolder and more independent si)irits 
of the sex, for the special reason that they rub off pre- 
judice, and correct the mere blind caution of ignorance, 
llosults, however, tend to prove that what they call 
prejudices, and what in discussion look like them, are 
l)iit veiled truths, subtly adapted to the nature that 
holds them, but too fine, complicated, and delicate for 
argument and definition. It is a suspicion of this that 
makes men consider the least accountable X)i’ejudices as 
the dearest i)art of themselves, as conveying a sense of 
intuttive knowledge. And things are so coiivstituted in 
this world, everything is so iierineated with inii)erfec- 
tions, that, when driven hard, a reason and defence — 
an ex(juse, at least — for the most flagrant, can generally 
he found. An ingenious person never wants food and 
sanction for the maintenance of his prejudices. Does 
not tliis,” asks Dr Johnson, "confirm old Mcynell’s 
ohservation — ‘For'any thing I see, foreigners are fools’?” 
And an old lady, lamenting the (lisax^X)earance of Avigs, 
found very presentable arguments in proof of her 
assertion, that, " Now all men wear their own liair, yon 
never know one man from another.” As a very needful ' 
f-log upon change, indeed, avc always welcoinjc the x)re- 
judices of the old. What would hecome of us if there 
'vere not some to maintain that tilings are better 
^^lan new ? But there are some who, in this respect. 
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are always old — who are born antiquarians. It is 
wonderful, where the mind is of tliis order, how soon 
a compact phalanx of prejudices, an invincible jealousy 
of innovation, will be formed ; and how what has guc(», 
in earliest years, recommended itself as tittin^, will 
establish itself as the ideal, never to be departed from. 
Where this habit belongs to a sensitive temperament, 
quick to apprcliend and strong to retain, it forms an 
interesting and inlluential character; but it is essential 
tliat the prejudices should be the opposites of stroiijf, 
just, and spontaneous likings. The most mischievous 
prejudices, carried on from generation to generation, 
are not of this order. They are those of interest ratlier 
than feeling, and are indulged for the holder's own ease 
and profit. Such arc the prejudices of class agftiiist 
class, of the landed interest against trade, of the privi- 
leged against those who threaten to destroy tlieir mo- 
nopoly. These are, many of them, selfish at the core, 
though what is selfish, as one man holds it, may be hut 
a distorted manifestation of a true principle as main- 
tained by another. It may be loyalty and devotion 
rendered ugly and grotesque by faults of training aiul 
narrow intellect. When Lady Margaret llelleiKlcii 
would have plunged her Whig jirisoner into her “ pit 
or princijial dungeon, wliich, as being only two storeys 
under ground, could* not be unwholesome,” it argued no 
unnatural .cruelty. Her mind was warped from it^ 
nature by strong party prejudice which would not 
suffer her to realise thgt Covenanters were men. 
popular iirejudices have sanctioned the grossest tyran* 
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nies and the most revolting cruelty froiji the same 
blinding cause, though unquestionably the habit of 
such prejudice might, if left to it.^elf without any coun- 
teracting influences, result in another Kingdom of 
Dalionicy, which has lately been indulged with a sacri- 
fice of two thousand human beings simply in deference 
to a national prejudice, and to keej) up the good old 
customs of the country. 

Perhaps men’s most virulent prejudices have a close 
aijinity with wliat they most care for, from which they 
are separated by an invisible line. Thus, religious par- 
ties that hold almost every belief in common, hate one 
another most fervently ; and even where a man neither 
knows his own opinions nor those of his theological 
op]foncnt, it is very possible for a strong prejudice to 
exist, founded on a mere supposition of minute differ- 
once. Indeed, a good many peoi)Ie’s religion is mainly 
seen in the number and violence of ignorant antipa- 
thies. Except that persons cannot bo detached from 
things, one might say that people may have what pre- 
judices they please but personal ones, so long as they 
do not interfere with the rights of others, and that 
private people may extend the privilege i^o persons 
out of their sphere. How, for example, can we grudge 
the rustic politician some unfounded ideas about Mr 
Gladstone or Lord Eussell? But prejudices that dog- 
Ji'cdly maintain themselves under real int®rcourse are 
dangerous, evil things. To be conscumsly the object 
of a prejudice is of all things the most discouraging, 
and the most certain to bring about its own justificU' 
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tion : for who can act according to his best nature 
under hostile observation ? We have assumed that all 
people, as being mortal, have some prejudices, nor do 
we wish our friends to occupy themselves in a perpet- 
ual eradication of every feeling, liking, or opinion for 
which they cannot give a reason that shall convince all 
the world ; but it is mean to be the slaves and -victiius 
of prejudice. A generous nature always shows that it 
is master over its prejudices — that it can, upon occa- 
sion, act in direct opposition to the most cherished pf 
them, and sweep them aside at will. Thus, opposing 
heads of parties often astonish their followers by an 
almost ostentatious magnanimity, when brought face 
to face and within sight of each other's great qualities; 
and, in fact, there is an effusion and sudden sen^ of 
enlargement, evidently very agreeable while it lasts, in 
these transient amnesties — sometimes even betraying 
the principals, drawn towards each other by a sense of 
kindred gifts, into an expression of contempt for the 
restricted synq^athies which own their sway. And the 
snub, though ungracious, has its uses, as impressing a 
needful lesson of liberality, free from that danger to 
the partisan’^ humility which we have seen to b(i a 
frequent attendant on the flash of enlightenment and 
the too hasty di vesture of prejudice. 
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There is a fonn of evasion whicli can only be suc- 
cinctly expressed by tlie word we have ventured to 
place at the head of this paper. Human weakness 
iiaiurally has recourse to slang, as being tender and 
indulgent in its satire, with no derivations teMing awk- 
ward tales and bringing ugly charges ; but if there is 
a word to be found in any dictionary that means the 
same thing as that we conceive to be forced upon 
us, our apology must be that we do not know it. 
rrocrastination, that thief of time, is no doubt head 
and chief of shirkers in act and ijerformancc, and 
makes more si inkers than any other influence. But at 
its worst it only shows the jiassive form', aild says To- 
morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. It does not 
even wlnsjier to itself ‘‘ Never” — its one change from 
the old cry is the hypocritical Too late.” The pro- 
crastinator, then, does slurk, but the sliirker piroper 
intends to shirk, and takes a resol v^e. Both states of 
mind recognise a duty, and owm an obligation, which 
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neither performs ; but the one always feebly means to 
do it, while 'the other as feebly concludes to do it not. 
Ik)th faintly outrage Qonscience, both infuse a sneakino- 
sense of qualm and failure ; and if, morally, procrastina- 
tion lias the best of it from the presence of some inef- 
fcctual good intention, shirking, on the other hand, by 
owning tlie dignity of a resolution, however indefen- 
sible, in some sort strikes a balance. We give this as 
a point of difierence ; it may not, however, he the differ- 
ence it seems. Noitlier we nor the man himself can 
ever be sure he meant to do a thing till he does it. It 
may only be that the procrastinator is always expect- 
ing fate to interpose some obstacle to the disagre(‘-ab](* 
duty, while the shirker learns to regard himself as bis 
own fate. w 

We have taken procrastination as one word that, 
might be substituted for that of our choice, because so 
many who shirk attribute their failure to this ciiuse, 
and because many historical examples were procrastina- 
tors. Hamlet, in our eyes, Avas not mad, but Ik'. shirked 
a task imposed upon him ; and his mind, btn’ng of 
heroic proportions, suffered the pangs of indecision in 
a heroic degree. Coleridge and De Quincey were ])ro- 
crastinatofs, and also shirkers of every duty and re- 
sponsibility that either nature or their own act involved 
them in. But, in fact, there are a hundred other mo- 
tives to shirk what is unpleasant. We are by no means 
all of us procrastinators, but we are all of us shirkers, 
as being men. No temperament can save us. Only 
the best men, and those most under discipline, do n(»t 
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shirk in great things. There are i)eople, indeed, who, 
seen at their best, and not too near, might seem to 
escfipc this pusillanimity of oiir nature — who wish to do 
(iM.things like men, not only their show and conspicuous 
actions — who might axipear to live hy the precept — 

“When thon dost imrpose aught within thy power, 

Be sure to do it, tliougli it he but small ; ” 

but we cannot live with them without finding, or even 
without having forced on us, a weak place somewhere, 
just to show that they are of the same ilesh and blood. 

It docs not do to say of a merely selfish pcirson that 
lie shirks his duties: a man must have feeling and 
conscience to realise them first. Nor is it, perhaps, 
coweet to speak of any one shirking great acknowhulged 
duties ; for, if they are shirked, it is as not owning their 
true importance. ITarsh, rough, and brutal natures 
ignore and disown their obligations — they do not shirk 
them; this is the part of metaphysicians, who can 
explain everything away, and of amiable persons, men 
of sensibility and refinement, whose resolution is not 
ecpial to their perception of right. Imagination, indeed, 
is a great assistant to this xiosturc of mind. A ready 
power of conjuring up possible contingencies makes 
some people shirk very obvious, and w'hat, to most men, 
seem, easy duties. The possibility of something dis- 
^igreeahle happening is a much gTcater terror to many, 
perhaps to most, than the actual calamity would be; 

if, instead of doing a thing that has to be done, a 
bian once sets himself to consider all the possible diffi- 
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culties and embarrassments that may attend the per- 
formance, he will never do it at aU. All the people 
we know as shirkers acre persons who have a very keen 
appreciation of the disagreeable, and find many tlupgs 
intolerable which active working minds disregard. 
They are even disinterestedly alive to the dangers and 
horrors of certain lines of action. They cannot under- 
stand going ahead against a nameless fear, and would 
sliirk for others as they do for themselves. 

The most successful men, we are disposed to think, 
are those of an exactly opposite temperament, who 
have force and clear-sightedness to see the advantage 
of shirking nothing — ^the clear sight, we mean, of com- 
mon sense. Thus, men called par excellence worldly,” 
often shame those who call them so by their uiillin«li- 
ing conduct under natural temptations to shirk — uudev 
annoyances, wounds to inide and consequence, or irk- 
some exactions on their time and patience — uiiJor a 
liundred provocations that false shame would yield to. 
By this means they learn the real bearing of things, and 
shake off the disabling suggestions of an exaggerating 
morbid fancy. It is much better policy, for instance, 
to own everything about yourself, even in a wojddly 
point of view, than to have any shuffling disguises ; hut 
peopla who shirk never see this, and no doubt it needs 
singular and unusual strength and decision to act on 
this rule, to.sec the eventual economy of wear and tear 
in never shirking. These are the men, however, who take 
the tide at the full — ^the ^ide that leads to fortune. Tlie 
chaege of nepotism so constantly brought against tlie 
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self-made men of history is a proof of this. A Pope, 
instead of ignoring his humbler relations, owns them. 
Napoleon, instead of hushing down his brothers and 
signers, made them kings and queens. The strength 
that leads to rule and empire has this characteristic — 
it is a nobleness of nature, compatible with the utmost 
degree of unscrupulousness. In fact, it often is simply 
courage and an enlarged self-interest — no moral virtue 
at all. We cannot say that the honesty with which 
the actual state of things is accepted, as a basis to be 
built upon, marks the difference between high and low, 
good and bad. The man who shirks in some flagrant 
way often gets more severely dealt with than he de- 
serves ; he is thought a monster, or a hypocrite, •when 
\\(9 is only a coward. Men whose general lives are 
creditable — men who are leaders of opinion, Vho have 
weight in moral questions, who even take a lofty reli- 
gious stand, who are avowedly not influenced by the 
point of honour, because they believe themselves ex- 
ponents of a more spiritual rule, who are even ascetic 
both in notions and practice — sometimes betray this 
craven impulse, to the confounding of their followers 
and admirers. Those are fortunate persons — but we 
will also add, of a limited experience — who can believe 
it simply impossible that a man whose head, heart, and 
hands seem to be habitually engaged in the highest 
concerns and interests, is disqualified fron\ conspicuous 
acts of shirking. All peoj)lc have their temptations. 
Men who are scrupulous to .perform evei’jdihing that 
comes to them as a religious duty wiU amaze their 
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friends by some failure in matters of sentiment. Tims, 
we shall see *a painstaking clergyman, who really works 
hard in his vocation, who preaches with unction, and 
of whom no one can say that he is not sincere and self- 
denying in his work, jilt the woman he has promised 
to miirry ; and he will do this, if he is mattcr-of-fuct, 
with a perfectly obtuse complacency, simply because it 
is out of his professional line of duty, wherein all his 
scruples lie. Or, if he is of another temper, he will 
even think that the argument that marriage is loo 
happy a state for such a sinner, or that some cpiality 
in the lady disables her from the companionship of an 
“ earnest man,” turns what the world regards as shirk- 
ing in its worst sense into a spiritual sacrifice. All his 
tenderness of conscience goes with his office, and 
shirks Avilh the secular paH of himself, and in what lie 
is ideased to regard as secular, and therefore imiiuit(‘rial, 
concerns. Thus, getting out of an awkward engagement 
to marry is not very different from getting out of an 
incouvenient engagement to dinner, to a man avIio con- 
ceives himself lifted above the obligations of hoiionr 
and custom. 

Again, there are people who shirk nothing that mwiy 
to them ill the way of work, however difficult, weaii- 
.some, or repulsive, who will yet shirk signally when 
interest, credit, popularity, or respect for a life’s work, 
comes in the Avay. For such shirking Ave should, no 
doubt, have an esiiecial indulgence, for the temptation 
is great. As a rule, for instance. Bishop BloniiicW 
shirlv'cd nothing — ueitlier trouble, responsibility, uov 
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irksome duty. His view of the duties of his jiosition 
wiis indeed the widest ever known. It extended not 
only to the spiritual concerns of»his diocese, hut to the 
superintendence of its highways. He answered thirty 
letters a-day by return of x^ost, and how severely ho was 
wont to express himself against all tendancy to shirk 
and evasion we may gather by that letter to his pub- 
lisher when ill, wherein he comniands him to ascertain 
liis real state “ by a distinct and categorical axDX>eal to 
liis medical friends.” Y(;t his memoir, as well as our 
own recollecthjii, x^rcsents him to us, on the occasion of 
liis famous charge, as one of the most signal cases of 
shirking that our age can furnish. Jhit who shall be 
hard upon a man who fails under trial, when w'o all 
fa41 in our lesser sxdieres almost untemx>ted 1 In fact, 
it is wandering from our first design to talk of bishops 
and ])oxies and emperoi’S. Our concern is with the 
social tendency, in all its infinite forms of manifc'sta- 
tion. Every temxierameiit has its natural and ajipro- 
priate scene of sli])periness — the idle, the Inisy, the 
sullen, the amiable, the selfish, and even the self-deny- 
ing. Some shirk trouble, some responsibility, some 
l)odily labour, some mental — some the care of their 
health, some their accounts, some attention to dress and 
maimers, some distinct obligations, some the demands 
of honour or gallantry, some recognised duties, some 
supposed xdeasures. Tliere is often sometliing whimsi- 
cal ill the display of this evasive x^<^^ver. Thus, some 
are alive to the demands of jiersonal intercourse who 
shirk writing an ordinary letter with an insane x^ersist- 
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once ; some arc good at letters who cannot be brought 
to the stickmg-poiiit of writing a necessary note of 
ceremony ; some who* are austerely conscientious in 
what they own for obligations will slip out of an e,n- 
gagement to an irksome foim of pleasure with an ease 
incomprcdien^iblc to the worldly man we have spoken 
of, who fools himself bound by his promise. Some who 
are liberal in great things will shirk small expense's 
with a ridiculous meanness ; and some who arc trutli, 
strength, and honesty itself in all that concerns others, 
shirk for themselves, and arc cowardly, weak, and 
treacherous in their own interest. There are men wlio 
cannot be brought up to the point wliere their own ad- 
vancement or benefit is im’-olved, and who, just at tlio 
last, arc stranded and left behind by their inveh'irAc 
habit of failing themselves and those wdio care for 
them, wdien the moment of action and decision comes. 
And there are lines of unconscious shirk wdiere neither 
the man himself nor those wdio observe him use the 
word or see the thing. AVhere a Juan is not in the po- 
sition in which his standing and powers ought to ])lace 
him, and nobody know;s why, failure is almost certainly 
<lue to a habit of sniall shirking, so constant and nat- 
ural that it is never recognised for what it is. 

There are, indeed, some people Avko surprise us by a 
sort of morbid dread of shirking — stolid, hclpless-s(;eni- 
ing people, Ayho accept duties that can hardly be called 
duties at all, and carry them on, not because they like 
them or value themselves upon doing them, or from 
any conscious sense of duty, but because they do not 
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seem to know how to shirk them. They go on with 
a task lhat does not belong to them, hechuse, though 
they cannot argue or reason npo]i it, they have a con- 
stitutional dislike, contcmxit, or perhaps simi)le in- 
capacity for shirking in this particular direction. A 
great amount of the good works done are carried on by 
this unpretending unconscious sort of virtue — virtue 
tliat x>lods and drudges, and docs not know itself for 
what it is. Yet we should always fear to infuse into 
these good souls the jKuilous and insidious delight of 
waking to a way of cscax)c from what before seemed 
inevitable; for who can tell to what limits the new 
sensation would confine itself? It is so xdeasant, such 
a relief, it induces often such a calm, to discover that, 
afer all, we need not do a thing wdiich we had thought 
before must be done, because in strict fantasPical right 
it ought. The X)ossibility of shirking, in prospect at 
least, never occurs to some peoi>le at all, while it occurs 
to others at the very first blush. They acce|)t a duty, 
a promise, a resixmsibility, tempered by the possibility 
of shirking it. Thus the sin of shirking dates from 
before the act. The man who undertakes an engage- 
ment, and subsequently shirks it, has never been firm ; 
be has always had a vague notion that there are two 
ways out of it. 

^inall shirks may be ajqdes of Sodom, but they clearly 
constitute with some peoxde one of the main ^deasures 

life. Ease in the abstmet is a thing scarcely under- 
stood. To sit loose from minor obligations, to feel un- 
fettered by the ties of implied jiromises or the exj)ecta- 
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tion of others, gives ease a body, and makes it intelligible 
and practical. But it is better that this slioulTl be an 
unconscious gloss of Uie word ; it is better, even if we 
shirk, tliat we should be in a measure blind to it. ^ It 
becomes serious when the confession of shirking costs 
us nothing, for it imperils one safeguard of our honour. 
No one who shirks, and knows it, and jauntily owns it, 
can be sure of confining himself to tlie range of lessoi- 
and immaterial shirkings. However, this is a tempta- 
tion only of the canjless, iiulolent temper. Busy men, 
when they shirk, call it expediency, and defend it as siic/i. 

AVe have admitted that shirking is pleasant, aiul 
people who shirk in a small way .are often very lovalih? 
people, and we are comfortable, careless, and at ease in 
tlieir company. Yet many of tlie diilicultics and tfs- 
trangemefits of life proceed from it — from tjvmding soiiiu 
insiguific.ant, trilling, social duty that would cost a very 
slight effort, but is shirked as a moiiK'iitary nuisan(‘0 ; 
and once call a gentle obligation by a bad name— a 
iiuisanc(i or a bore — and your re.al shirker considers 
himself absolved. If he is fortunate in having some 
one — a wife, a friend, a slave — to do his hard work, 
and swee;]) np the litter of broken promises aft(*r liim, 
it is WTill— so much is excused to pleasant i)eople; but 
he is not the less an (dement of dissedution. Loose 
himself, nothing will knit firmly about him ; .and every 
one who evades an obvious social duty bec.ause it is 
disagreeable and lie wamld rather not, is, liowcver pro- 
fessedly conservative, promoting disunion and w^caken- 
ing tlie social fabric. 
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Constancy is not the undisputed virtue that it used to 
1)1*. To he faithful to an idea, to hold by a choice oncis 
iiiadc',, to cling with unflinching tenacity to tlie object 
of ^ast vows and promises under every conceivable form 
of trial, was, to say the least, meritorious. Under the 
l)()ets’ and romancers’ hands, it was sublime. Some 
oliiiiige has certainly come over this view. ( Constancy, 
in common parlance, still holds its place among the 
virtues, yet we observe a decided tendency to sliackle 
it with restrictions and conditions, and somewhat to 
llout it in what may be called its raw state, as an un- 
loasoning blind instinct. The necessitu*s of our times 
oiifoice some modification. All ages have iheir easy 
ftnd their difficult virtues ; and in an active, tl linking, 
changeful, busy scene, constancy is often so difficult, 
iuid involves such conllicts between (pialitics good in 
tlieiiiselvcs, that we do not wonder that those who find 
the traditional grace x>Tess hardest are sonuitinies dis- 
posed to call it in question. Perhaps, if we think of it, 
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constancy has always been of two sexes — the masiu- 
line and rejfsonablo, wliere a man chooses liis cause a.s 
embodying his ideas, of highest good, and stands tu it 
as sucli; the feminine and instinctive, wliich holds witli 

u 

(i fixed unswerving faith to a choice oiuic made, as ]j(‘ijiif 
best b(^cause it was her clioice, not her clioicie becjiusc 
it is best. And it is this form, imposing as it woiv 
upon tlie weaker vessel, that ])oets hav(i sung uik! 
woman once gladly owned to ; but these days of cii- 
lighte-nment seem to have awakened luu’ to anotlicr 
view of the subject, or rather, those bolder ,s]>irits wfut 
put themselves forward as ex[)onents of their sex’s true 
position. Two po])ular novelists of the day may he saiil 
to represent the two sides of tliis ([uestion of romantic 
constancy. ^Ir Trollo])e is all for constancy, thoron^li- 
going, immovable, blind. In the ‘ Tlin n ChM'ks,’ liis 
lieioino, between luir two lovers, mak(^s tlui wi'onii 
clioice. Her busband goes to the bad, is convicted d' 
lelony, and expiates his crime, no humiliation beiii;^ 
spared, in Millbank Trison; but tlirougbout she is 
constant, not only in act but in idea; her liushaiid is 
still of a type quite superior to, and more licioiij than, 
that which bidongs to her virtuous and discarded Invci’. 
Again, in* a later tale, the too confiding and deinmi- 
strativo Lily is jilted by (Jrosbie under the most inex- 
cusable and scandalous circiiinstaiices ; but slic will lU't 
hear a word against liim, shrinks from blaming him tu 
herself, and lias the praise of eonstancy. T1 k‘ authoress 
of ' Adam Bede,’ in ‘ Itomola’ — that studied, Ihoughtlul. 
W(*l I -written, liard-to-rcad story — asserts anothci’ pJ’hi- 
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ciple altogether. The moral of the tale is, that wives 
must rfot go on loving had husLands, that fliey must not 
shrink frcnii seeing tilings exacjtjy as they are, or from 
regulating heart and conduct hy their conclusions. Tt 
goes so far as to deny that the affections are under any 
obligation irresptictivc of merit, or that theie is any 
liioiul force ev(m in the marriage tie w'here one side 
shows itself unworthy — in this only following at a*dis- 
tance the teaching of ccirtaiu strong-minded Transatlan- 
ti(j ladies, who have da,untlessly struck at the A ery root 
of all constancy, by Ilnur theory that no di*cisions, no 
clioice, no professhjiis, \wvs, or ties whatevtu', (;an ever 
alicnatij the right of being attracted by the highest 
representative of the ideal that crosses our path. At 
])j|i\seiit, tlu‘y say, “ a mistaken eilucation, a narrow un- 
cultivated mind, and niaiiy prejudices, tend to make 
women more constant than men;’' but when once 
woman realises that she has a “range,” this sjiiritless 
(le])eiidencc must come to an end, as eiitircdy o])posed 
to individual ])rogr(‘ss and loftiness of aim. f’onstancy 
then is put u])ou its trial, and has to ihdeiid itself 
against some very ])lausiblc objections. AAdiy may we 
not go on for ever choosing the best in evor\ spliere of 
life and tliouglit, ami discarding wbat lias failed to 
•satisfy this intellectual desire? AVhy did the poet 
think he had hit ni)on a blot in poor nature, rather tlian 
im excellence, wlieiilie proves it unstable ? — 

“ Opinions, tlu;y still take a wiUor I'ango ; 

if yi^u c;in, in what you cannot change. 

Whinners with fortune, hiiii»ur.s turn with eliine^*, 

Tenets Avitli books, and i»riiiciples Avitli times." 
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We have taken the popular field for the exhibition of 
constancy — constancy in love, not because this' is the 
main or necessarily tl^ most distinctive sphere for its 
exercise, but because it presents the circumstances 
necessary for a picture of constancy at all. A plighted 
troth implies, in our understanding of it, a d(di])erate 
act in both parties, a mutual surrender of heart and 
afiections, an engagement and a covenant; and con- 
stancy in every sphere requires for its exercise the 
deliberate, willing act of a mind, competent to ])crf()rin 
such ail act, as its commencement. People are often 
called inconstant to whom the accusation is totally in- 
applicable. There is no such thing as inconstancy 
where there has been no starting-point of selection find 
decision. A man is not inconstant for descntiijg Uic 
family ])CjJitics to which he was committed befor(^ lu* 
had fit opportunities for bringing his own mind to bear 
upon tlnjin. lie is not inconstant in forsaking his 
father’s friends, to whom expeihnice jiroves him net 
congenial. The fault, where there is a fault, should go 
hy some other name. He is uiigratcdul, ])erha])s, for 
kindness ; or he has been rash in committing himself 
or Ik; is misled by ambition and vanity. 

Thus co'nstaiicy is, first of all, trutli to self, and iin- 
])lies standing by our own judgment, as well as by oav 
friend ; and the worth of this posture of mind must, in 
a good degree, depend on the nature of the original act, 
wheth(;r founded on reason and desert in the ohji'cl, (jv 
on mere caprice, or for selfish ends. In the cju(‘siiou ol 
opinion, a lioy may elect to he Whig or Tory from the 
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love of freedom on the one hand, or from chivalrous 
loyalty on tlie other; and, noble associations adding 
strength day by day to the original bias, he may be 
coiistant to the party which in his mind embodies one 
or other of these ideas. Or he may choose his politics 
by a lower scale of preferences altogether, and in this 
case no length or tenacity of tenure can make low j^rin- 
ciples of action more respecitable. If there was no sense 
or judgment in the first choice, more obstinacy in abid- 
jiig by it cannot be meritorious, though it is often flat- 
tered and over-valued as being something to be relied 
upon. AVhat passes for constancy is generally mere 
liabit, and individuals and classes are constant or not, 
as this habit has undisturbed means of growth. In 
ySiitli, constancy seems the simplest find easi(‘st thing 
ill the world, and where — as, providentially, in the mar- 
riage reliitioii — men are secure from change and op- 
posing iiit(irest, it is so. It is natural. Constancy is, 
in fact, the rule, and inconstancy the exceiition. But 
th(^ constancy worth commending maintains itself under 
dilliculties, and especially against that great rival force 
in every vigorous mind — suscc^litibility to new impres- 
sions. Some peo])le’s constaiicw, or what they claim as 
such, is mere stupidity and deaduess to what, ought to 
interest and attract tlunn. They stand among facts 
that ought to open their eyes, and persons tliat ought 
to engage their aftections, and arc proud of the apathy 
Jnid prejudice that makes them “like tfid ways and old 
hieiuls best.” Now the truth is, every healthy mind is 
occupied mainly with the present and what the present 
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gives it to do. AVliile tlic house is iu repair, it enter- 
tains a perpetual succession of guests, and echoes to 
new voict^s ; it is onJ}^ruins tliat are constant, in tliis 
sense, to inemories and unchanging ideas. A(}tive, liv- 
ing constancy recognises the inevitable wojkings of 
change. It is absurd to su])p()se of a soul tliat is to 
last .for ever, tliat its thoughts and alfections should Ik* 
limited to the interests of a particular period, or a few 
individuals. As we live, we change — change ours(‘lvcs, 
and chaiigci in our relation to others; and the moi‘e stii-, 
tionaiy friend often calls this inconstancy. Inexperi- 
ence cannot believe in the inevitable results of new 
co]nbinations and altered circumstances. Jndced nature 
could not endure to stand among the k(‘cnly felt interests 
that surround our youth — the friends, thii pursuits, tfu* 
tastes, the controversies, the Avholc world’s course — and 
be forced to realise liow, in thirty, twenty, nay ten 
years, all these things will have lost tlun’r likimess to 
us and we to them ; and yet this is inevitable where 
people do a work in the world and make their (‘xist(nce 
felt. JSow the thing is, to he coitstaiit niid(‘r what in 
prospect looks like inconstancy, to acknowledge change, 
and adapt ourselves to it, hut to hohl by one oi'iginal 
stai'ting-])oiiit, and he faithful to tlui one idea and the 
one Irieiid tlirongli it all. To Inhig about this tluwe 
must have been a dilferent view of tlic object of regard 
from tlui first. The constant mind need not have ex- 
ceptional strength of character, hnt it must have what 
is often a much finer tiding — an independent judgment 
and generous self-reliance. It must have heen guided 
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ill its fii*st clioice by its own iinpromptod act and deed, 
and be able to maintain it against opposing iniiiienees, 
not by ignoring those intiucnces' but by asserting tlui 
old preference against them. Constancy, grand, Iieroic, 
and exemplary, then, must always b(i a rare quality — 
as rarci, that is, as independence of mind, which is about 
tlu^ most unusual quality avc any of us meet with. , 
Ilowevcir, the praise of constancy may be bestowed 
on individuals short of this heroic stature, though never 
ivliere self-r(‘liance is wanting; and those sometimes 
linnish us with curious op^iortunities for inspecting the 
iiiechaiiism of this virtue. We are disposed to think 
that with this (piality, with fidelity in views, in friend- 
sliip, and aflection, there goes a strong sense) of posses- 
si?)n, a raised appreciation of any pro]>erty whatever 
where the notion of i)ro])rietorship can be apidied to it. 
Tims the words, or at least the idea, of ]\Iy and Mine 
have, a particular value and inqiortance with this tem- 
])er; they Avarp the judgment, and add a certain per- 
centage t(.i everything that can be so a])])ro]U‘iated. 
WIio is not faniiliav Avith some artless exanqdc of 
laiUifulness to old impressions — some good enduring 
soul Avho has never lost a friend through iault or neg- 
ligence, Avhosc memory ranges through a life of Avell- 
hoardtul friendshi])s as deep as the character is capable 
of forming, Avliose conversation is a kindly chronicle of 
leciprocal services? We Avi 11 venture soJiiething that 
this personage — avc Avill assume her to be of the 
gentler sex — Avill be hampered by a vast number of 
small possessions, trifling in themselves, but invested 
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in her eyes with a factitious importance, partly from 
sentiment and association, hut also because they aro 
her own. We have Observed persons of this sort with 
a trick of, as it were, taking stock and making sure of 
their appendages by little searchings and fumbliiigs, 
under sudden accesses of alarm lest chain, or brooch, 
or yeticule should have unloosed their moorings, and 
made off unto that terror of the constant heart, the 
unseen and forgotten ; and it has occurred to us, whe- 
ther this little scene may not set out to us some similar 
practice of the mind towards friends and allies, and 
represent thought ever busied, with canine instinct, in 
looking up stragglers in the band of intimates, devis- 
ing letters, messages, and other kindly remembrances, 
and enduring, forbearing, tolerating, excusing all tho* c 
waverers who, if left to themselves, and under most 
people’s handling, would be permanent defaulters from 
the flock. Persons of this sort — dependable friends — 
do not lose their sticks and umbrellas like other people, 
because they have a distinct notion where they put 
them. Their sense of personality extends to watch, 
and pencil, and books. They will lend liberally, but 
they always know who has the missing volume. 

Very diflerent notions, we are aware, are current. It 
may even be supposed that the cares of friendship make 
a man forgetful of the merely personal ; and people may 
make grand .spasmodic sacrifices who are of the care- 
less, lavish, prodigal turn, apt to be seized with a sud- 
den indifference to their Jjelongings ; but both parties 
in a friendship must be endowed with an unusual con- 
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stancy pf nature to maintain it without flaw or damage 
under the rude trial of large obligations ; and a weighty 
favour conferred without countiifg the cost is usually 
fatal to it. We would gladly think that our friend 
values us as one of his possessions, and is careful of us 
on the same grounds ; and if, for our sake, he should 
ever endanger money, or credit, or popularity, that* he 
will do it not rashly or thoughtlessly, but knowing 
it to be a sacrifice. People not exactly miserly, but 
uiean and narrow in their notions about money, often 
surprise us by a certain exceptional fidelity towards old 
friends. In this case, their constancy is probably not 
of a very noble order. The general restriction of their 
ideas preserves them from the temptations which ambi- 
tion or imagination opens to larger minds ; but if it 
modifies the value of their regard on the one hand, it 
redeems their love of money for its own sake from 
some of its baseness. It is not rapacity, but a per- 
verted sense of ownersliip — that ownership which 
makes the steady mind value its possessions, and exag- 
gerate the worth of att that is its own. Perhaps, in- 
deed, it is only the larger and higher constancy that 
can afford to be critical. A just perception of faults 
and blemishes hidden from their possessors is the cause 
of a good deal of the inconstancy that gets called the 
hardest names. True constancy can see and yet be 
faithful, but often at an unknown expense*. The good 
people who more commonly represent the quality are 
full of favourable prejudices,* and see the merits of 
their cause or their friend with quite different eyes 
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from their defects. Wo should augur ill for ,Toucli- 
stone/s constancy, even if he himself had hetraycid iif) 
suspicions, liecause luf saw Audrey exactly as she wjis 
— “A poor thing, hut mine own.’' He had the sense 
of possession, but he regarded her with too criticjil iiii 
(^ye, or rather, which is more fatal still, with the eye', of 
the, critic to wliom he introduced her. It is a givat 
step towards security when our friend is ])roud of us. 

If constancy is what wt. believe it to be, a moial 
virtue, it may be acquired in s])ite of every natural 
tendency to ^ic1v]en(^ss and change. A due training of 
the temper and dis])osition may bring a mind, wiiicli 
at first only resembles the mirror in rellectiiig eveiy 
image that hits across it, into a surface ca])able of re- 
ceiving lasting ijnj)ressions. Yet there must bo no 
# 

conscious (*l‘lbrt in constancy; it must not bo con- 
founded with duty, wliicb often, with much labour 
jind pains, has to do its work. A man may indtUMl 
h(] Avorthily constant in an iinwortby cause ; but if 
the sentinnuit deserves the name, lui lias lived, and 
still lives, under a delusion. Tf he, once sch'S tlui wortli- 
lessness of an ohj(?ct, constancy is not the proper ('pi- 
tliet for his loyalty to it; it is tlum cither duty oi“ 
infatuation. The tie between the first choice and tlic 
])r(‘sont e,stimat(i is sewered, and it is r(‘garded IVoin a 
wholly difierent point of view. If be has proinise'd 
love and service to the end, and thinks constancy a 
virtue, he will act it out in deed if not in thought; 
and habit even here wdlhasseii itself a second nature, 
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and lud]! and clieer him through the hardest task. If, 
oil the contraiy, lie takes the traiisceiidimhxl view tliat 
li(* has passed out of the sjdiere of*tlie old love, he may, 
\vh(?th(n' tlie ohji^et of past regard he deserving or not, 
content himself witli cnrioiisly noting the transitions 
of feeling; a])ostrophising it in the words of a distin- 
guished and po])ular authoress, wlio has lately l>een ^so 
oliliging as to tell us how inconstaney finds in its first 
workings — Oh ! dead root of love, who shall tell the 
ii^ystery of your nijiping? How, with startled lyes, 
suddenly we miss the coloured Llossonis and fresh 
green leaves that should he there ! ” Inconstancy, no 
(louht, comes of false and unreasonahle ex])ectations, an 
intolerance of the levels and barren spaces, the checks 
jiiu? ininpialitiesof the])leasantest iiitercoursi*, a demand 
tor change and variety which one mind or oni? stale of 
things will not furnish. “ Even tenqiers and uniform 
(lisj)ositioiis*’ are ])re])ared for this, and those, who have 
the doubtful praise of “being ahvays the same” reiiogiiise 
no (lifrK.'ulty ; hut wheriwer there is the charm of ([uick, 
eagiu* sensibilities, a lividy iniagiuatiou, and a fastidi- 
ously dedicate perception, there we must he indulgent 
to a tendency to ca^nice and disgust, thi*re we must he 
])re])ared, on our jiart, for what seems to us an undue 
din re ot‘ endurance — there wo must put onr own con- 
stancy on the stretch, if we wouhl not indulge the 
^vorld with the scandal of a broken frieudship or a 
heserti'd cause. Onr duties to others ought to he con- 
tinual ly looked at from their point of view. Appear- 
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ances are sometimes the heart of things, and, in critical 
tests of constancy, must often he so. Tliere is a rule 
which we tliiiik would make all men constant, wliat- 
ever their natural bias ; and this is, in trifling service;^, 
as in great things, never willingly to disappoint a. just 
and reasonable expectation. 



11 E S E R V E. 


Keseeve, as denoting a cliaracterisiic, is, comparatively 
.s])oalcing, a new word. Old writers now and then call 
a man reserved, coupling tlie idea with policy or con- 
stifaitional melancholy ; but the word reserve, as mean- 
ing an innate (piality of a healthy mind, we^ do not 
meet with. In fact, there was not, in other days, the 
occasion for it which we hud among ourselves, lieserve 
was not a national (quality, as it is supposed to be now; 
ami if people wanted to attribute something of the kind 
to their acquaintance, they commonly ex])ressed their 
meaiiiiig by some harslicr term — sour perhaps, morose, 
sullen, proud, lofty, taciturn, or dissembling. Or the 
objectionable trait was summarily set down to “hu- 
mours,” and a thickness of the blood. That a man 
Hliould lead a shut-up life — should deliberately conceal 
tbe best part of himself, his more intimate and indi- 
vidual sentiments, from the society of which he forms 
part — and that this habit of his should affect others 
'vitli admiration, and with a raised and excited expec- 
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tation, cloos not accord with the way of thinhin^r of 
those hiss fastiilioiis times wlicii wits talked tlieir very 
Ixist ill coftee-honscs^ or other public resorts, and w(‘i\> 
very willing to let who would hear them. Theui ^\•as 
little of what we understand by reserve in days whon 
proba])ly every one’s arena for bringing out wliat ^vas 
in him was found in mixed coni])ani(iS or casual iiityi'. 
course, not in the close fciiiiiniiie domestic circle of 
modern rctinement, nor in the habitual exclusive inter- 
course of one or two chosen intimates who can be relied 
upon for understanding (ivery turn of thought and shade 
of feeling. 

Whateven- our fathers did, it is a word that we, at 
least, could ill spare — “reserve” accounts for ami e.\- 
])la.iiis so many things. And yet what tliat reserv,v is 
which is not pride, nor suJleiiiiess, nor shyiu'ss, nor 
dulness, nor melancholy, nor aliectation, but a lliiifu 
altogether apart from all these, is not so easy to (h^Hiie. 
Tlui iirst sothal example of the (juality that 0(‘cui's Ions 
is tlie poet Gray, and it is amusing to see liow tlie old 
rough frankness bristled ami elaslujd against the new 
exclusive element. It is very little to Johnson’s credit 
that he did not admire Gray’s poetry, but doliiisoii was 
a conserv'ativo, and Gray Avas in all things a ])rc(iiirsor 
and innovator. Thus, he started tlie popular love nl 
the pieturescfue, and is the iirst solitary tourist on 
record. Ilci wrote poetry that men vowed they could 
not understand, just as old-fasliioned folks do now hy 
‘ In Momoriam.’ He set up, and acted on, a new theory 
of social and literary independence ; and he Avas reservi d 
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reserved in the new lioroic way : that is, he had a 

vast mihihcr of contempts and antipathic^, and some 
warm friendships ; lie mistniste(\ inankiml, hnt where 
he yave liis conridencc it was unlimited ; he loved but 
OIK* woman, and slie was his motlier, but tin’s love was 
pathetic and exemplary ; and, finally, he shut himself 
\ip, and esc:liewed <>eneral society. This was not the 
cliaracter to suit Jolmson’s old-world practici*. or prin- 
(;i])lcs, and he summarily disposed of it after his manner. 
‘SSir, he was a dull fellow — dull in company, dull in 
Ills closet, dull everywhere ; lui was dull in a new way, 
and that made many peoxde think him great.” Xow the? 
poet, ill his own line, was great, and to his intimates was, 
and descjrved to bo, pre-eminently interesting ; but wi*, 
liclieve this is a fair enough ])icture of his actual deyjort- 
nieut to the world at large. And reservci is clnliiess to 
tli(i majority of those who come in contact* with it — a 
fact which it may not bo amiss to ])ress at a time when 
everybody is ]deased to be tliought rcisej ved, and dis- 
owns the charge with the gentlest disclaimer, either for 
his country dr himself. Tluu-e is a r(*s(irve minely of 
manner, of which we will only say that it is much to 
1)0 preferred to the o]>posite (^xtrenu* ; but reserve of 
niind — the attitude of holding back what is most dis- 
tinctive of the syieaker, and what affects him nearest — 
‘lisfpialiiies a man for gcmeral cheerful conpianionship. 

that we would confound reserve with dulness. A 
practised observer distinguishes the two bi'fore a word 
is syiokeii. As Bacon says, “ If a man be thought 
^^ccret, it iiivitetli discovery,” which dulness never does. 
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In reserve there is, for those who care for such things, 
the interest^of detecting the real man through 'the veil 
it pleases him to wear. The character most liable to 
it has high and attractive points — it has self-respect, 
self-restraint, sensitiveness, and possibly a high moral 
standard and a correct taste ; but the reserve itself, if 
not an innate fault, is yet a misfortune. It is the 
effect of some early check, neglect, wounded feeling, 
or uncongenial circumstances when the character 
began to form itself. And it results in harm; for 
that must bo a narrowing, if not a hardening qualify 
which keeps a man always on the defensive, anil 
suspicious of aggression, and shuts him up from real, 
equal, open intercourse with the greater number of 
those who faU in his way. It is no credit to a lian 
that veisy few people know him, and yet it is con- 
stantly stated by his friends as a sort of distinction 
separating him from the common herd, who lay tliCTii- 
selves bare — thoughts, feelings, emotions — at the mere 
prompting of the occasion, without jealous choice of 
witnesses or care for a lit audience. 

It is sometimes thought a sign of freedom from ego- 
tism that a man never speaks of himself ; but it more 
commonly denotes reserve, and is, in truth, one of its 
more repelling characteristics. Eeserve is compatible 
with great freedom and fluency of speech on those sub- 
jects whicli arc public property. Indeed, men who arc 
conscious that they hold an impregnable position are 
often very ready on common topics, and may even con- 
ceal from the unobservant that there is a part of them- 
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selves which no eye is ever permitted to pry into. But 
this sort* of talk, in the long run, is unsatisfactory — it 
wants the savour of candour and^true sincerity. The 
reserved and the open are not even here on a level, for 
there is no subject so removed from personal interests 
and regards as not to suffer in the handling from this 
watchful jealousy lest the general should touch on the 
private and individual. Whatever a man is, however 
iittractive his powers or qualities, if he persistently 
shuns personal confidences where it would be natural to 
iifake them, it is wise to accept the reticence as a sign of 
mistrust. Acquaintance here will not ripen into friend- 
ship. All people, we may be sure, talk of themselves to 
somebody, and it is, in fact, an especial luxury to the 
resj^rved class, from their self-inverted, self-conscious 
liabit of mind. This sometimes impels them to«strange 
confidences. A man of rigid reserve will tell a stranger 
tilings about himself which he has hid from friend, and 
wife, and child ; and this cither from a grudging mis- 
trust of those near him — lest the barrier, once broken 
clown, should never be raised again — or because he can 
talk of things the most intimate and close to him if 
secure from the free, bold touch of sympathy and affec- 
tion. Thus it is that confiding, cordial natures are often 
invaded with something like a pang, as at kindness 
repelled and interest slighted, when they find that their 
reserved friend has been revealing his inner nature to 
a chance talkative stranger, which he has withheld 
from them through long seeming intimacy, interchange 
of kind offices, and tried fidelity. In fact, when frank 

M 
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and friendly people call a man reserved, it commonly 
means somre personal experience of this sort. ■* 

It is, perhaps, impossible not to be flattered by aiiy. 
thing like exclusive regard. We are all so far selfish as 
to prize a thing the more for its being, in some particu- 
lar sense, our own : — 

/ “ And what alone did all the rest surpass, 

The sweet possession of the fairy place ; 

Single, and conscious to myself alone 
Of pleasures to the excluded world unknown.” 

And here, no doubt, lies much of the charm of r(3sevvc 
— it ijoints to something which may become an exclu- 
sive possession. Nor do some persons care how narrow 
is the outlet for sensibility and enthusiasm, so that it 
flows freely for them. If a man does not open his 
to many people, he is too readily assumed to bo capable 
of a particular eflusion and intensity of trust in a chosen 
few. The truth is, however, that nothing really needs 
such constant practice as the affections. A man does 
not feel a bit the stronger for feeling rarely ; and we 
would go further, and say that the man who resoliittdy 
controls all expression of feeling controls sonicthiiig’ 
more than expression — ^lio keeps down the thing itself. 
An exclusive manner cannot be maintained witliout a 
certain cast of sentiment toward the persons agaiufcst 
whom this guard is kept The outside does not belie 
the heart, as is fondly supposed ; it more comiiionly 
understates the real condition of affairs. And yet, be- 
cause all silence and reticence have an air of mystery, 
we often see the frank genial nature — which, like the 
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frreen fields, bears its wealth visible to all eyes — disre- 
garded for one of these supposed mines of treasure, and 
centres of hidden fire. It is woman’s weakness espe- 
cially to be caught by the romance of a stern inacces- 
sible nature, accessible to her and to her alone — more 
particularly if she be of the jealous temper which 
grudges sharers in its privileges. Eeserve gives great 
occasion for her particular talent of practical physi- 
ognomy. If the countenance is impenetrable, then 

• “ Calm pleasures there abide, majestic pains ; " 

if rigid, she can detect lightning flashes of feeling ; if 
mobile, and subject to transitions and rapid fluctua- 
tions of expression, it is like a map of a country of 
wMch she alone has the key. What depths of tender- 
ness, humanity, and intellect will she not attAbute to 
eyes that kindle wliile the tongue is mute, to a brow 
that contracts under unexpressed thought, and to lips 
tliat pass from stern to sweet under restrained im- 
pulses ! Yet mere sensitiveness — sensitiveness that 
never gets wholly aw(iy from self, never quite loses 
itself in others — may be at the bottom of the stimulating 
exterior. The shyness of pride, the horror of self- 
betrayal, the fear of ridicule, or the intense enjoyment 
and appreciation of being understood, are all very tell- 
tale emotions, and can dis2)ense with speech. Where 
reserv^e is a strong characteristic, even thoughts of 
nniversal kindliness are no habitual occupation of heart 
or intellect ; though the want may be more than atoned 
for to the favoured few by a warm partiality of prefer- 
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cncc, confiding dependence, and depth of personal 
regard. Adhere there is* this liarmony, let the union 
he as close and as exclusive as it will. Ileservc is an 
element of strength, and has its wcrk to do in.tlu* 
world as a check on hahhling sentiment and on tin* 
weak effusions of shallow or boisterous natures. AYc 
do not care to have everybody diffusively and cx])an- 
sively benevolent. What w^e resent is the waste tliat 
is sometimes observable of an honest regard — a eon- 
fideiice on one side, with efforts to ])lease that are not, 
and iK^vcr will be, returned. We find something lowei- 
ing in some people/s humble attendance on teinjxns of 
this iiaUirc' — in theJr waiting and 'watching for cliaiicc 
(U’umbs of sympathy. There is always a time when 
these unre(juited endeavours should ceas(;. SynipjTftliy 
and confidence should be mutual, or they should tour 
(low'll to a loAver h;veL A lover was once relused, iit 
tin* cjid of fifteen years, on the ground of insuilicii'iit 
acquaiutance. It is wise in friend as well as suitor to 
give 11]) the hoi)e of occn])yiiig any large ])lace in tlir 
mind wdiich has had am])le opportunities of knowing 
all the good that is in him, and yet has not availnl 
its(df of them. 

A certain set of strong qualities can hardly h(i found 
in nuui without the counterbalance of contein])i and 
disdain. Being frc'c from a ])articular class of temida- 
tioiis, jieople desjiise those 'who are subji^ct to then). 
Above all, the power of silence is one to he ])roud cl, 
both for the snares and dangers from wdiich it save*s, 
and the prestige which it wn’iis. All reserved pco])k 
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have mistrust of others. Most of them undervalue tlie 
iliscretio*ri or refinement of those among ^vhom they 
live. It is i'llmost necessarily a .supercilious habit of 
Tiiied, and this is apparent wlienever a man of reserved 
tempter will talk frankly of*his reserve. He owns that 
tlie mass of mankind are beyond — which means be- 
neath — his sympathy. He will confess to being hope- 
less — which, again, means careless — of their regard. 
There may, indeed, be the appearance of reserve from 
opposite causes — from the mere want of a sense of indi- 
viduality. Some people have no x>rivacy because thcii’ 
own nature never occupies them. They cannot be 
l)roiight to talk about themselves, or to make confi- 
dences, from mere ignomnee of the subject. Their 
fault is an intellectual one, and the less need be said 
about them because they are essentially dry and unin- 
teresting. Nobody cares much what they may have to 
say on any topic, and their reserve is what only the 
more philanthropic Avould seek to break through. 

Shyness and reserve are so often alike in their effects 
that it is no wonder they are constantly confounded. 
Shyness, under a composed exterior, looks like reserve ; 
and reserve, where peoide judge only by manner, often 
passes for shyness. Hut the likeness is only suptu’licial. 
It is easy to distinguish, where there is o])portuiiity 
for observation, the ])ainful shrinking and r(H*.oil which 
puts Shyness at a distance, from the ariiTs-length atti- 
tude of resistance by which lieserve holds the world at 
^•uy. Genuine shyness must be some comi)Ound of 
loar, self-consciousness, and inexperience. It implies 
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an acute sense of bareness and exposure, which inter- 
course with the world will certainly modify.* Wliat 
reserve is, we have npt anivcd at ; but it is a quality, 
when once implanted, which custom and society )vill 
rather increase than wear dht. It is felt to be a powei- 
and a protection, and is cherished as an aniiour of 
defence; and so it is, but it is also an admission of 
weakness and an evidence of defect. With {ill respect 
and liking too, for our reserved friends, and for the im- 
pressive ap])ea, ranee which a well-guarded reseiwe makes 
in the world, avc yet submit that the strongest minds-— 
the most vigorous, comi)rchensive, prudent, and far- 
seeing, the natures most to be relied u])on, most in- 
fluential, and most thoroughly amiable — are essentially 
unroseiv(*(l. 
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'riiEin-: are lew words that eany a licavier weif>ht of 
(luliioss, or are besot with iiioro amioyiii^L>‘ associations, 
tlian “Explanation,'’ and the verb “To Explain,” in all 
it? tenses. We do not reineinbor that the poets give 
them a place in the armoury of Discord ; butj in their 
dull, hypocritical way, none deserve it better, for every 
so-called explanation induces some clement of discord- 
aiic(i and separation, and puts the speaker in a sort of 
opposition of sentiment or inclination to the hearer. 
The words have, no dpubt, an innocent use as applied 
to things ; but when men come to explain a meaning 
that had previously seemed too clear, or to give an ex- 
])lanation of a questionable course of conduct, or to 
seek an explanation of a line of action which has dis- 
pleascid them — above all, when, under the ])rivileg('. of 
iiitiiiiacy, there is a mutual unfolding of inotives and 
intentions with the professed design of exi)laining away 
‘"^niiie chance coldness or difference — it is rare that 
^nischief do(Js not come of it. And as for truth, which 
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is tlie professed aim, who was ever thoroughly satisfied 
with himself, whoso conscience ever came out (piitc 
white and clean, after some tooth-and-nail explanation 
on some intricate knotty point in which his feelings or 
passions have been engaged ? The sense of failure after 
these encounters is, indeed, so general that we Ixdiove 
the practice would be about given up by rational })0()- 
ple but for a perversion of Language which universally 
prevails. Wherever neighbours and acquaintances do 
not quite hit it, wherever tliere is some slight breacli 
or halt in intimacy, the state of things is called a mis- 
understanding. The affair is politely attributeil to tho 
respective parties not knowing enough of each other’s 
inner motives and opinions — it being assumed that the 
more people know exactly what goes on inside Vi\'h\\ 
other, the greater friends they will be. Kow, of (jours(‘. 
if ignorance lies at the bottom of the difilculty. an 
explanation has some chance of removing it ; and thus, 
the word '' misunderstanding ” suggests naturally the 
idea of explaining it away. ]>ut if misunderstanding, 
as we believe, always means collision, the recourse tf) 
explanation is manifestly absurd ; and that the word 
does convey this meaning, those at least will not douht 
who have, on the other hypothesis, tried what an ela- 
borate explanation of themselves can do. Pure uritinc- 
tured mistake lias not much to do with human affairs 
out of novels. In fact, all minds brought into near 
contact are aware, except where the ties of a lifelong 
family affection and unity of interests blind them, ot 
certain incongruous elements and points of antagonism 
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which untoward circumstances occasionally bring into 
prominence. There is some quality in each unit of the 
most attached pair of friends, ob even lovers, which is 
not acceptable or agreeable to the other — which, when 
uppermost, causes a rub, and results even in a sense of 
mutual blame — but which need not cause any lasting 
disturbance if recognised for what it is, an inborn differ- 
ence or defect, a spot come into sight. Yor collisions 
arc passing things — even serious collisions ; if w'c Avea- 
ther tlie first shock, we may go on as before, merely 
learning a scarcely conscious lesson of caution. But 
in impulsive minds a desire arises to do something. 
Self has to be cleared, or another has to be called to 
account ; we must needs get at the bottom of things, 
jifid see where the fault lies, and once for all make 
things straight. Now, whenever this cravibg arises, 
the friendship or familiarity lias arrived at one of its 
inevitable hitches; and it is certainly wisest to go 
round it, if possible, — not to make too violent efforts to 
rehiove what is deeper rooted and liariler to shift than 
haste and inexperienpe will believe. Clashes of feel- 
ing or opinion must come, sooner or later, when there 
are hidden differences. Tlie Avarmest friendship must 
he content with something short of absolute unanimity 
—must now and then endure tacit disapproval, must 
rely on a general estimate of conduct, must submit to 
he Avhat it calls mistaken, while in reality there is as 
good an understanding as innate differences and oppos- 
ing views and interests Avill allow. 

Few persons arc aware how seldom they act in the 
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affairs of life on a formal array of reasons. All people 
who are fond of explanations have more than half their 
reasons to seek on the* spur of the moment and in the 
heat of talk. Tn fact, men act on the principles that 
have formed their characters, hut veiy seldom think of 
reasons till after an affair is over. Hence all sorts of 
temptations to he disingenuous. The mind must l)e 
very candid and transparent which comes out of one of 
these explanatory duels unconscious of sui)pressions 
and special pleadings, and of glosses which a man inay^ 
he sure his opponent has seen more clearly than him- 
self, and wliicli may unduly lower his opinion of liis 
sincerity. When the hreuch woman explained that slie 
wished for a divorce because she could practise no 
virtue with tlie Dutchman, nohody wmdd give li^v 
credit fol the particle of truth whicli was possibly 
tliere. To persons who cannot follow the causes o]‘ 
your conduct intuitively, y'^oiir reasons evoked at (i 
moment’s notice are not likely to make matters better, 
or better understood; for a reason which barely re])re“ 
sents half your motives to yourseJ,f is sun; to enter tlie 
other mind in such travestied guise as to convey no- 
thing as you intend it. A man’s princii)les may be 
good, and the a])plication of them nothing to be ashaiiKHl 
of, but he has found them hardly presentable without 
a little varnish. * In fact, motives of conduct are such 
complex things that they often refuse to be put into 
words. In private and individual cases, moixiover, 
they may have no possible disgrace in them, and yet 
tlierc may be a pardonable reluctance to proclaim 
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them. Self-respect and want of appropriate language 
drive people in these predicaments to the -iiypocrisy of 
fi higher ground than tlicy havf a right to. Sydney 
Smith, arguing with “ a good honest Tory ” on Catholic 
Emaucii)ation, asks of what impoi*tance it is to him 
whether a Protestant or Catholic is made a judge? 
“ None,” is the disinterested answer; but I am afraid 
lor the Church of Ireland.” '"Why do you care* so 
much for the Church of Ireland ? ” "I do not care 
so much for the Church of Ireland, if I was sure the 
"(Jhurch of England would not be destroyed.” “ And 
is'it for the (Church of England alone that you fear ? ” 
is thij insinuating rejoinder. “ Not (piite that,” comes 
out at last, “ Imt 1 am afraid we should all be lost — 
tkat everything would bo overturned, and that I should 
lose my rank and my estate.” In j)olitics, a party may 
be made to explain itself in this fashion — may be driven 
to a confession of selfish as well as public ends, without 
leaving a soreness behind; but there are a hundred 
private motives and considerations in social life which 
will not bear such treatment, and which cannot be 
forced into words and made distinctly visible without 
a sense of humiliation, and yet which are quite as 
lawful as the Tory’s regard for his own estate. 

Conversation and all social intercourse are carried on 
under the notion of a certain masonit3 comprehension 
mure subtle than language, and nothing is so embarrass- 
ing to our candour and sense of truth as to find this 
freeiuasonry at fault. Eaniilies, cliques, societies under- 
stand one another with this electric rapidity; but wher- 
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ever temper or opposing interests break the mystic 
link, friends* and intimates are in the position of op- 
posing classes, who tiave to lay down everything in 
the way of formal explanation. Words are powerless 
to restore the old flash of recognition, and it is very 
seldom wise to have recourse to them, where there are 
such hindrances on each side as impeded sympathies, 
and perception blinded by eager self-vindication. 

People, indeed, who have faith in explanations and 
periodical repairs of their friendships, had need of an 
exceptional amount of charity, or of some Lethe of 
their own wherein to bathe their memory after them ; 
for we are comparatively indifferent to being misun- 
derstood, or even misjudged, where it comes of our 
friend's blunder, or his dulness to our merits, bmt 
nobody can stand having his array of statements, his 
proofs, arguments, justifications, set at nought. It is 
intolerable, after condescending to a laborious vindi- 
cation, to remain where we were — after an unanswer- 
able display of grievances, to see our friend uncon- 
vinced and impenitent; and yet some touch of this 
evil clings to every explanation, with whatever temper 
conducted. But what temper can come wholly un- 
scathed out of the ordeal ? In many hands, explana- 
tions, of course, slip at once into mere recrimination, 
proceeding to th6 scandal of a quarrel and mutual loss 
of respect, even where reconciliation ensues. But short 
of this, and where principle, self-control, and politeness 
are never lost sight of, this form of encounter brings 
out many awkward revelations. Few natures ring 
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true through their whole depths. There is a savage 
untamed spot in most hearts. Education and the 
discii^line of society do not suj)due the whole man. 
We do not slander humanity in saying that few men 
are gentlemen under every conceivable trial. Some- 
thing rough and rude lurks, unknown, unseen, in many 
an elegant refined bosom, civilised by all that culture 
can do, and proof against all attacks recognised as si\ch, 
but which reveals itself under the insidious temptation 
of one of these friendly passages at arms. Of all pos- 
sible forms of this evil, the worst and the most danger- 
ous is where members of the same household or family, 
ceasing to trust to instinct and experience, in their 
perilous intimacy throw themselves upon verbal ex- 
jflanations. 

It may be observed, that people who keep their 
friends, and live in a state of harmony with tlie world, 
systematically deny themselves the luxury of explana- 
tions. Things go a little wrong, but they wait patiently 
until they right themselves. They trust to time, to 
patience, to the weight of a composed and forbearing 
attitude, to the powerful intluences of reticence and 
self-respect. While people are much and variously 
involved in the world's business and pleasures, they 
hardly recognise the temptation to this undignified 
form of exculpatory vindication and self-assertion. In- 
deed, a fondness for explanations can scarcely possess 
persons in the brisk intercourse of life. It demands 
lime to brood. It belongs to i)auses in the huiTy of 
existence — to the b3rways of life. Women are more 
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given to it than men ; dwellers in small towns than in 
groat. Even tlie same people take to explanations in 
the country which th^y would never think of niakintr 
in London. Apart from any scmse of neglect or griev- 
ance, there is a constant tendency in some minds to 
explain themselves and right themselves in the 
of the world. All ])eople who do not come u]) to tlieii- 
owii idea of themselves, and are alllicted with moi hiil 
misgivings that they do not do themselves justicii, havi* 
this habit. A j)orson of this sort will plunge into any 
depth of new blunder in ex])laining away his last 
solecism. It is, in fact, the way conceit works wIkmv 
it has rare o(a:asions for disi)lay ajid wants a Held. 
Most people's consciousness will toll them that, if ever 
a fit of ex])lainiiig themselves lias lu^en upon them, 
has beeiiiiii some llutter of self-love, self-conscious ness, 
or self-inter(‘st. This at once differs from, and is moic 
pardonabh} than, that solemn simse of importance wliieli 
impels some men to ex])lain every stej) in their course 
of action — to givii a ri‘nson for everything tiny do, 
under the notion that they are examples. There aie 
dull prosers whose lips are engaged all their lives in 
a running commeait on their actions — who, like ^Mr 
Collins, cannot take a hand at Avhist without detaiiiiiiu 
their hostess to explain why they think such a step 
justiliable and becoming to their position. Tool’, people 
are very prone to obtrude tedious apologetic ex[)laiia- 
tions on their bcttiirs, sometim(‘B to the suspension ol 
all rational talk — not from conceit, but from an inevi- 
table ignorance of the small hold which their (diaiice 
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coreinonial intercourse lias ou persons remote from 
their \vkys of tliouglit, and full of other yiin^^s. Nor 
does all their desire to he civil preserve them Irom the 
common fate of explanations where self is neiuissarily 
prominent ; as wlim'e the rustic, ea^^er to atoiu^. for somij 
1‘ancied Avant of respect to a stranger at the Hall, opens 
his apology, on next meeting the distinguished visitor, 
I’m sure, sir, if Td had the least notion as you 

was a gentleman ” But, indeed, in less clumsy 

hands, it needs the greatest tact to enter on an affair 
of this kind without making worse of it; and, gimerally, 
to explain the why and because of a failure in respect 
or appreciation is only to commit a fresh and more 
offensive blunder, and is not scddom taken f(jr deliberate 
i^ipertinonce. It may be noted that ])ersons who have 
the art of managing otlau’S never ex[)lain tlv‘msi‘lvi*s. 
To give reasons for a course of conduct is at once to 
expose it to criticism, and to de])rive it of llu‘. weight 
which belongs to action as the result of character. 
The ‘Times,’ for instance, is as careful never to explain 
itself as it is never to apologise, liuleed it may be 
doubted whetber the* most jiowerful and inlluential 
wills ever- explain r(*asons or probe into motives, even 
to themselves. They have an instinct of working their 
way and effecting their purposes, Avhich is the exact 
contrary of the bore’s staUi of mind — the man Avho 
iutluences nobody — whom Ave luxA^e r(?p resented as 
always employed in explaining to liimself and other 
people Avhy he does things. 

We started with the admission that some explana- 
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tions are both innocent and necessary. Children are 
(nitrapped, 41s it were, by their trick of ques’tioiiing, 
into tire trial of listening to fonnal explanations in 
answer. Some things must be learnt by this method, 
however little sympathy it has with the w'ill of man.” 
Kot seldom we have seen a careless talker betray hini- 
solf into the same snare, and writhe under the peiianc(i 
winch, througli nobody's fault but his own, he lias 
brought upon himself. But we maintain that orators, 
teachers, coiiverscrs, should, one and all, be chary of 
the explanatory form, as being apt in its naturci nuf 
only to induce tedium in the listener, but a sort of 
dogg(‘d resistanc(i. Thus, between two prea(dit!rs of 
equal poANcr, the (piestion of poj)ularity will be deci(l(Ml 
by the modii in which their teaching is adminishTeJ. 
The maii who explains tires his hearers. Tlui nuiii 
who makes statmneiits interests th(mi. The demand on 
tin; attention in his (nise is less aibitraiy, and it is givciii 
with less cllbrt. in the one case, a man semns full of 
his suliject — in the other, of his own way of ])utling it ; 
and while there may not seem, much in conimoii kii- 
tween the “ ex]danations ” of social life and the (litlactic 
explanation of the tcnicher, there is this likeness — that 
the person engaged upon cither of them is putting his 
case in liis owji point of view, and reciuiring ns to sev 
witli his eyes. 



HUG G Ell. MUGGER 


Most minds have an untidy corner. Most men have 
II taste, in some quarter or otlier, for hugger-mugger — 
for unworthy shifts and expedients, or for mere slovon- 
liiKiss and its musty comforts. Where circumstances 
run absolutely counter to this tendency, and will allow 
it no natural indulgence, it sometimes becomes a crav- 
ing of the soul for shabbincss and squalor. Thus we 
lend of kings casting oil’ their robes of state to don 
greasy dressing-gowns, to shullle about in old sli])])ers, 
ti) recreate tlunnselves inoccupations whose charm lies 
in grimy shirt-sleeves and blackened hands. We are 
told of quondam beauties who have indemnified th«m- 
•‘^elves for the pains of vanity, the restraints of slim 
waists and tortured locks, buckram, brocade, and dia- 
monds, by a soily, snulfy old age ; and (yf littfii ])rijices 
kicking and screaming to be allowed to play in the 
laud of the streets. We do not, however, pretend that 
diis passion for hugger -mugger is coniinon. It is, 
lather, a lurking kindness in most of us, showing itself 
N 
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sometimes iu mere trivial eccentricities, sometimes as 
a sort of necessary set-off to a great deal of pixiUjrisieu 
— an economy in small things to atojie for a gu^at 
extravagance. Thus the taste for sliow is more coiu- 
moiily tlian not qualified by a secret fancy for hugger- 
mugger; not really because it is cheap, thougli perliap.s 
this imposture is maintained, but bc^cause there is in 
nfost people a divided allegiance towards tll(u^s(4v<^‘<. 
They like the world to take a certain cxalbul view of 
them and tlieir pretensions, while they havt; an inner 
consciousness that they have no reel claim to this [ajs!- 
tion. When you rt‘ach their innermost notion of wliat 
is due to them, it comes to this, tliat anytliing will (in; 
and there is a positive satisfaction in making anything 
do, ])rovided nobody (ilse knows or sees. No (h^il)! 
show, appearances. Order, dignity, cause a gn^at (h'lil of 
trouble. Very few would eucouiiter them for tlu‘ nioiv 
pleasure they give; nobody who is not thoroiiglih 
trained can maintain a consistent liking for them fer 
their own sake; and men constantly sink into hnggvr- 
luugger from the mere weakness of their natiirt', and 
the infirmity of their resolution* They rect)gnise in it^^ 
(lingiiiess something lionie-like and congenial with tlu 
humanity Avhich arose from clay and will, ridui’ii to 
dust. Yet, of course, men ani ashamed of this iiKiliiri- 
tion in themselves. On no account must the world 
know it. Indeed, the world must have a wliolly difki' 
cut notion of us, and he kept in the dark as to oin 
little weakness; it must be igiioraut of a luimhcd 
shifts which we positiv^ely relish putting ourselves to. 
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Kveiy position has its proper restraints, and no man 
lias a right to profit by tlie privileges of a class and 
not c.uiiforin himself to its obligatiqns. All form, state, 
;n]d order bn plies the interposition of some impediment 
to tlie immediate gratification of onr natural wants — 
tlio iiit(‘rvcntion, that is, of a medium, sometliijig that 
j)iifs itself between the fingers and the dish ; and th(i 
higher the station, the more of these restraints inter- 
V(‘nc. We do not doubt that the poor find, without 
knowing it, a v(^iy mateilal compensation for many of 
(heir privations in tlie prompt access they arii permit- 
ted to such satisfactions as tliey liave. Not Imt that 
llni humbh^st cottage, (hicently ordered, abounds with 
chc(;ks. The cupboard and the stated meals constitute 
(licf (lisc'ipline and order of‘-myriads of hoiiseliolds, and 
raise th(*m aliove the hugger-mugger of others, wliere 
tlie loaf is always on the table, and not a monumt is 
allo\v(‘.d to elapse between tlie sensation of Iiungcu* and 
i(.s satisfaction. 

T lugger-mugger, then, is the result of dislike, im- 
piitieiice, ('untem])t., or ^ Hiere slovenly niglect of tlu* 
iveeived (dass i liter] lositioiis between our natural needs 
and lli(*ir fulfilment. The mediums, no doubt, some- 
tinios Ix'come excessive and irrational, and it is right 
to resist them; Imt the advocates for their disregard 

supj)i'(;H,sioii nevi3r treat them as restraints, and then^- 
foro as discipline, hut only as ministering to tlie pride 
‘d mail. ^Medieval ndigioii was in the habit of esti- 
mating a man’s sanctity by the degree in which he 
dispensed with tlie restraints of the life to which lui 
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was born, and confined himself to the simplest wants, 
satisfied the most direct and informal metliod. it 
was a point to ketip the condition of the poor at its 
minimum of requirements ; and what must many a 
h(!rmit’s cell have looked like and been — rushes, niap](‘. 
dish, and all — if we once enter into the temptations to 
liugj^er-mugger of that sullen, solitary", negligent exist- 
ence ! It was in the same s])irit that sour rresl)y- 
terians opposed eveiy new refinement; and protesUd 
against the intervention of forks, with the argunuiiit 
that God gave men good meat, and they were be(jf)i)U‘ 
too proud to touch it with tlnnr fingers : whereas, in 
reality, to persons lial)iluated to the sini])l(jr inetli(Hl, 
th(i new fashion must liave been a considerable trial of 
patienc(i : — 


“For mncli rofinonicnt, when it late arrives, 

May bo the grace, not comfort of oiir lives.” 

And ill this matter a school of philosophy lias siileil 
with asceticism. The new lights of the last cuaitiin 
who advocated savage life were really exalting liiiggvr- 
mugger. This was the teaching of ‘ Sandford and 
Merton/ impersonated in Harry, who coiitennied tin' 
order and state of Tommy's home, and fur his part saw 
no use ill any of those fine things, but only ate wln'i' 
lie was liungry and drank when lie was “ dry.” Tlii^ 
was the meaning of that theoiy, so plausible to boy- 
hood, that every man should be educated with a 
to his being some day left to his own resources uii a 
desert island. 
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If absolute equality were ever attainable, it must be 
lirougli tlie irieans of hugger-mugger, wlifch is the 
ujly true leveller; and it should be understood by 
•very man who practises it, that he is doing his part 
0 bring down his class to tlic one below it. Tt is 
;oTnctimcs quoted as an instance of noble simplicity 
hat great people defy conventional regulations; but 
,vo maintain that when a duke carries his own carpot- 
i)!ig, and a man of fortune trav(*Js se(;ond-class, or wlien 
niybody not pressed by absolute*, i)oveity allows him- 
3iilf to appear in sordid, ill-kept, slatternly attire, he is 
inflicting a blow on social order. Wivdt right has a man 
(o enjoy all the distiiudions and privileges of exalted 
station without its penalties? And to be waited upon, 
iiisfead of doing things for himself, iji spit(*, of the hon- 
our of it, may be one of the most prominent of these 
penalties. In fact, to a man of an active fussy tem- 
perament, being wait(*d u])on is often one of tlu^ great- 
est exercises of patience he can be put to. Indolence 
and ])ractice combined, learn, indeed, to take it easily: 
the, lady who sumnioiKyr Quasha to tell Qnaco to tell 
Fibha to pick up the pin that lay at her foot had 
to wait for her pin, and was r(*signed to the d(*lay. 
Ihit tluirc are a hundred things that ought to be waited 
lor rather than done irregularly by the principal’s own 
liands —an irregularity which it is a little penance to 
f'ortain people to abstain from. Every nat\ire has its 
own form of the temptation. There is the indolent 
^od passive temper, that lets everything take its course, 
sits in a muddle from mere weakness and poverty 
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of spirit ; and there is the restless and over-busy tem- 
per, that cannot endure to wait for the proprieties, anc] 
that reduces things to disorder and confusion from 
siin^do iiiiiiaticnce of form and arrangement. To tencli 
these busy people that things will be done though tliey 
do not do them is a rare triumph of training. Eest- 
less bodily activity which has once known the careless 
luxury of helping itself on every occasion, of dispens- 
ing with complications, is apt to become hopelessly 
unmanageable. There is a conceit in the doing things foi 
themselves, a mistrust engendered by impatience, wliicli 
makes these people the worst masters and inistressos 
in the world, and their houses the worst conducted; 
though the same temi)er would be invaluabh'. in tliat 
condition where a man must do a thing himself or 
it will be undone, and where Nature’s tine gentlc*- 
man — sereiK? in dignified confidence that the scrvbi 
will be rendered, and that, come what may, he shall 
never be subject to hurry, scuffle, and confusion— 
might be rather at a loss. This humble vice of doini: 
what it is not our business fo do, is a subtle di sepia li- 
fier for high place, if a man has ambition. This sham 
humility will keep him back, and tincture his iiianiKi 
with indecision and self-distrust, infused by the con- 
sciousness . of being often in situations and positions 
which he would not choose the world to know. 

Those men are powers in their own circle, and aro 
secure of consideration and regard, who steadfastly in- 
sist hugger-mugger, and in their nature hate and abhor 
it — who fight against it, never sink in their inner spirit 
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beneath their own implied and avowed pretensions, are 
never caught at unawares, and are presentable down to 
every minute propriety. This state of things implies 
a habitual self-respect, a kind of sense of desert (not 
necessarily moral desert), and commands the deference 
wliich it tacitly claims. If a man shows, by his actions 
and his treatment of himself, his estimate of his own 
pretensions, others will acq[uiesce in it — and with jus- 
tice, for this is being true to one’s self. Such a one is 
guided, not by what others see or think, but by an in- 
nate idea of fitness, a love of order and refinement for 
their own sake, whether other eyes are witnesses or 
not. But all this necessitates constant trouble and no 
end of sacrifices, and implies a very exceptional antag- 
onism to all forms of muddle and incongmity ; for 
habits of forethought, punctuality, precision, restraint, 
unremittingly practised in what seem small matters, 
involve greater self-control, and also greater strength 
of will, than far more conspicuous sacrifices made once 
in a way. Mr Kinglake furnishes a pleasant example 
of this sort of hero in General Airey, who, when rough- 
ing it with his wife in a log-hut in West Canada, 
where his appointment lay, manfully resisted the all 
but irresistible blandishments of hugger-mugger : — 

“ Clad coarsely during the day, he was only to be 
distinguished from the other workman by his greater 
activity and gTeater powers of endurance. Many Eng- 
lish gentlemen have done the like of this, but com- 
monly they have ended by becoming altogether just 
that wliich they seemed in their working hours — by 
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becoming, in short, mere husbandmen. It was not so 
with Airey.t- When his pcojde came to speak to him 
in the evening, they, always found him transformed. 
Partly by the subtle change which they were able to 
see in his manner — partly, too, by so outward a thing 
as the rigorous change in his dress ; but most of all, 
perhaps, by his natural ascendancy, they were pre- 
vented from forgetting that their fellow-labourer of the 
morning was their master — a master to whom they 
were growing every day more attached, but still their 
master.” 

The subtle change in manner was due, no donht, 
to the associations of polished life connected with the 
ceremonious change of dress. Some people would have 
feared to seem finical, but natural ascendancy,” hi 
indulging its innate painstaking refinement, without 
which even ease is discomfort, had no such misgivings. 
On the other hand, there arc persons whose plan and 
idea of life is absolutely oj^posed to this principle — ^^vho 
would be hugger-mugger in a palace, from a positive 
taste for a shuffling sort of comfort, caring for nothing 
that docs not tend to the lazy ease of the moment, and 
indifferent who knows and sees their ideal worked out. 

From the time that Polonius was in “ hugger-mug- 
ger ” interred — 

“ No trophy sword nor hatchment o’er his bones. 

No npble rite nor formal ostentation ” — 


the word has never been used but with an implied 
apology, as if it were a rude term for a discreditable 
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thing ; and yet who shall say that there is not some- 
thing endearing in it still ? Perfect ordec is apt to bo 
oppressive to poor human nature. We like one of 
these point-device people better, and fool vastly more 
at home with him, when wo have found some flaw in 
his exactitude, some slovenly place Jibout him. Let a 
large party be kept indoors through a long rainy morn- 
ing, and by the end of it they will, if tliey are allowed 
to follow their instincts, be cauglit all collected together 
in the house’s unt idlest corner, — school-room, work- 
room, or lumber-room. The sight of disorder is a re- 
freshing change, and unlocks heart and tongue. For 
health and spirits undoubtedly enjoy a momentary 
collision with confusion, perliai)s because it imparts a 
sense of power to overcome it ; while, on the contrary, 
invalids and melancholy persons have a natural horro 
of it even in its chance contact, as we see in their fas- 
tidious disgust for dust, disorder, and every form of 
hustling or shabby negligence. 

In an occasional encounter with hugger-mugger 
undoubtedly lies one of the attractions of the annual 
seaside excursion. That liberty of disjiensing with 
a hundred conventional necessities Avhich belongs to 
lodgings in a crowded watering-place and to a saunter- 
ing out-of-door life — the feeling of roughing it, in care- 
less defiance of home restraints — often imparts quite as 
keen an exhilaration, for a day or two at least, as the 
tumbling waves tliemselves. It is, for most people, 
the nearest practicable approach to that infantine dream 
ef perfect felicity — life in a travelling caravan, with 
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featherbed and blankets inside and a chimney at top. 
Many a reader has warmed to that scene of genial 
hugger-mugger iii'D^vid Copperfield/ where the hero 
gives a dinner, and an almost raw leg of mutton offers 
an occasion for Mr Micawber’s talents in this line, lie 
calls for a gridiron, and the formal company arrange- 
ments of the table are instantly broken up in a joyful 
confusion of hissing spluttering chops, shirt-sleeves, 
and laughter. But Damocles’s sword hangs over all 
these surreptitious joys, and it falls here most appro- 
priately in the form of somebody’s servant. It is, if 
we remember right, the villain of the story who keeps 
a butler, and this man enters when the fun is at its 
highest, and paralyses the guilty assembly by the mere 
terror of his presence. And, in fact, servants are tko 
great bugbears of all lovers of hugger-mugger for tlie 
mere comfort of it. If people anticipate their serv^aiiis’ 
duties, they are generally careful that the actual per- 
petrator of the forbidden toil should be anonymous. If 
a man carries his own portmanteau to his room, lie 
would rather that the servant whose business it was to 
take it should not know how it came there. Servants, 
in fact, are quite right to despise any form of hugger- 
mugger, and to have pretty stringent ideas, too, as to 
what constitutes it, for this is necessary to their own 
sense of importance. If masters once helped them- 
selves, their vocation would be gone, and the honours 
and credit of their profession extinguished. To he 
sure, a lazy fellow is willing that anybody should do 
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his work for him, hut he does not the less despise 
the doer as one who feels himself unworthy of his 
seiwices; while he bestows all. his willing attendance 
upon those who recognise liis oflice and jdace, and 
accept the restraints, while they exact the privileges, 
of their own. 



ATTENTION. 


After the first wants of luitnre are supplied, and 
amongst tliese we class not only material wants, hut 
something to love and to care for, the one nniversal 
need is a certain amount of notic.e from our fellow-creaJ* 
turcs, a homo in the minds of others that we can take 
possession of at will, a ready available interest in 
our idi*as and o])iriioiis — what wo will here call At- 
tention. Regard, respect, even affection, though they 
all infer a place in the minds of our friends, do not v\- 
press the peculiar homage we wCuld designate by this 
somewhat cold and formal word. We may be loved, 
honoured, respected, and yet our admirers may take 
their own time to express their appreciation, and not 
attend to us when we are in the particular humour for 
their sympathy. All docs not satisfy unless we have- 
a hold, whenever we choose to asscirt it, over the mind 
and interest of others — unless we can feed that tluai 
and there we have possession of them — unless, in fact, 
we can command their attention, especially the atteii- 
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tioii of tho choicest or most congenial minds within 
our rchch. Truth is a fine thing wher^ I)eople can 
bear it, hut there are truths which, in their naked 
austerity, human nature is not fit for ; and the absolute 
amount of attention men gain when they are most 
anxious for it, and especially lay themselves out for it, 
is one of those. Tlie work of a great many lives would 
stop if the workers realised how little their effort}? are 
marked and regarded. The majority of men could not 
Jive happily if they did not live under a delusion in 
"this respect. Of course, vain people are the greatest 
victims of the deception; but, in its degree, the craving 
for attention is as legitimate a longing as any other 
natural dcisire. Jlaii, at his best, is so constituted as 
Mot to be able to separate himself from his work, lie 
may, on the purest x>i’iiicix>lcs, desire the success of a 
great cause, but it costs an additional pang if not only 
the cause is slighted, but he himself is not athmded to; 
while part of the charm of success is due, no doubt, to 
the sense of winning thought and sym])athy in liis own 
])eL’son. The vigorous, healthily constituted mind needs 
this essence of companionshi]>, which is indeed the 
very sunshine of moral life. And yet we must all feel, 
if we reflect on our own habits of thought, that atten- 
tion is a difficult effort, that it is a vastly more ambi- 
tious object of desire than to stand "I'espectably with 
our neighbours, or to secure the substantial regard of 
our friends; that, in fact, we make a large demand 
upon others when we interrupt the current of their 
thoughts, and expect to divert them to our chaniioL 
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Any favour that people can grant us is more under 
tlieir own wiU than that iirompt, earnest, exact ‘atten- 
tion which is the universal assumption on which all 
social intercourse is built; for wo must act on the id(ja 
that attention is a much more attainable good than it 
can be proved to be. No doubt there are people who 
take for granted, in their own persons, that attention is 
no dffort, as it never occurs to them to doubt that th(* 
amount of attention they receive from their frioiuLs is 
all right. But tlieirs is not of the quality most eagcnly 
souglit for. People instinctively look for an attention " 
whicli costs something to tlie giver, which im])lies real 
labour, and a process of tliought ; only they don’t 
always know that tliis is the real meaning of attention. 
However, this is the attention that men want, and U 
strikes us that very few people are philosophical 
enough and ^trong-minded enough to bear the know- 
ledge of how little any elfort can secure it as a liahit- 
ual or permaiKiiit possession. Por attention, with most 
of us, is such an unchainable thing — it is so essentially 
a man’s own — that to pin it and* fix it beyond the tam- 
pering of the owner is very much such an a(diievimient 
as conjuring genii into a bottle. We mean sucli (join- 
mand over it as is implied by a man’s voluntaj ily, for 
any unbroken length of time, suspemding his (nvn in- 
terests, speculations, or, more probably, vague reveritjs, 
and attaching himself to yours. 

In the ordinary routine business of life it is scarcely 
a practical question. We must constantly act as though 
we wore being attended to, whether we are or not. 
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Indeed, we can scarcely bo certain liow matters stand, 
and irufst talk, express opinions, make speeches on the 
chance ; but it will add greatly to our independence 
and serenity of mind if we realise something of the 
actual diificulty of bestowing the attention we profess 
to ask for, and the wondrous volatility of that faculty 
which we desire to hold sus[)ended on our words. Our 
language has many golden forms of speech to tempt^on 
ambitious or eloquent lijis to feats of fine talking. We 
road of rapt, enslaved, charmed, fascinated, spellbound 
•attention— of hearers hanging on men’s lips, catching 
(jach accent as it falls, and the like; but every phrase 
really betrays that unassisted nature is not e(|ual to 
the strain, and that magic art alone can master the 
lyiiversal rebellion. Again, we liave x)lenty of terms 
expressive of tlie effort needed to secure this coy and 
fleeting good. The phrases, to awak(), arouse, stimu- 
lates attract, am?st attention, all testify to the toil and 
ilifficulty of the work ; while the listener is not with- 
out an expressive vocabulary to convey the snlTeriiigs 
of forced, unwilling, jaded, weary, distracted, exhausted 
attention. He avenges himself on uinvorthy arts l)y 
a language of contempt for “claptrap” — for the dull 
spirits that reckon on a man’s attention so long as they 
can forcibly “ hold him by the button” — for those who 
use violence, and accomplish their end by “.making 
folks stare.” 

The power of commanding the greatest \Tossible share 
of attention, even by the most legitimate means, is 
perhaps not the sign of the highest intellect. Great 
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intelligenc(3S can scarcely fail to shoot over the heach 
of comnioiKji’ wits. A man must gain attention by 
assimilating himself to others, and adapting himself tc 
tlieir groove of thought. Thus Feiielon, who had this 
art to poi’fection, and charmed everybody that caiiu’ 
near him, had a way of seeming to possess only just so 
miicli mind as the pemon he might happen to coiivcrso 
wilfli — he could talk exactly like an equal. And Sy(b 
iicy Smith, whose i)Cii had tlie poAver of attracting uni- 
versal attentioii to every cause he had at heart, did it 
by seizing just those points of a subject witli wliicli' 
the majority felt most at home. This is not cominand- 
i)ig attention, but engaging it by^ adapting yourself to 
the average tastes, perceptions, and opinions of inaii- 
kiiid. A iriaii is thus attended to by slix)ping into 
other people’s Avays of thought — only^ investing tlieir 
own ideas in a dress flattering to their self-love. In 
the same spirit, Mark Anthony^ can afl’ord to be niodc'sl, 
and humbly ask his countrymen to “lend him tlieir 
ears,’' because he knows Iiow to ])lace his subject jire- 
cisely on the level of their capacity. The matter that 
gains most ready attention in oVdinary intercourse is 
easy, tolerably succinct, AA'ell-arranged iiarratiA (‘. AV(^ 
make no mention of wit or humour, because they’^ aui 
so short and flashing that they mak(i no demand at all. 
The manner that secures it longest is a self-i)ossessod, 
collected, determined one, unvisited by misgivings. 
AVhen a mah begins at the right end, and has a reso- 
lute clear grasp of his subject ,he seems to have a claim 
on our attention ; but all habits, tricks, and hesitations, 
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as they betray failure of purpose, and weakness in his 
own held, so they must detach and finally destroy 
ours. And yet how people will hum and ha, — their 
minds all astray, while they utter conventional oi* 
inarticulate sounds, — yet with unprinciphal obstinacy 
refuse to release an attention which they have not 
vigour to keep in exercise! For, after all, attention is 
so far subject to the senses that, however i)rofttloss, 
imperfect, and irksome, it cannot be wholly suspended 
iit will. 

• There can be no doubt that real attention is a great 
talent and a great power. Indeed, an extreme inipa' 
tioiice of attention incapacitates a ihaii for a place in 
the world. There is a morbid, demoralised state of 
iiijntl in which men eaniiot listen. They cannot follow 
another man’s traiJi of thought, for they cannot give 
their mind into another’s custody even for a moment. 
Tlie very thought of it is an irritation and a bondage. 
This is a subject for conipassion where men recognise 
tlieir infirmity, and agree neither to give nor take ; but 
we see it often in thosf^ who make largo demands on 
the attention of others’, and expect to be listened to at 
any length they choose. Again, there arc j)eople whose 
attention is simply criticism — who are not capable of 
an instant’s suspension of the judgment — who accom- 
pany your words with a running connaientary of pro- 
test or contradiction, showing that they have heard all, 
and attended to every word, but with none of the 
deference of a listener. But the mind needs unresist- 
merely listening attention for its proper develoj)- 
o 
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ment ; and this is one reason why the young ought to 
have the c(jmpaiiionslup of the young. Then* eldors 
are in such a relation to them that the mere act 
silent attention might imply the sanction of a niatun* 
understanding, whicli of course the attention of eqiuils 
does not ; though impatient minds are too apt to su]j- 
pose it does, and thus to lose suhstantial weight liv 
mistimed interference. No man can be really inilucii- 
tial who cannot listen as well as talk; and no one enn 
know anything of the mind of others without Jittendiiig 
in the simple patient attitude of attention. He \vli<i 
can do this is, by the very gift, a comfort and slay to 
anxious, tried, and i)(ir])lexcd spirits, to wlioni tlie iiaav 
unfolding of their didiculties is often the best reincHly. 
Experience seems to tc^ach men endowe<l with consdcji- 
tious attention iliat all people have soniethi]ig ii] IIkmh 
worth attending to. Their patience often heli)s tlieia 
through a dull stratum into a viiiii missed by all otlaas, 
but w(?ll Avorth Avorking. Sir Walter Scott Avas one d' 
these, find maintaiiu'd that he, learnt sonu*thiiig from 
(wery one he travelled with. His biogra])her es])i‘cifilly 
remarks on his serene attentiefn to boi’cs, find bow 
graciously, through interminable ])rolixities, “ Uk; same 
bland eye Avatched the lips of the tormentor.” To tlu' 
bystander it was fi mere exercise of cfiurtesy and for- 
bearance ; but us no i)e.rson cfin be charming witlioiil 
the appearance of attention — and as iii this case the 
ap])earance ban scarcely exist without something ot Ibc 
reality — the occasion Avas probably by no means so 
great an annoyance to the victim as to a circbj asscni- 
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bled to hear Sif Walter Scott talk, not to listen to a 
discussion on the Truck System, or the Greifk Epigram, 
as the case might he. 

The mention of the bland eye brings us to tlie tnui 
test .and sign of attention. Courtesy can control every 
oilier mark of roving thought, but no deception can be 
jiractised on the (^ye. Jf a man is not really attending, 
he cannot make liis eye look as if he were. Either the 
iris is restless, or it is j)crceptible that its repose arises 
from thought turned inward; or, more hopeless still, 
tlie pupil is fixed in a determined unmeaning stare. 
Ill any case, we have constantly to talk on. Things 
have to be said, and we must say them, and infuse 
into the. so-called listener a general sense of our sub- 
J>ut do not talk for the pleasure of talking — ibr 
tlie mere relied* of unburdening the mind to the wan- 
dering, the rigid, or the introspective glance. The 
nwiu'r of those eyes is wondering when you will have 
done, or he is absently occnjiied with bis own affairs. 
Take the hint in good part, be as concise as you can, 
and relieve an niiwillinj^,* engaged attention. Now the 
1*010 is one who is not .an observer of signs, lie plods 
on, set on delivering himself of what lie has to say, and 
'^0 bewitched with the sound of his own voice that he 
does not mark, or, what is worse, is indiflerent to, all 
^ividences of fatigue or restlessness. I^To one nbed bci 
a bore who notes the eyes .and postures of those witli 
wlioin he converses. No one need force himself habit- 
ually on the unwilling notice of others. On the other 
hand, there are eyes that invite confidence — “ bland,” 
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serene, clear-sinning, out-looking cyes,"ht once })atieui 
and intelligliit. This is the eye of the good listener. 
He kccx^s your pace > he goes with the Huctuatioiis of 
fact or feeling or argument without effort. You iiiay 
know you are not wearying him. Not that wo would 
imj^ose either upon a congenial glance or easy re])o.se 
of^ attitude any unreasonable burden; but such piiople 
are not so common but that we should recognise them, 
and value thejn, when we sec them. As it is, nieii 
constantly think they like and prize people for tlieii 
talking, when it is in fact for their listening; aiul 
every kindly intelligent man who possesses this ac- 
complishment is certain to win himself a great social 
reputation, and to be a pillar of any cause he takes up. 

We have confined ourscdves here to social attention, 
not to the attention men give to books, or i)ay to young 
ladies, or bestow on tluiir own business, or on works of 
benevolence. It is w^ell that peo])le should realise the 
dithculty of attention in its sim])lest form. If tliey di», 
they will not lay all the blame on tludr instructors il' 
they find their attention rej^tive and uniiiaiiagcahli^ 
under greater trials. Tliat was a candid entry in Jk' 
Johnson’s diaiy where he resolves “to attend the 
sermon unless attention be more troublesome than 
useful;”- for at any rate it implied that attention was 
an efiort. Most people assume that nothing is (‘iisier 
than to fix the tliouglits on transcendent and oft(3ii too 
unfamiliar ideas, and that, if their attention flags and 
wearies, of the two parties implicated in the transac- 
tion, il cei*tainly is not themselves that are to blame. 
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Tt is tlio fashion of our clay to idolise', tho will. 
IV.ople good and bad, religious and profanes, wise and 
frivolous, unite to honour persistent resolve. Strength 
(tf will is the staple of saints and sinners of any credit, 
magnitude, or jiopularity. It really matters very little 
with ji great many people what the object may be, if 
it only be pursued pcu'severingly and remorselessly. 
Sin followcid with a force to resist the blandishments 
of collateral sins becomes a virtue. Whenever a man 
has a great prevailing paramount desire which sets him 
above lesser transient desires, be the main desire ever 
so truculent, mean, or base, he is the mark for some 
men’s admiration and reverence — not, indeed, in re- 
spect of the thing desired, but for the strength and 
persistence of his wish for it. The heroine of Mr Wilkie 
Collins’s ‘No Name’ relies for our symjmthy on this 
ground alone. Tf she were ever to swerve from her hor- 
rible and degrading purpose, if her resolve were to relax 
lor a moment under the breath of any good or genial 
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influence, the author would liave no hope for her. He, 
expects thcf-puhlic to like her because slie sto])s ut 
nothing to work licr \yill. There is soinetliing in it, of 
course. Tlierci is a sort of virtue in being able to caiv 
for the same thing for a long time togetlnii*. Tl is also 
a wonderful element of power. Lady Macbetli and 
Jezebel are more striking personages by far than Mioir 
respective lords — we might almost say that then^ is 
more to admire in them — and this can be due to nothin" 
else than their stronger Avills. Nevertheh'ss, all this 
talk about strong wills has something slavish and cravini 
in it. It is a transfer’ of the alh^giamu^ from rtMisonand 
right to brute force. It is the clioici^ of control, of 
mastery by a strong hand, as owning our natur<\ nut 
capable of free intelligent action. Stnmgth of will, hi 
whatever cause, is juetty certain to surround itself witli 
more or less of suffering — not only its own voluntary 
suffiiring, but ijicidentally that of others. Likii evin v 
other victory, it lias its victims. A man unlliiKihingiy 
working towards his aim may mak('. a fine, liistori('al 
])icturo if lie is* engaged in a ^reat causci, but a va.st 
many wills go towards the grand dis])lay. ^Multihides 
liave to abandon their inherent rights in order to work 
out his purposes for him: and, thendbre, to stand in 
opeii-moutlicd admiration of iikuv. stre,ngtb of ])ur|)os(*, 
as such; is an act of subservience and a confession ut 
weakness. 

Not that the soiitiiiiont is always real. AVe adiniie 
strong wills most at a distance, when time or space 
scjiarates us from tlieir social consecpieiiccs. As an 
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active interference with our liberty, we are apt to see 
iji it more of the uiireasoiiiiig, and, as have said, 
l)rute element, than the divine. , The strong wills wi‘. 
roinc in contact witli have, unfortunately, more objijcts 
tliaii one. A man in a book has a grciat rev(^nge to 
arrive at through every obstacle, a great work to do in 
s])ito of all tlie world; and his will concentrates itself 
on the one object, and lets minor matters take tlieir 
own course. Tint where it is a living ])ropensity, it is 
j)ron(i to interference of the most annoying and ubi(|ui- 
toiis kind, and is in no respect like the arrow Hying at 
its mark, and touching nothing between. In fact, it is 
not at all a sublime thing to have a will stronger than 
our own wielded by an intelligence which, we flatter 
otirselv^’es, is not in any res])ect above our own, control- 
ling us, tampering with our liberty of action, and fum- 
l)ling amongst all our prepossessions — to feel ourselves 
thwarted at every turn by some inlliiencci which finds 
its hap])iness in arranging our affairs for us, and which 
someliow always g(*ts its way. I'lierci are umpiestion- 
ahly minds of very small calibre, who do not thoroughly 
enjoy life unless they are habitually making tla^ peo])le 
about them do something they would rather not do, 
wliose main ])leasure in every scheme is to carry their 
point against the majority. We call this lov(j of nian- 
ageriient ; but what is it really but a busy, un sympathis- 
ing, narrow, often well-meaning mind under the spur 
of a strong will, working in some small domestic sphere 
as many rulers and potentates have done in their great 
sphere who have gained immortal honour by permeat- 
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ing every nook and cranny of their dominions with 
their own individual sovereign will ? 

Seeing the inconveniences of this masterful impulso 
in the contracted range of each man’s experience, we 
do not think that tlie will would have been lifted so 
high amongst the virtues by the unprompted hoinngo 
of ordinary minds. People wlio make a business of 
thinking are at the bottom of it. It is they who have 
given form to what in others is but a vague yearniiiif 
for the fixed, the definite, the iiToversible. No doubt 
it is common to mankind to respect strength of any 
kind. It is not only women who want someth iiif; 
stronger than themselves to lean upon. Wo are most 
of us tried by indecision. We are conscious of conflict- 
ing wishes, views, interests. AVe arc harassed by douBt. 
We see two sides to most things, and are apt to bo 
swayed by them alternately. Something perpetimily 
steps in between us and our aim. Wo with difficulty 
hold on to our plans and schemes. Obstacles tell upon 
us ; we acc(*pt omens, submit to hindrances. AVe give 
in and give up, we are hamiidred by self-mistrust, wo 
balance the tors and againsts, we are subject to suspense 
of purpose and feeble volition. Freedom from doubt, 
consistency of intention — ^these are something comfort- 
able to rely upon. A man has weight with us who 
knows What he wants, and goes the straight way to get 
it, unvisited by our scmplcs and vacillations ; though 
often this singleness of aim is due to certain intellectual 
deficiencies, and we should perhaps be amazed could 
, we see the meagre, insufficient grounds for irrevocable 
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decisions which a man would sooner yield his life than 
reverse. But it is with authors and thinkors by profes- 
sion that this instinct of relianca grows into deliberate, 
willing subservience. Men for ever engaged upon their 
own consciousness — who turn every subject that comes 
before them inside out — who balance, and weigh, and 
consider, and question, till certainty and choice seem to 
evade them — are lost in admiration of a strong will 
displayed in triumphant, unscru2)ulous, overbearing 
^action. They either do not know that the thing is done 
by not thinking, or they reverence it the more as intui- 
tion. Tliey invest the ])henomenon with a halo of com- 
ment as Germans do the text of Sbakespeare; they 
enhance the rigidity of purpose, they give meaning to 
c^ery accident. Obstinacy in error is sublime, stolidity 
is godlike. If these people only write like geniuses 
and live like other men, tlieir respect for strength of 
will is rather abstract than junctical ; but there are 
keen, restless s])irits who carry their speculative turn 
into private life and regulatci their conduct by it. There 
are people who do everything by a conscious effort of 
thought, and theorise on every action as they perform 
it — a practice wholly incompatible with a single aim, 
j:?reat or small. In its grand sustained sense, versatile 
intellects cannot possess a strong will. Wilful enougli 
they are, determined enough in their own way* but the 
way changes with every mood of thought. They see 
the merits by turn of every line of action — are this day 
with the Epicureans, and the next with the Stoics ; or 
for a change, one of those experimentalists decides to 
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discard philosophy altogether, to do exactly like otlier 
people, to he minutely commonplace, not to take a slip 
which ]ias not tlie sanction of universal suffrage. A 
person tlius ])roclainiing that ho has ]io will of liis own, 
and doing like other people with all his might, is a 
curious enough spectacle. He studies every motion, 
not crediting that anything can he done without (k*- 
sign — taking, as it were, eveiy breath on reflection, and 
swallowing at ^well-considered intervals. With tin's 
state of things reason has little chaiujo, for our IrieiKl 
can reason to a hair, and sees the w'cak side of (w ery 
argument hut his own. A cool, sh^ady wull, having 
just what they want, and wanting all that they ha\'(‘, 
is the influence to manage these over- intellectual s])irit^. 
Anybody (piite confident of his own line, and kei'piflg 
to it, contemptuous of opposition, scnmely and stolidly 
certain, is accepted as a guide by nuni worn out by ion 
wide an embrace of every (piestion. Only he must not 
be too clover, and he must never give reasons. "I'liosr 
they can dis])ute, but certainty and will are tlui things 
that they bow to as powers mysterious and clivine. It 
is like the fable of the speculative young boar a])])lying 
itself to the science of walking. Shall 1,'' says hr, 
'^move my right front paw first or my left, or the twu 
front paws first or the two hind ones, ov all four ai 
once, add how?” fluctuating in all the endless alterna- 
tives whicli four legs offer, till will and action, in tla* 
person of the old slie-bear, step in to cut the kuoi-' 
“ Leave off thinking and walk.” 

Will, then, as a powm* wliioh attains its ends by 
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short cut — which does while otliers think, and makes 
the world go its way, while intellect arguef>, refines, and 
beats about the bush — is an objcjct of genuine awe and 
v(*-vcrencc to mcta})hysical and speculative minds ; but 
also it is made use of i)y a certain class of theorists 
(amongst the infinite number of subjects so ap])licd) to 
tidk nonsense about, and very deliberate nonsensii we 
might suspect, but that fluent tongues can talk them- 
selves into a })artial belied* of anything. Lecturers, 
cither amateur or professional, are very fond of exalt- 
ing the will. It is flattering to the vanity of an audi- 
(Mice to be told that it only de])ends on themselves to 
be {IS ])owerful and successful as the great leaders of 
thought and action ; {Uid many s])eak(n*s say it under 
ll?(‘ vague notion that, though it is not strictly true, it 
is a good, ])roper, stimulating thing to say. They know 
that the membeu's of a ^l(‘chanics" Institute do not care 
to be taught out of the Ciitechism, yet the occasion en- 
joins {I monil, and utility is tlui order of the day. Es- 
pecially if lliey tluunselves are at llu^ top of the tree, it 
looks and feels like hnndlity to assure every raw' youth 
of the comp{iiiy that lui has oidy to try, with a will, 
and he nuiy athiin to the speakiu-’s level. Only set 
your hearts, he cric‘s — in spite of a coi\viction dee]i in- 
«i<h^ giving the lie to his words — only resolve, with {in 
iuUmse, continuous act of volition to do and* to be 
siich-and-sucli things, {iiid you will inhillildy succeed. 
“ How iminy men have l)egiin as you have, and ended 
heing partners where they were errand-boys ? How 
^^laiiy liave begun with tvvopeiKie — 
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your pockets at this moment — and ended life the owner 
of half a million ? How many have begun mere jour- 
neymen, as some of y/)u are, and risen to be inventors, 
discoverers, the everlasting benefactors of mankind? 
And any of you may do the same if only you have a 
will strong enough. All these men had a will; they 
never gave in ; they suffered no j)leasurc to allure them 
from the one object of their lives; they conquered all 
difficulties ; they were proof against disappointment ; 
hence your Fairbairns, your Stevensoiis, and all the 
merchant princes of the land.” Facetious allusions an; 
possibly thrown in to Whittington and his master’s 
daughter, or that beggar-boy of Florence, who, receiv- 
ing an alms from a fair maid of high degree, incontin- 
ently resolved to make her his wife, left the city on Hie 
instant a soldier, and came back generalissimo, to claim 
and win his reward. Fortunately for the audience, 
these ideas never enter the mind beyond infusing a 
temporary umneaning inflation. The errand-boy can- 
not get up the sublime preliminary will which is to set 
the rest in motion. A will, ilnprorapted by power tu 
work it out, is nothing. Nor will conceit of i)0wcr do 
much. A few rebuffs and failures abate pretension, 
except where vanity impairs the sanity of the brain. 
If people did not know all the while that men cannot 
make fortunes in business without a good head for it, 
and that it is no use being persevering over mechanics 
unless you have more than average of the gifts for tlic 
work — if they did not know hundreds of plodding, in- 
defatigable clerks, who yet remain clerks all their lives 
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—this theory of the will would make lunatics of a 
docile audience. 

Yet, tliough all the harm which might follow, if 
such advice were capable of being acted upon, does 
not come, yet some harm always results from the 
wide diffusion of untruth, and the continual utter- 
ance of swelling words, even if everybody knows tliat 
they mean nothing. Not but tliat there is a will that 
makes a man ; but it cannot be x>ut into him, and, in- 
deed, needs no prompting. A man starts on his career 
with a tacit understanding with himself that he is to 
rise. It is a step-by-step xirogress. He jirobably has 
110 distinct aim. It is only in books that he resolves 
from the first dawning of ambition to become owner of 
snch an estate or bisliop of such a see. But he means 
to get on, and devotes all his jiowcrs to that end. He 
fixes liis thoughts beyond immediate self-indulgence, 
chooses his friends as they will help the main design, 
falls in love on the same jirinciple, and, habitually de- 
forring to a vague but glowing future, learns to work 
towards it, and for its sake to be self-denying and long- 
sighted. His instincts quicken ; he j)uts forth feelers, 
which men who take their jileasure from hand to mouth 
have no use for ; he lives in habitual caution, with an 
eye always a^vako to the main chance. Thus he refines 
and enhances that natural discretion which doubles the 
weight and value of every other gift, and yet keeps 
them on an unobtrusive level, — leaving itself the most 
notable quality, — tiU he is universally x)ionoimced the 
nian made to get on, by people who do not know that 
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it is a steady will that has made him and kept him 
what he is. ^ 

This is the will strqng for itself. It, in fact, pushes 
others aside, takes their places, holds on its fatal course; 
but, as being unobtrusive and never openly asserted, it 
is the direct opposite of the meddlesome will of our 
social experience, expressed in the phrase that such a 
person must always have his way. Both are varieties 
from the liistorical or romantic will, wliich makes ^reat 

r ” 

heroes, criminals, tyrants, or martyi‘s, according to the 
cause in which it is applied. We believe, even on this 
grand heroic scale, many a will gets worship])ed in 
manhood wliich acts precisely on the same motive for 
which an obstinate child gets whipped — that is, the 
man goes on because he has 1)0gun. Nevertheless, wc atl 
feel a vigorous will to be a fine thing. It is a stroke of 
nature in the man in the play to hate a bird that docs 
not know its own mind. It is wearisome to be with 
people without any will of their own. Volition is life ; 
no one can be really great, whatever his other powers, 
without it; nor Cftn a man cultivate it in himself too 
carefully, so long as he respects the free will of others, 
and only apx)lies it to secure constancy in purposes and 
decision in actiop. 
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It is a nice and cnrious inquiry liow far it is d(Lsirable, 
or oven tol(mibl(% for people to talk of tluunselves. 
There is no broader distinction between man and man 
the manner and the degree in wliicli this is done. 
There are people wlio never talk of tliemselvcs. There 
are others who never talk of anything but tliemselves — 
Unit is, who can pursue no subject unless the vista can 
be made to terminate in self. Wlu'rever it comes to 
this, the question admits but of one answer — indeed, 
society has put tlic too frecpient use of the word " T ” 
under an interdict. No person who mixes much with 
Tuaiikiiid dares to turn the conversation habitually 
upon himself, except under some feint or disguise, 
^nevertheless, we all of us know jiersons who talk only 
uf themselves, and families who never get farther from 
themselves than one another. These are probably the 
hillest people and didlest families of our acquaint- 
ance ; for, when we come to think of it, all prominent 
fulness has a touch of egotism at bottom, and this is 
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the point that tells. It is the part we have to play in 
their company that oppresses us both at the time and 
in recollection. Not only is their intelligence chained 
to themselves, hut ours also. All interchange and 
variety of thought are impossible, not only because 
they are a heavy, unimaginative soit of people, wliosi^ 
flights are circumscribed to their ou n 2)rospects, but 
because tlieir one subject is precisely that on wliicit 
wo can neither sjxjak our own mind nor satisfy ex- 
pectation. We could discuss the man merrily (uiougli 
behind his back ; but to be forced to follow his 
too polite to be candid, yet full of inward revolt, is a 
false position, and the inevitable subservience leaves a 
flavour of annoyance and failure which intercourse with 
mere dryness and insipidity cannot l)e charged witli^ 
Wo all know men and women tethered, by a string 
whose length we instinctively measure, to themselves. 
Every subject under the sun reminds such peoples of 
themselv()S. Nothing is too rc^mote for this alliance— 
they cannot hear of the stars without wanting tlieii 
own horoscopes. Tlieir sole .notion of conversation is 
to display themselves. They aie ready to unveil tlieir 
whole idiosyncrasy to whoever will look and listen. 
Their loves and hates and jirospects are at anybody’s 
service. . Their experiences, successes, every fine thing 
ever said to them or of them, are common property. 
The whole world is their confessor in the matter of 
their faults, temptations, whims, grievances, doubts, 
and weaknesses. They expect to interest stranger:^ 
hy an avowal of their taste in meats and drinks ami 
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clothes. They confide their diseases and their remedies, 
their personal habits, their affairs to any oliance comer, 
never for a moment visited by, the misgiving pressed 
upon them by the preacher — “ Is it possible that it 
sliould never come into people’s thoughts to suspect 
whether or not it be to their advantage to show so very 
much of themselves ? ” Society, or ratlier their own lit- 
tle world, is simply a tablet on which to subscribe self. 
When forced by some strong counter-will out of this 
indulgence, tluiy are visibly at sea, vacant, disturbed; 
they have nothing to say : we feel for them as painfully 
out of their element, and are prone, in weak good-na- 
ture, to help them into port again. Now, a good deal 
of this is iriere ill-manners. People who talk in this 
\tay are either underbred or inca]3able of* nurtui*e, or 
they suffer the want of certain wholesome restraints 
that keep the rest of the world in order. Miss Aus- 
ten, whom few forms of social folly csca2)ed, has more 
than one character rei^reseiiting this habit of mind, and 
revealing its source. Every reader can recall that ela- 
borate and inimitable iniijersoiiation of self-display, j\Irs 
Elton, who, once received into the memory, has too 
many counterparts in real life ever to be forgotten. 

Vanity is of course the leading inotiye to this obtru- 
sive display. Yet the habit of perpetually reverting 
to self is not always to be confo untied with* vanity. 
Merc paucity of ideas and deadness of fancy drive some 
people into it wlio have a willingness to talk, and yet 
so little perception of things out of themselves that 
nothing apart from their own routine of sensations 

p 
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presents itself to say. No doubt it gives them a gene- 
ral sense of importance to clothe themselves in words, 
but they have hardly a choice as to the means. There 
are men who will tell anybody how often tliey have 
been jilted, under the vague sense that honour Avill 
somehow redound to themselves from the confession ; 

or they will found a claim for distinction upon W(udv 
» 

digestion, or the difticulties they encounter in shaving. 
But these aspirations are something apart from vanity. 
There is a mild satisfaction in being not a mere insig- 
nificant unit, but possessed of diflerenc^es and peculi- 
arities, which is worth all the Avorld besides to some 
people, and indeed to wdiich none of us arc quite insen- 
sible. Others talk of themselves from a nervous desiro 
to cover their defects — a restless impulse to set otl* 
their presentable points. They are alive to some weak 
side, which preys on their sensitiveness : as the pc?o])k* 
most apt to talk of their fine friends and grand ru- 
lations are those who arc deeply conscious of a pre- 
ponderance of the other sort. Thus very iew persons 
who talk much about themselves talk the truth. Tlie 
impression they want to give is one-sided. There are 
probably a hundred things about themselves wdiich, in 
the midst of ostentatious candour, they suppress. 

, “ SoTne<faults we own; but can you guess? 

Why, virtues carried to excess. ” 

And the side represented swells to inordinate dimen- 
sions, and takes an aspect bearing it out of the region 
of fact. Or perhaps, like Goethe and Kousseau, they 
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have a notion that everything becomes them — that 
oven meanness or baseness is glorified wiien made a 
matter of frank confession. • 

As excessive talk of this kind is presumption, the 
habit is most odious in young people. Children in 
tlieir natural state never talk of tliemselves. Tliey 
show egotism by a peculiar appreciation of the pro- 
nouns my ” and “ mine ; ” but they arc not yet self- 
conscious. They could not, if they would, unveil tliein- 
solvcs — their vanity takes another direcition. All 
attempts, unless very systematic and insidious, fail to 
rouse self into expression. IVecocious cliildren now 
and tlien talk of themselves, especially if forced and 
excited by a ceitain sort of religious teaching. Then 
they can be heard to enlarge with a horrible glibness 
on tlicir feelings, their convictions of sin, their schemes 
for setting the w’orld to rights ; but this is mostly a 
sign of an overtasked brain, accompanied sometimes 
hy an exceptional, gi’otesque form of naughtiness, and 
sure to pass off as the health improves and the clever- 
ness vanishes. When childhood, and even boyhood, is 
liiirly over, is the time for self to assert itself in talk. 
Then it awakes hdl arnuid in a sort of bloom and over- 
flow of conceit, an invasion of arroga^ice never to be 
matched in after life. Tliere are not many more un- 
pleasant things in the social world than a pert, forward 
young man, whose theme is universally himself^ — who 
entertains eveiy company with himself, and breaks 
every conversation that does not concern himself. 
These insufferable persons are of all sorts, from the 
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flippant and most bearable who clamours of his own 
exploits, boosts himself the envy of one sex and tlu^ 
idol of the other, to •the deep, oracular, and cnliglit- 
ened youth who will not allow us to remain in tin; 
dark as to his views on any of the topics that occupy 
mankind. Or there is the sententious, didactic young 
man, more than endured x^'chably by some small ad- 
miring circle — a teetotaller, j)erhax)s, or a striugont 
Sabbatarian, oi\cngagcd in a course of lectures to ''lln^ 
lower orders,” or in some way or other a conscious cx- 

n 

ample, rexirover, and guide to his fellow-men. Wlial- 
evcr their line, they are intrinsically tluj same — all 
alike patronising or indifferent to their betters — all 
blind to the im^uessioii they make — all lavishing the 
fulness of their admiration, reverence, and talk on oftc* 
central figure — all flaunting the same self in our eyes— 
keeiung uj) the one chorus, I, I, I,” T say,” “ I know',” 
do.” 

And yet all peojile must sometimes talk of them- 
selves — all ought to be able to do it on fitting occjisiou.s 
freely and naturally. No man* is interesting who never 
talks of strictly x^ersonal matters ; indeed, wo cannot he 
said really to know anybody till he has talked of him- 
self to us. Until there has been a mutual iiiterchaiigo 
of such confidences, x)eoi)lc are ficquaintaiices, iKit 
friends ; and the man who has no such confidences to 
make has no friends. It is not, then, the x)ractice itsoh, 
but how and when to indulge it, that is the point. ^ 
use the word “ indulge” designedly, for unquestionably 
the subject most interesting to every one must be him- 
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self. It is in recognition of this fact that all popular 
forms of religion agree in spiritualising e<ptisin. Me- 
thodism enjoins all its inemhers ito enlarge periodically 
each on himself — ^tlie only check being that all liave to 
listen in their turn. Itoniaiiisni makes asceticism en- 
durable by enjoining an immense amount of self-scrutiny 
and proportionate self - portraiture ; and attempts^ at 
conventual life in our own Church all bring out the 
fact that unlimited dwelling on self a^nd lengthy con- 
fession — that isj tlie talking of self — is the one in- 
demnity for a life of unnatural constraint and bondage. 
To persons oi)eii to the active interests of life and the 
relaxations of society, liowever, a great many circum- 
stances ought to combine to make the subject of self a 
natural or even a pleasurable one. Talking of self is 
one of the strongest i)roofs of confidence that can be 
given by a mind of due delicacy and reseiwcj — a confi- 
dciiice that ought to be bestowed with such discretion 
as to make it always welcome. With ordinary people, 
under oi'dinary circumstances, the subject, at any length 
or particularity, must b(? cither a favour or an imper- 
tinence. There are, liowever, a great many ixiople who 
have a right to talk of themselves with freer latitude 
than it is wise to give ourselves — old people, for in- 
stance, who have the instinctive longing to leave some 
record of themselves behind them. Even where old 
‘^ge ‘Ms given to lying” of past achievements, it is 
not so bad as the boasting of younger men. There is 
generally some quaint savour about it — some illusion 
^f a failing memory claiming our indulgence in the 
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worst cases, and softening contempt. Invalids and 
persons of weak nerves and spirits must he allowed 
to talk of themselves# Pain, weariness, and seclusion 
throw them upon their inner consciousness. Wlnni 
every nerve and function of the body makes itself felt, 
and every feeling is morbidly excited, they must he 
excused if nothing out of themselves can command 
their attention. It is needless to say that persons un- 
der some immediate shock, unhinging to the whole 
being, must be not only allowed but encouraged to talk 
of themselves ; for a personal grief put into words is 
infinitely lighter and more bearable than trouble press- 
ing on the heart. There is something in eveiy efibrt 
at expression which brings relief ; and when sorrow 
can bo brought to describe itself, the worst is ovA’. 
Again, persons of notoriety may be pardoned if they 
fall into this habit. We hear of great poets, authors, 
preachers, philanthropists, soldiers, who talk too mucli 
of themselves ; and it is true that vanity is often u 
conspicuous element in conspicuous greatness, actiiiL; 
as a sort of spur, and indcimfifying itself with words. 
But society itself takes the part of flatterer in thcii 
case — first leads them on, and i)uts them off their guard 
by the importiyiity of its interest, and then of coiirsi* 
betrays them. 

And 'lastly, wits make great capital of themselves. 
Many of the best things of our most delightful humor- 
ists are about themselves. We not only excuse it m 
their case, but this perpetual consciousness of and re- 
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ference to themselves is of the essence of their wit, and 
gives it its careless genial character. So far from any 
sense of restraint when Ealstaff^or Sydney Smith talk 
of themselves, it has the effect of making us all pait- 
ncrs in the joke. But in every case where it is so, it 
is not the man’s real self, but one or more of his per- 
sonal or mental characteristics, that he plays with. We 
are conscious all the while of an inner self which* he 
keeps as jealousy guarded as the most reserved of his 
liearcrs. That talk of self, or any part of self, which 
connects tlie speaker with grotesque, remote, abstract, 
or strongly-contrasted ideas, is more than tolerable. 
That which keeps down both speaker and listener, in 
whatever seeming variety of subject, to one tedious ob- 
trusive idea, is the propensity under which society 
rebels. After all, it is a matter of sympathy. The 
sinners in tliis line have no fellow-feeling. Tliey do not 
do as they would be done by, for they sec no parallel 
between themselves and others, their own affairs and 
other people’s. They believe in a distinct superiority 
in all that concerns tlKiinselves. Trifles in the abstract 
are not trilles with* them, but subjects of legitimate 
interest to the world ; and that obtuseness which con- 
stitutes want of sympathy is at the bottom of their 
error. Any person who can make his inner self or his 
family affairs amusing, has perceptioil eiiougli.to secure 
his hearer’s interest before he tries it. Indeed, a man 
may say and do anything — he may miuiiierate his 
charities, he may detail his last quarrel with his wife. 
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he. may repeat a string of his own hon mots, or press 
upon strangers the perusal of his manuscript poem — 
he may offend against every principle and every canon 
of taste ; hut so long as he excites a genuine interest, 
and relies on real sympathy, he is not the man wo 
mean, and does not offend in the particular direction 
which has given rise to our strictures. 
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Wise men and keen-witted men have so long occupied 
tlicmselv(‘s Avitli tlie nature of folly and the analysis of 
fools, that the subject might seem to he exhausted ; 
ljut it is a feature of folly that nothing can be uiider- 
stf)od about it without personal experience. We know 
11 fool when we see him, but not before. Xothing that 
otlior ])eoplo tell us exactly tallies with this kjiowledge. 
Sprightly energising folly takes us by surprise as long 
as we live ; we nev(3r get so. used to it as to know what 
is eoniing. Thus the folly of mankind su])plies it with 
its surpris(3s ; it is a stkimlant to curiosity never al- 
lowed to slumber. Xfie dullest neighbourhood — the 
Ireest from rational excitements — is enlivemid at in- 
toivals by the scintillations of some fantastic folly or 
another. It is not too mu(;h to say that half the lively 
COM amove talk of social life owes its triskiies^ to this 
source ; nor does this necessarily imply preference for 
Ihe subject, for it is of the essence of a fool to be al- 
'vays thrusting liimsclf on people’s notice, to be doing 
something to be talked about. 
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“ Ma’am,” said one of the sisterhood of Mrs Gamp 
to a client, “ you can never he too thankful that your 
children he’n’t horn ,fools.” Let us at once explain 
that, if they liad heen, they would not have suppli(Hl 
us with an illustration. It is said hy one of our essay- 
ists, ill contrasting folly with affectation, that iiatuie 
may sometimes make a fool, hut never a coxcoml). 
But we are not willing to he! i eve that the folly that 
plays so great a part in the world is a taint in tlu* 
hlood. The fools we mean are not simply dull — on 
the contraiy, they arc clever fellows. ‘‘An einineiit 
fool must he a fool of parts.” To figure in this depavt- 
nieiit needs great self-reliance, and even powers of in- 
vention. Simple weakness of iiiti^Iect, mere incapacit} , 
can newer make itself conspicuous. Some sharpiiess^is 
necessary for every sort of prominence. Folly is not 
folly till it proclaims itself. When Cymon 

“ Durst not begin 

To s^ieak, but wisely ‘kept the fool within,” 

he was ceasing to he a fool. • What, indeed, we iiiighl 
ask, do the wisest do more? It is vigorous, aclin.u, 
self-confident folly that gets talked about. Minds ol 
this mould are pf the sanguine temperament, and find 
a sprightly joy in solf-disi)lay of any kind. If tlioy 
are hut* making themselvijs seen, tluiy believe they 
doing well for themselves ; and even where they hliiudev 
and flounder, they do so mider the complacent convic- 
tion of a triumph. They are never ashamed. The} 
prefer their folly to anytlnng else about themselves, 
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ind boast of any action especially silly all their lives, 
[t is this particular feature which separajtes essential 
Polly from what may bo called aejcidental, contagious, or 
^yin]3athetic folly — the effect of blinding or absorbing 
[)assion which takes a man out of himself, as anger, 
milution, jealousy, revenge ; or of some i)opular hallu- 
cination possessing multitudes at the same time, as 
table-turning, collecting of old j)ostage-stamps, freiizy 
for sights not woi*th seciing, and the like. Folly has 
been pronounced, on the highest authority, a necessary 
condition of one passion to which commonplace mor- 
tals are far more prone than fools : — 

“ For to be wise and love 

Exceeds man’s thoughts — ^that dwells with gods above.” 

• 

It is too universal an exi)ericiice that lovcu’s in the 
climax of their felicity are foolish, to prove anything 
against the individual ; it is rather a "" sweet, wise mad- 
ness,” towards which the most churlish are indulgent, 
as testifying to the genuineness of the fortunate dis- 
teiiij^er. But the perpetrator of occasional follies is 
not so indulgent towards himself. He cannot always 
forgive himself excesses that his friends look over ; * 
and, from whatever source, the greater follies of his 
life idant a sting in the memory. 

Folly, to be folly proper, is an abiding flawor leak- 
age, of which we are made continually aware. Yet 
the tendency to folly constantly looks like cleverness 
in children, and may be fostered as such. The wise 
child has the same thoughts as the foolish child, but 
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recognises them as foolish or impertinent, and su])- 
presses then) ; while the other, imi)elled by the crav- 
ing for self-exhibition,^ which is an essential ingredient 
of folly, thinks alone of notice and attention. A sensi- 
tive mind very early occujnes itself with what passes, 
or is likely to x>3-ss, in the mind of others — a great 
check to disj)lay ; but, j)erhax)s, if we must name one 
unfailing characteristic of a fool, it is the want of 
]Dower to see himself and his doings reflected in the 
mind of other irieii. To know with absolute correct- 

• 

ness how we stand in the thoughts of others is given 
to none; but in the case of the foolish 2>erson there is 
an utter gulf between his idea of himself and the con- 
sent of mankind concerning him. Again, it is a sort 
of crowning victory of reason and good sense to reali.^e 
how small a space for good or ill we occu}.)y in iikmis 
thoughts at any given time. This knowledge would 
be intolerable to the man void ol‘ understanding. Tims 
he will always be talking, ami always in a bustle. Hi‘ 
is restless if not doing — and doing, not for tlui thing’s 
sake, but for other x^eo^de to* see, satisfied if he can 
only make them stare. Tluj fool ])rox)er is always more 
foolish inside than out. lie can never be said to re- 
flect, or to perfovm any x>Focesses of mental digestion. 
He is always standing in liis own light. Thus he 
reads without getting at the drift, hears without at- 
tending, laughs without x>oint, acts without realising 
consccxuences, is confident without grounds, is blind 
to imx)ossibilitics, does not see the connection ot cause 
and effect, lives without gaining experience, never 
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recognises a heart, reality, or meaning in anything, 
and knows nothing of all this, and is perfectly satisfied 
with himself through it all. -^id this from no want 
of natural perception, hut from contoTn])t of the safe- 
<aiards without whicli the wisest fall into tlie same 
errors — from the habit of viewing things not for them- 
{selves, but solely as they suggest opportunity of dis- 
j)lciy, and can be twisted into an occasion for thrusting 
Self forward. A great d(ial of the folly of the world 
consists in people thinking themselves wiser than all 
the rest of mankind, because they are too curiously 
])oss(vsRed and preoccux)ied by themselves to entcirtain 
the claims of others, or to conceive of merit outside 
their ])ersonal consciousness. There are ])eople who 
(h) not see why they should ever be mere learners — 
who affect to make discovc'.ries in a science of which 
they know nothing, and will strike out new vi(‘.ws on 
subjects to which they have not devoted an hour's 
reflection, and Avhich the smallest reach of thought 
l)eyond the walls of their brain would show them to 
be the lifelong occui)ation of superior, trained, experi- 
enced minds. Foolish peox>lc of this class think their 
own haphazard worth more than the tact of an exx)ert or 
the conclusions of patient labour, becmise they know 
iiothiiig of the workings of other minds, and therefore 
have no resj)ect or reverence. The lool is conceited 
more from blindness to the merit of others, from recog- 
nising no sux)eriority, than from any deep-seated pride 
ni his own acquirements. 

All these are irritating enough characteiistics. To 
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have to act with a fool is to involve one's self in confusion 
and contempt. Nothing is more wearing than intimate 
intercourse with folly — ^nothing more intolerable, we 
should suppose, than to be under the dominion of fools. 
It shrivels up heart and brain. To live with a person 
who sees nothing by the clear light of reason, wlio 
never reaches the cause and motive of tilings, who is 
always mistaking sham for reality, who perverts every- 
thing into a fantastic occasion of dis^ilay, and involves 
all about him in the ridicule of his proceedings, sours 
the temper and embittei's life. It has, then, to be* 
accounted for why the subject of folly and the doliiioa- 
tion of fools should be such a perennial source of 
amusement to mankind — ^why what crushes the s])irit 
forced into too close connection with it should be bo 
diverting to hear of; why a course of action wliich 
afflicts its victims with a dreary sense of nionoloiiy 
and hopeless repetition should present such a startling 
succession of new effects rat second hand. That the 
subject has a very remarkable fascination we just now 
cannot doubt. One of our theatres has lately devoted 
itself for a year and a half to tfie impersonation of n, 

* fool, and the world showed no weariness or satiety. 
Lord Dundreary would be dreadful in actual compan- 
ionship ; but under Mr Sothern's management pcopk 
found liim excellent sport, and enjoyed his inanities over 
and over again. This may be thought a sign of a frivo- 
lous taste in a vitiated public ; yet how is it that our 
wittiest satirists, our deepest and truest observers, our 
profoundest moralists, have been alike attracted, and 
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have expended their best efforts on this subject, not 
only in portraying the folly of mankind, l^ut in singl- 
ing out individual instances froni real life, or creating 
them with a sort of inspired truth of imagination? 
Indeed, as true no-moaning puzzles more than wit,” 
it calls for the exercise of the highest powers to por- 
tray a fool to the life. Good common-sense can often 
give a fair picture of a wise man ; but to follow the 
mazes of a perfectly frivolous and unreasonable mind — 
to distinguish the nice varieties of folly — to keep dis- 
tinct each separate vein — to show how self reigns in 
all, under such inlinite diversities of vanity, pomposity, 
affectation, and whim, demands real genius and the 
courage of intuitive ])erception. Moreover, many char- 
aoters depicted by the highest genius are painful to the 
reader ; we give a sort of unwilling tribute to the skill 
and power of the delineation, but a well-drawn fool 
wins cheerful appreciation — he is a joy for ever. Writer 
and reader are sure to be of one accord. 

This general delight in the safe and distant contem- 
plation of folly will perlmps bo attributed to pride — ^to 
a sense of gratified superiority. There are people with 
whom pride is a universal solution, and in this case 
with some appearance of reason. If the^ picture is well 

drawn, we are sure to know or to have known some 

% 

luau or woman very like it ; and there is all the satis- 
faction of a hit. It is undoubtedly pleasant to be let 
into these little confidences by the more penetrating 
minds ; our own capacity brightens under the stimulus. 
A. man never in his own person feels so little like a 
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fool as when some masterpiece of this school is put 
before him. But we must think that the attraction 
of folly lies mainly ,in its being so intensely human, 
and at the same time divested of the awe and mystery 
attaching to all that is unfathomable and beyond us in 
the higher characteristics of our nature. There is so 
much in the grander forms of humanity that takes us 
beyond our knowledge ; we get so soon into the dark, 
and have to gi’ope our way. All other creatures have 
some depths tliat are not fathomable — something that 
reaches beyond the visible into dimness and the terrors 
of the unseen, something which inspires the timidity of 
conscious ignorance ; but the fool is essentially superfi- 
cial. People who are not fools are superficial too ; hut 
they recognise something in others to which they defiiu', 
though they cannot sympathise with it, and on wliicli 
they act and plan. But folly is so all outside — ^it lias 
so little perception of what is not expressed by signs 
and acting, that there is *not even reflected depth or 
mystery. There is no shade about it ; it stands in tlio 
bare light of common day, •removed at the farthest 
point from our superstitions, heilged about by tlio com- 
fortable security of everyday human nature. However 
eccentric its manifestations, it acts on some principle or 
design easy to understand. We can only mistake in 
the interpretation of it by probing for a meaning ; for 
folly pure and abstract is all surface, and incapable of 
seeing or ajiprehending anything beyond the senses. 

It is this singleness of view which imparts to the 
entirely superficial their readiness on every social de- 
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niand for feeling. They are up in the appropriate 
signs, which* they quite believe are all that the thing 
itself signifies. When Silence moralises on death, 
Shallow is prompt with the right thing to say : — “ Cer- 
tain, 'tis certain, very sure, very sure ; death, as the 
Psalmist saith, is certain to aU ; all shall die. How a 
good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair.” What more 
can friendship or the thouglit of death demand of usS ? 
Folly is always more than ready for all the solemn 
occasions of life, only it welcomes eacHi harrowing or 
frying event of existence as a sort of game of skill. 
There is something to be done to show that the posi- 
tion is understood, and the only way that occurs of 
proving this is by overdoing the signs. Hence the 
hijoadest of black borders and emulation in funeral 
trappings, under the notion that grief must be there 
if there be only crape enough to swathe it in. Hence, 
solemn seclusions and a ])erfect get-up of despair, till 
the whole is cast off at a inpmenFs warning, and some 
new effect struck out, without any consciousness that 
there has been a performance, or that real sorrow is a 
wound, an aching waiA of something lost and never to 
he restored. It is the same with all the sentiments • 
and affections. Folly delights in, dotes on them all, 
and expatiates in romance, benevolence, friendship, 
enthusiasm, even remorse; only it 'does not know 
what any of them mean, beyond certain shows and 
exhilarating opportunities for doing something, out- 
ing others, and making an appearance. It has no 
idea of any out-of-sight emotion. It is the busy, pre- 

o 
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tentioiis assumption of these qualities, and the break- 
down, the bathos, from the absence of the essence of 

« 

them, — from the want of an inner prompter — it is the 
eagerness to be well with the world, and the fantastic 
expedients for effecting its deSires, it is the grotesque, 
and yet the servile imitation of feeling, thought, and 
sense, which produces the succession of bizarre effects, 
sd delightful to gossip. A foolish person is always 
doing something silly and to be talked about ; he has 
no other world lhan other men’s eyes and tongues ; if 
only plenty of these are occupied with him, his idea? 
is fulfilled, and the world is quite ready to make it a 
bargain. 

We cannot imagine mere inconsequence, conceit, and 
folly having any part in another existence. As wi* 
have said, it is essentially human. It is not an im- 
pulse or instinct, or any secret inner influence ; it is the 
flutter of sux3erficial liumaiiity, bounded by the senses: 
it belongs to our present ignorance, weakness, and blind- 
ness. So soon as we are actuated by a deep motive, 
we are no longer foolish. P>y whatever means the 
veil is lifted up, we are among Aalitics. Wo want no 
other argument than this to prove that the spiritualistic 
communications from another world arc an imposition. 
Their utterances arc foolish, the clumsy expedients ot 
thumps^ and raps and riotous furniture are foolish, and, 
if foolish, nothing can persuade us but that flesh and 
blood have a hand in them. 

Many a reader will perhaps feel that we have not 
even touched the sort of folly he is best acquainted 
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with. Every one old enough to observe knows some 
signal, as it would seem some exceptional, example of 
folly. Eveiy class of men, every, walk of life, however 
high and solemn its intellectual pretensions and require- 
ments, has, in presence or memory, some particular and 
eminent fool connected with it. As Johnson says of 
Shakespeare, making free with Eoman greatness, “ He 
wanted a buffoon, and went to the Senate House for 
what the Senate House was sure to supply.” There 
have always been, and always will be, foolish justices, 
foolish judges, foolish members of Parliament, foolish 
speech makers, foolish preachers, foolish authors, foolish 
celebrities of all kinds ; and these not the least consi- 
dered of their class, for there is this in lively and ener- 
g<?tic folly, with its serene self-consequence and insen- 
sibility to snubs, its courage and obtrusive vigour — 
(lualities which have the gift of making their way and 
keeping uppermost — it docs somehow fit into the exist- 
ing state of things. Those nvlio fail in life’s struggles 
are not the fools, or, at least, not what are called such. 
Tliere are^peoplg besides •King Charles who never say 
a foolish thing, but who, if things went by their right 
names, and were tested by the end, arc no doubt the 
greatest fools of all. Put we have kept to that recog- 
nised acceptation of the term which has to do with the 
comedy of life, as the other has with its tragedy. 

To conclude, it is not everybody that knows the 
difference between folly as a quality and doing foolish 
things, which the wisest do in their time. A clear- 
sighted observer is slow to impute that intrinsic, per- 
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vading folly which, in its excesses, marks and separates 
a man. Mere satirists like to class all mankind under 
this head, because man can be convicted of absurdities 
in concert, and because they arc, one and all, occasion- 
ally foolish. The test is. Do they ever wake to a con- 
sciousness of having played the fool ? No man who is 
ever thoroughly, dceidy, heart and soul, ashamed oi' 
himself — ^who comes to a sense of the true nature of 
his own folly, and sees it with other men's eyes — should 
be classed among the irreclaimable. The real fool never 
regrets the right thing or for the right reason, and uiidof 
no circumstances sees himself as others sec him. 
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Every mode of viewing time is so trite, every turn of 
expression about it has become such a commonplace, 
that it is really one of the hardest things we know to 
think about time at all — to bring the mind to face the 
idea. The preacher moralises about time, and the his- 
torian marks out its course ; we observe times and 
seasons, and keep birthdays, Jind have watches and 
clocks, and prose about the flight of time, and lay plans 
to get rid of it, and note it« ravages on our friends, and 
have qualms at our first grey hair, and assume that we 
were born into time, and profess that Ave expect to die 
and have done with lime altogether. But with all this 
array of testimony, the thought rarely comes home ; the* 
thing is apprehended but by glimpses and snatches, 
reaching us, when it does come, by a side-wind and at 
unawares. How can we realise time* but through our- 
selves — through our own part in it ? To be sure, 'we 
are the heirs of all the ages; but evefy thing works 
against a true sense of our inheritance — against our 
connecting ourself with what went before our spark of 
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life was set alight. The materialists will not believe in 
eternity, but^ practically, this is easier to believe in than 
in a beginning and an, end altogether distinct from our 
personality. Education, of course, strives to infuse this 
belief ; but in spite of the labours of childhood to im- 
press it, written history leaves but a faint stamp on many 
minds — often none at all on the uneducated. It never 
quite passes for reality. Its facts do not feel like the 
facts with which we have to do. It is the diffcreiicc 

i 

between direct evidence and circumstantial. How 
many are aware of a sort of spring or clutch of the 
mind, as at a sudden revelation — a change from shadow 
to substance — when events and persons that are passing 
into tlie cold Valhalla of history reach us in some more 
vital way. Thus the old President of Magdalen liad 
seen Dr Johnson, and described the brown trades- 
man’s wig ” witli a memory that could still recall tlie 
uncoutli figure. Here, then, was a man wlio liad 
actually seen Johnson, who in his turn had seen Queen 
Anne. From a Stuart we seemed helped on somehow 
to a Tudor, from a Tudor to a Blantagenet; everything 
gained body and truth, from the share our senses had 
in the first start — our hold on the first link. An cditlo 
princeps, an old letter with the post-mark, a portrait, 
a trustworthy relic, anything that brings us in fancy 
face to face with the original, gives an impression of 
genuineness otherwise unattainable, to a multitude ot 
minds who khow the facts to which it bears witness 
only by the common hackneyed way ; and strengthens it 
in all. We pass from conventional belief to something 
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more actua^; we realise a space of time; we take a 
leap through intervening years and ages.^ Nor need 
the space he long — it need only he well out of our own 
experience. The grasp of the past, no doubt, is over- 
powering, on bringing to light an Assyrian bull, or an 
Etruscan king lying in state, or ^ family group at Pom- 
peii ; but if we were so very sure about Ben Jonson, 
Dryden, and tlie rest, how came that thrill connecting 
us with those names when our youth first saw them 
ill the Poet’s Corner? Por an instant, wo knew that 
tliere was a world before wo lived in it. Not that at 
any age we consciously question, much less dispute 
this fact, but we have a momentary sense of companion- 
ship with certain past existences — of itself telling a tale 
to our ordinary attitude of thought towards them — 
which extends our tenure of time, while it constitutes, 
for the objects of this faith, the immortality they sighed 
for ; such sighs proving that the imagination of poets 
gets a stronger hold of tlu^idca of time than ordinary 
faculties can attain to. Nothing, however, can be more 
transient than these convictions. The experiment* does 
not answer twice. Our belief soon staiwes on such food. 

But time has less genial ways of proving its inde- * 
pendence, by forcing on us an intolerable sense of iso- 
lation. Time is short, and life is short; but shorter 
than either is our share in the time and tlxiught of 
others. When wo are with the very young, it is often 
home on us that large tracts of our life hre, and must 
over remain, utterly unconnected with them ; that what 
IS present to us — for all memory is a sort of present 
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time — is history to them ; that our boyhood, our youth, 
the events tjiat absorbed us and determined our course, 
are to them matters of faith, like Alexander the Great 
or William III. — things with which they can have no 
personal concern, no connection but through an iinim- 
passioned, indulgent sympathy. We feel that to them, 
all these are simply some of the myriads of things that 
happened before they were born; that they do not, 
cannot know us^ but only just that slip and . slice of 
ourselves that runs parallel with their existence ; and 
again, that when we are gone, they must still have as 
warm an interest in the world, as busy a life — tliai 
babes yet unborn will interest them, fill their thoughts, 
be tlieir friends, marry them perhaps, while we shall lie 
but a memory, a thing iiast by, inevitably dinuniift’ 
away toAvards indistinctness and forgetfulness. Of 
course, will be the reply; what can be more palpably, 
more grossly obvious ? No doubt it is so ; but still, 
there is a clash between feeling and dry knowledge; and 
there are a good many people Avith whom the fending 
makes the more influential impression. . IIoav is it, one 
asks, Avhile Ave are all to ourselves, our own umA'^erse, 
* the centre of things, round which everything turns, and 
for which everything was created, throAigh Avhich alomc 
AA’^c can realise existence, tliought, life, matter — how is 
it that all those servants and attendants upon us go on 
without us ? The cynic who Avrote, in scorn of this 
yearning selfishness — 

“The sun has rose and gone to bed. 

Just as if Partridge were not dead ” — 
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yet shows a passing apprehension of the pang and the 
qualm which each man feels for himself ^at some mo- 
ment or other, in rebellion against that dull forgetful- 
ness wliich is some day to swallow him up. It is the 
same sensation which led Dante to ask, in solemn 
wonder, of the cliancc stranger arriving at his city, how 
he could have inivate cares that day tliat Beatrice had 
died? We believe there are persons to whom t*he 
notion of the world they know, apart from themselves 
in it, is so impossible — who understand their own 
existence so much more keenly than anything else — 
that practically they think the world will end with 
them. Apres moi le deluge, represents not at all an 
uneonnnon posture of mind. It is a mere chance 
Whether this temper leads such persons to talk of 
heaven under the notion that earth will not exist after 
they liave h'.ft it, or to keep a hold on time, and “fix 
their menioiy with a thousand nails,” by clogging pos- 
terity with plans and restrictions and the incubus of a 
dead Avill, as though their volition was to survive, a 
power and an^influence^ controlling future generations. 
Anything is more natural and more possible than that 
things should go on without them. 

•But, a])art from this madness of strong will, all 
thoughtful minds would Avillingly take note of time, 
and keep what hold they can on past and future — 

“ And I could wish my days to be , 

Bound each to each with natural piety.” 

What effects this — what holds the individuality together 
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under tlie sliocks of perpetual change — is association. 
There are certain landmarks of memory, coiinectinir 
especial occasions aii(J impressions with persons and 
localities, and so giving a point to periods of tinu?, nn<l 
constituting them stepping-stoiKis over the imwitable 
lapse and flow of unregarded moments, lie is onh 
half a man who has not this unwritten I’eeord to wliicli 
thought and feeling continually recur ; and yet there is 
a constant tendency hotli in man and society t(.) erase 
it — to he occupied, that is, solely with the j^reseiit — to . 
live in the present, act for it, and, whatever l)e the case*" 
with the future, never to ‘‘ look after.” A man deler- 
iniried while he lives to assimilate himself to tli(‘ 
people with wliorn lie finds liiniself. to take his 
cue from them, to fly his kite without the steadying 
weight of a tail of antecedents, pri^serves, no douhi, n 
sense of youth hy thus living outside his mimiory and 
experience, but it is at the cost of his identity to olliiirs, 
if not to liimself. We neveii know wliere to have him. 
Everything is subservient to a restless taste, anxious to 
confo'rm itself to the current nuKle. Time has aocii ulu- 
lated no treasure for him. Tlui whole parapht*rnalia oi‘ 
‘life, former pleasures and pains, with the peu’sons and 
things that have^ contributed to them, are judged \)y 
taste and the ever-shifting standard of fashion — Unit 
divinity of the present, coldly contemptuous of the 
j)ast, which, ruling more than dress, ecpiiiinients, and 
visiting-lists, 'tells men what they are to think and 
feel; so that the things they have once cared for may 
at any moment be discarded as impertinences, as 
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offenders against the present rule of taste, as so many 
poor relations intruding on an advanced^ refinement. 
For if men do not see old times through a halo of fond 
inenioiy, the whole thing is a bughear — its separate 
features looming out of a black region of smoke and fog, 
till the unstable spirit fairly turns its back on the for- 
biilding country that has made it what it is. An elder 
of this turn, standing amongst his juniors, does not per- 
plex himself with their transient 3*elation to him. He 
only thinks how he can pass muster and take his stand 
Avith them now, unencumbered by x)rejudice and habit. 
It is like that dream of Or perpetual ascending dizzy 
progress from stair to stair, where the last stair disap- 
pears as we tread upon the n(‘.xt. 

•And society is apt to show itself as jauntily youthful, 
as loose from obligations, as oblivious of the past, as care- 
less of association, as individuals. In this temper it is 
inlluenced solely by a fastidious principle? of selection, a 
elioice of the present, preferable, and ]3opular, over all 
other considerations, making it a sort of conscience not 
to be guided by habit or memory, or old opinions, or 
.shadowy presence — respecting nothing because it stands 
as it has long stood, but resolved to conform all to the 
abstract best of which itself is solo jud^e. We are not 
advocating a deference for the past which shall inter- 
fere with modern convenience, for convenience *is often 
^>ut another word for the means of class advancement. 
It is merely a question of which influence contributes 
Idlest to true cultivation, refinement, alid elevation — 
^'diether a chain of associations linking present thought 
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'with past, assisting men, hy whatever means, in the 
difficult tas];: of realising things external to themselves, 
or mere beauty. No doubt beauty, here, as everywhere, 
has much to say for itself. The poor past is often hard 
put to it what reason to plead wdiy its memorials should 
bo regarded, why what is unsightly to modern eyes in 
itself, and a record, perhaps, of evil days, should last ; 
why a phonetic elimination of every awkward and 
sui)erfluous letter should not be imposed — why, in fact, 
time and tradition and a name should sanctify wliat 
is ugly, useless, and inharmonious. In the first place’ 
every age has a right to leave some trace of itseli* just 
to assert itself ; and if it happens to be an age witli 
whose notions of beauty, dignity, or worth we cannot 
sympathise, that fact does not affect an inherent ])riv‘i- 
lege. Tlie most grotesque likeness of itself it can leave 
behind is still a picture in Time’s portrait-gallery; and 
it is a breach of natural piety to efface it for any hut 
weighty reasons. This reli(^ious aspect of the qii(\stion 
is felt strongly enough where taste and fashion do not 
blincl the judgment. Thus, all periods of destruction 
are regarded with particidar hatred when the season of 
reaction comes, as it surely docs ; for, in the long-run, 
men are more agn-eed in their reverence for a past than 
in any present question or intei'est. 

The advocates for change often plead religion on their 
side, as an enthusiast for Gothic architecture will defend 
his preference on the simple ground that anything else is 
pagan. Without disputing the point, we would reply 
that natural religion was implanted in us prior to 
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revealed, and that it was never intended that the one 
should outrage the other. However, people who prefer 
the gratification of a correct eye, or of a theory, to an 
association, who value a thing more for its conformity to 
certain laws than for its hidden infiucnces — for the tale 
it t(dls, the scenes it rcicalls, the names that haunt it — 
are not likely to change their liking, and are the last 
to defer to principles in others which they ignore ’in 
theinstdves. Eor our part, we would as lief the great 
iiieiiiorials of our country W(u-e in the hands of the 
'Vandals as in the unrestrained power of what calls 
itstif good taste, and may he, for what we care. We 
liave no sympathy with that pragmatical correctness 
which, in the assertion of ahstrat'.t heauty and fitness, 
would wii)e away our records, merely to rid our senses 
of an anomaly — whicli would leave us no past which 
(lid not conform to their recpiinuuenls, and so surely 
prepare the way fijr a recriminating future wliosci re- 
jaisals would not l(*nve onp stone upon another of our 
lunulywork; so that the disconsolate observer (jf tliese 
desecrations is doubly hm-i'aved, losing his hold of past 
and fu{ure at a str()ke. How many lesthetic fingers 
arc tingling now to get into Westminster Abbey and tu“ 
w,<.)rk their will on those ‘"hideous monuments !” How 
luaiiy think they would be doing CJod and man service 
hy upsetting the solemn, uncouth, dantastic^ work of 
coiituri(‘s, and turning the outraged ])ile out of their 
hands trim and empty of all human association, in the 
enamelled, spurious youth of restoration ! — persuading 
themselves that the solemn arches and brooding shade 
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would affect the ignorant observer, and tell their story 
more effectively if no memorial of man were by to dis- 
tract his attention. But, in fact, eternity needs the 
contrast of time to most minds for its faintest apjircs 
hension; and what fitter portraiture of time than a 
thousand years of monuments ? There arc people of 
taste now using all their efforts to get rid of Laud’s 
ndrth doorway into St Mary’s, because those twistiKl 
columns, indec^d, tlie tout ensemble, arc — we do not dis- 
pute it — out of harmony with the building. But surely 
all expression is attained at some expense of regularity 
of outline. It is better for Oxford to show trac(‘s of 
having been a centre of thought and action in one of 
England’s most stirring periods than that it should 
outrage no rule of taste. St Mary’s is more instructive, 
and suggestive as it stands, with this incongruous 
record of a man, and he a beiuifactor, who made; hinisih* 
a name, and worked >vith a purpose, than it could he 
Avere the anomaly replaced ]}y a marvel of correct con- 
formity to the? main building. A worthy noblennin of 
our day has pulled down the monument of a family 
ancestress, the model in her time of beauty, grace, and 
•all conjugal virtues — a monument set up by an adoring 
husband, and itself the work of a noted sculptor — 1 be- 
cause the cherubs on her tomb had a faux air of (hipids 
and Hymens which interfered with the medieval repose 
of restored aisles. 

The great work of education, religious and secular, 
is to 'enable nieiitto master the idea of time and times 
work. If people cannot realise a past, it is a matter of 
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ex])criencc that they cannot realise a future. ^lultitudes 
live in the present because, out of their own lives, but 
diTiily remembered, they know nothing. “ Before my 
time’’ embraces all they can conceive of what has been 
before them. A hundrcid or a thousand years are all 
one. It has been asked how many i)eople in England 
would express a doubt if told that Buonaparte’s lather 
was Julius Cmsar ; and we fear the true answer would 
be alike startling and mortifying. Wo have road lately 
of a class of school children, well up in their dates, AN'ho 
lietrayed in the end an inextricable confusion of ideas 
ljetw(‘.cn the insjiirc^d prophet Samuel and the Bishop of 
Oxford. It reexuires more teaching than their circum- 
stiiiices supply to erect anything like an idea, permanent 
aiid unfluctuating, of a long course of eventiul ages. 
Every sense, it is true, does something to keep us all en 
rapport with the past. Certain odours awake a vague 
memory disconnected with anything to remember ; and 
for a inoment avc feed a u^eight of intervening years 
witli a sense of some infant j(»y at the end of them. A 
quaint sweet tune of unfamiliar cadences will, if touched 
oft‘ by cfiiining* fiiigei^, convince us of generations of 
fondathers. But nothing is so all-persuasive as sight ; 
uoyiing in moral effect is like Adsible memorials, old 
people*, old cities, old churches, old stones, wliich are 
'riih us to tliis day. Let the same filial piety extend 
to and protect them all. 
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Wk are in the habit ot* hearing* from the pulpit — aiul 
that not now and then, but as a per])otiuil theiiu* and 
as a basis of teaching — tliat incMi cannot give, iij) the 
notion of merit, of some inluTent positive goodness i^i 
themselves ; tliat to be told jdaiiily of the corrujitiuii uf 
their nature raises all the venom of the natural niim. 
Without impiiring lyjrij how far it is universal willi 
men to care either to he gi^K^id or to l)e thought so, vi* 
do not deny that truth lies somewhere in the claugv, 
though it is often hard to limj it in the tc'chnicail con- 
ventional language (*xaeted by the subject. We liiivi*. 
• ourselves heanl ])(H)pl(i talk in a very uiiaccouJitabJi* 
way of their deserts and so forth ; but we still tliijik it 
a more ditlicult* matter to believe in human goodiK'ss 
than in jihe absefice of it. People may rebel against a 
<logina, esiiocially jiut as some persons ])ut it, but there 
is something in the idea of any man being ])ositi.vely 
meritorious which some minds cannot take in. 
may and must believe in worthy actions and in relative 
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goodness, but in positive merit we own to seeing a diffi- 
culty. It if inucli more easy for a looker-on to explain 
away the aj)parent goodness of those who tlo the good 
of the world than frankly to acknowledge it, and 
honestly, and with heart and understanding, to realise 
'^wnihond fide virtue ; and if anything should be a pure 
and simple essence, virtue should. Tlie work may be 
valuable, the man may do it Avell, and we ma}'' on this 
account feel him to be immeasurably better than our- 
selves ; but something always inserts itself between 
tlie man and the merit, if we survey the matter at all 
critically, and in the s])irit of analysis. No observer, 
if allowed a full and clear view, can help seeing some 
alloy ill every great and good action whatever — some- 
tiding to abate tlie first grand idini. If he is amiable 
'and enthusiastic, he may shut his eyes against what he 
fears to s(^e ; but the cool unimpassioned tcin])er has 
seldom far to seek for a qualification — something to 
reduce the action from the heroic to the human. Pos- 
sibly, the preacher may look on this ns a case in point, 
proving hoAv innate and uncharitablencss are in 
man ; Imt we are simply acting on his teaching, work- 
ing out his theory (which goes far beyond the unreality 
and^ imperfection of all human virtue), bringing to the 
touclistonc of individual experience the dogma that 
merit is an illusion as applied to weak, fallible, gomplox 
Ijeiiigs. 

All cynicism, however differing in tone, adopts the 
preacher’s language. We eaniiot, therefore, think Jt so 
^mrd tor humanity to disbelieve in human goodness, to 

V 
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seo failure and incompleteness in all of it — soinetliinjL* 
that will not stand a thorough daylight investigation. 
And does it tell better or worse for the cynic that it is 
not scrutiny of others, after all, so much as of 
which is at the bottom of his conclusions ? In spit(^ 
of the apparent denial given to our suspicions by flu* 
ineteiisions of vanity and self-conceit — those coinnujiiosi 
oV all human infirmities — we are disposed to niaiiitaiii 
that it is more possible and easy for a mind of any dis- 
cernment to believe in goodness tlirough otluu* ])e()|»h‘ 
than through itself Wo are very capabhi of dehisioii*! 
no doubt; but can any sane man seriously, and in lull 
faith, say to and of himself — I am good and viituoiis, 1 
am good at this moment; not only what I do is good, 
but I am good iu doing it? We do not l)(di(‘vc it pis- 
sible. Tlie same hitch slips in here as in the fonncr 
case. He re]mdiates the statcmeiit, not only bc'caiisc 
he is told it is wrong and unchristian, sliockiiig, Tin- 
pro tcstant, and lierctical tg say it, but l)ccau.s(^ ho docs 
not in his heart think it, and could not get u]) the (‘oii- 
vicWoii ; tliough we grant tlvit he very ])ossibly 

siders he makes so exc(3llont ail ap])eaVanc(i That otln'i- 

people ought to think him good, and, if he is of a 
hopeful and confiding turn, he supposes that llie/jit'. 
and values himself accordingly. Men do not r(‘{dl.\ 
get bey/md thinking themselves better than tliey Motn- 
ally are. Thi^ assurance oi‘ virtue, iiinatij or aoliie^'^'*^' 
is not, we think, compatible with rational huinaiiitN- 
Tlic vainest iwiortal, the most confident sTdl-dccoiNor- 
knows better. When a foolish fellow tells us a loriii 
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story of his ^ood deeds— of how he resists this delusion, 
Iiow he is superior to that temptation, ho^Y he devotes 
himself to a task of pain and difficulty, how his lieart 
is engrossed by noble objects, how he allows himself no 
rest, how he is fearless, magnanimous, forgiving — if we 
luul the courage to vStop him in mid career, and bid 
him tell us what he really thought of himself, not as 
compared with others, but positively, he would stammer 
out a confession. It Avould become apparent that, while 
ho was aiming at our reverence, esteem, or admiration, 
there was more than a doubt at the bottom of his large 
speaking. Vanity finds food and growth from things 
wholly different from solid conviction, and that have, 
indeed, no airiiiily with it. We lately read of a fantas- 
tfcal (}erman Avoiiiaii who dictated her own doge to an 
fulmirer, got him to print it as from himself, then read 
it as ail inipartiid testimony, and showed (extravagant 
elation and an augmented vanity. TBy some conjuration, 
not iiiicommoii in a less dc/gree, she persuaded herself 
into the notion that she had got at the world’s opinion 
of luir. • * 

It is not that in the*self-scrutiny, tlie sifting of evi- 
dence, we propose, we shall be driven to condemn our 
nioUvcis Avholesale, for pco^de’s motive^^ are, as often as 
iiot, su])erior to wliat the world gives them credit for; 
^»ut that the mind is conscious of alloy. Xo actions, if 
occupy more than a moinent of time, proceed from 
a single uuiiiixed intention, as all ideal excellence must 
; hut a whole host of petty small smtbbish supernu- 
^^ieraries mix themselves u^^ with the professed motive 
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power. Self-approbation — that support and solace .so 
often promigied by a genial philosophy — is really a delu- 
sion. It never gets beyond putting a good face on our 
actions, bringing the presentalde motive into so good ^ 
light that we may shuffle the discreditable rivals out. of 
sight ; but not — where a man is capable of tlujught at 
all — out of mind, nor beyond produceable limits. In 
fact, a man need not think himself good to be insufrev- 
able — he need only think himself better than his neigli- 
bours, and (as wo have said) better than he is. Even 
the Pharisee goes no further than to be thanklul lii^ 
is not as other men are. Pride nourishes itself on 
comparisons. AVhen the JMethodists brought the doc- 
trine of human depravity promimmtly forwai’d, tlu* 
then Duchess of Buckingham, writing to Lady llim- 
tiiigdon, objected that ‘‘ It is monstrous to be told you 
have a heart as sinful as the common wretches that 
crawl the earth. This is highly offensive and hisult- 
ing ; and I cannot but v^onder that your ladysliip 
should relish any sentiment so much at variance \Yith 
high rank and good breeding.'' But we arc sui’o, not 
only that if we could have heard her ({race talk ol 
her noble friends, she would have found a prepoii<lci’- 
ance of alloy in their best actions, but that she would 
have owned to some in licr own case, and that she was 
a presuiiiptuous heathen through piide of rank rathei 
than from conceit of goodness. 

It must be admitted, however, that an irreproachahk 
orthodoxy is ftAind reconcilable with some sort of be- 
lief in human goodness, real enough in itself, though 
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perliaps not capable of formal definition ; and that 
belief, not only in good actions, hut in a good man, is 
an elevating belief. The term good man ” is familiar 
from lips constantly engaged on the fallaciousness of 
luiman merit ; and those who are willing to show what 
niaii can do under high and divine influences, and arc 
jealous of any tone that restricts the capal>ilities of a 
renewed will, ransack history and saintly chronicles 
for examples of i)ure unexceptionable goodness ; and, 
because they find them, they are very apt to think the 
Ibrnier times were better than these. lUit the truth is, 
if we are to have perfect examples, we must not hear 
too much of them, and must get a character fairly away 
from its contemporaries. Tt is noticeable that nobody 
was ever canoniscjd till he was safe from the report of 
near neighbours, and remembered only for his acts, not 
with the accompaniment of the daily life in wliich they 
were worked out under the observtitioji of eyewitnesses, 
hoople who ar^ critical enmigh of the virtue of their 
own time are charitcahle to Itomaii patriots or Christian 
ascetics. AVe have known lovers of the j)ast settle the 
questioiA)y a Scriptural quotation, “ There were giants 
in those days ; ’’ and without too curiously testing the 
logic of the argument, we can believe ^ that other days 
liave encouraged the grow^th of particular noble (pial- 
ilies more than our own ; and in looking hack *011 great 
laen, conspicuous and eminent for one virtue, and con- 
stituting our examples, the world is ready to assume 
that they were everything else hesidcj. But, in fact, 
^'ho knows what Curtins was in the hosoin of his family? 
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To look on and criticise the active workers of good 
is, we know^ an invidious position. Eacon finely says, 
" Men must know that in this theatre of man’s life it 
remainetli only to God and angels to he look(3rs-on.” 
NevertlKiless, the critical element is a necessary 
ment, even to secure common fairness. It can not Lo 
amiss that some minds should ho ohservers of facts as 
such, and not think it a duty to he blind, in C(*rtaiii 
privilegciJ cases, to deficiencies which so often strike u 
balance with greatness in a ]3articular line. A man 
with a sound intellect, a strong will, and one congeiiiar 
virtue, makes an excellent show and turns into a fine 
example ; hut for all this theri3 may he no harm in 
seeing the reverse side, Avhat lurks in th(5 shade — tli<' 
alloy that is so seldojn separate from any proniinoiiPt 
excellence. The harm lies in its being there, not in an 
observer seeing it — in sijoing, for instanc(», in the patient 
man, apathy ; in thehnergetic man, lack of sympathy; 
in the public-spirited, cold# natural aff(^ctions ; in tlic 
single-minded, crotchetiness and eccentricity ; in the 
cons6ientious, uiireasonahleness ; in the kind-hearted, 
indolence; in examples of tidelity, partisanshij) ; in 
content, sluggishness; in serenity, neglect of duty; in 
order, self-will and tyranny; in prudence, meanness; 
in justice, seviirity- ; in zeal, intolerance ; in warm 
affections, jealousy and selfishness ; in innocence, folly ; 
in sweetness, insincerity; in iinworldliness, iiarro\N 
views ; in activity, restlessness ; in ])atriotisni, jmeya- 
dice ; in benevolence, want of judgment ; in self-sacii- 
fice, obstinacy ; in a strict profession, formality ; 
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liberality, display. He is born of the temper of the 
candid iDoct, who invoked not fancy or eiitlmsiasm, but 
the gift to sec things as they arq : — 


“ Come then, fair Truth, and let me clearly see 
The minds I paint as they are seen in thee ; 

'^Po me their merits and their faults impart, 

(Jive me to say, Frail being ! such thou ai*t, 
iVnd closely let me view the naked human heart. ” 


The cycis of men's minds, as well as of their bodies, 
see ill evciy variety of focus — some taking in the fair 
'general effect, some the mechanism of things ; and all 
have, their use. There will always be a large pro])or- 
iion of men who judge by effects and results — who,* so 
long as something good is achieved, and their own 
ideal advanced, are ready to credit the doer Muth such 
a participation of the goodness as lifts him wholly out 
of the spli(‘.re ol‘ ordinary natural observation. When 
once this impression is i)roduceil in some minds, suh- 
iiiissioii of the judgment Jxjcomes a ])oiiit of honour, 
which often grows into an abject subservience not far 
voinoved from idolatry. The instinctive student of 
character is never coiitciit with a mere external survey, 
and thus may often check a gemu-ous eiithnsiasm ; but * 
lie. lias his use ; he knows that a ^hundred merely 
physical and intellectual qualities go to the making of a 
good man on a great, popular, dazzliiig scale, .but that, 
alter all, motives arc the real criteriem, and that the 
i^est man must be, not he who does thn most good, 
^vhich may depend on other than moral causes, hut he 
^vho uniformly acts on the highest and purest princi- 
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pies. We have to look into history, chronicles, and 
newspapers for the one ; we must have a close view, 
and therefore we must look near home, for the other. 
Mere goodness is that which stands the most minute 
and severe scrutiny. Greatness, elevation, self-sacri- 
fice, zeal, magnanimity, must have a pedestal, and the 
lights artistically arranged, to do them justice. They 
deserve this at our hands, and to he lifted out of the 
prying of too curious eyes. Only all this respectful 
caution would not he needed if tliere were not flaws 
and alloys, and the risk of very considerable ones. 

No douht the times make a great difference in the 
exhibition of goodness. Ours are against its more con- 
spicuous displays. A man could once isolate liimself, 
nourish and exercise liis particular virtue, leaving the 
rest to take their chance in a way society does not now 
allow scope for, and wlxich does not accord with tlie 
sway of public opinioli. We noAV exact a harmony of 
good qualities which unquestionably takes .away the 
glitter and eminence of a character as something to 
look 'at. 

“ A chiel’s amaiig us takiii’ notes.” 

Virtue is put upon its p^s and q’s. And it is this liflr- 
mony of qualities, allowing no excess even in a virtue, 
that alon«0 does for close contact and domestic use. As 
an example to posterity or his fellow-countrynien, or to 
those who lobk up to him or down to him from the 
distance of another class, many a man makes an 
excellent figure who betrays too much alloy to be 
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relished as a pattern by those who see most of him. 
But men of all ages must be alike impressed in the 
presence of consistently pure niotives. rfere, time and 
change make no difference. We cannot live in such 
contact without being aware of it and without reverenc- 
ing it. Pure motives are things that assert themselves 
in the long-run and carry the day, though circum- 
stances, or even some want in the man himself, ^^ill 
not allow them to result in remarkable, signally suc- 
cessful action. In the degree that they are pure, they 
* will give — they always have given, and always must 
give — the highest impression of human goodness that 
an exact, observant, critical mind can receive, and will 
constitute, in his case at least, the most influential of 
all examples. 



THE USES OE PATHOS. 


From wliatevcr cause, we tliink it certain tliat tlio 
literature of the present day is deficient in pathos. It 
makes very little demand on our tears. Perhai)s this 
will hardly he regarded as a subject of regret, now that 
fashion lias set so decidedly in another direction. Tlie 
rac(i of sentimental young ladies has been laughed out 
of countenance, or rather they have long ceased to be 
young ladies at all ; wliile fost girls, who disown ro- 
mance, have taken tlieir place, and attract or repel, 
adorm a tale, or point a satire their st(jad. Walter 
Scott, who once possessed the kej to yoUthful* hearts, 
is no longer owned for a magician; he is voted old- 
fashioned and rather heavy reading. Wordswortl^’s 
soundings of tlie lieart of hearts awake no po})ular 
response. ^ Society is the present idea of life. The 
complex workings of a high and often coriiipt civilisa- 
tion supersede* the more primitive emotions, and they 
can be portrayed.with all degrees of nicety and finish 
without any invasion of our tender sensibilities. Mr 
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Thackeray, Mr Dickens, and Mr Trollope are in their 
several ways very clever, amusing, and interesting, 
and they raise an infinite variety of exciting scenes 
and images. But we read them in comfortable se- 
curity. Nobody need be afraid of tlie red eyes of 
which our boyhood used to be so ashamed; yet, for 
this reason, we confess that all of them tell of some- 
thing that is gone. We miss the old gratified seifsa- 
tion of having been thoroughly stirred up and set to 
rights, which is, we think, one of the offices of fiction. 
It was the old Puritanical charge against works of 
imagination, that they led people to waste their pity 
and sympathy on fictitious distresses, and left them no 
tciars for actual suffering ; but we believe this argument 
to have been founded on an entire ignorance of the 
nature of our emotions. We may slied tears over 
fictitious distresses, and stand dry-eyed in the midst 
of actual destitution, and in no degree shame our man- 
hood or cast discredit on jthe author wfio has charmed 
us. It is not that we feel less for the one than the 
other, blit that we feed differently ; for it is not pain 
and suriciring *in tlteiliselves that can touch tlie source 
of passionate emotion, but something not necessaril}^* 
of, them, though often connected vdtli them. Some 
toucli of tlie past is essential to make all misery pathe- 
tic — some comparison between forifier happiness and 
present i^ain. People may witness disease, hunger, 
destitution, and may be keenly alive to them, and ear- 
nest to relieve them ; but some mino?i stroke, bringing 
in strong contrast former ease and joy with present 
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suffering, first excites emotion — some touch just to 
make us realise what has been, and to feel the full 
force of change. 

The use of pathos is an indirect one. It must soften 
and harmonise ourselves before it can benefit others. 
Its office is to overpower the degi’ading sense of petty 
personal worries which haunt and vex, and, what is 
worse, influence us all so much. Eveiy one is sub- 
jected to small annoyances. There is a fret and jar 
somewhere 'which makes life’s wheels move heavily. 
If we try to analyse the sense of discomfort, it often 
admits of no distinct definition ; and we are not will- 
ing to own ourselves disturbed by so insignificant a 
cause. Tlie temper suffers ; our mngnaniinity fails us 
from the vciy poverty of the grievance. Tlie ])athetic, 
whether seen in actual life or in fiction, is an excellent 
remedy for this dry, banuii dejection. A more gener- 
ous sentiment suppresses or washes away the rubbish 
of iDetty, selfish annoyance. . The very thought of the 
passage of time acts as a corrective of this feeble 
restiveness under the lesser cares of everyday life. 
“ It will be the same fifty years hmee ” is a common 
form of consolation under trivial trials : and Shake- 
speare gives a pathetic vastness to the idea as he foue- 
tells when all time shall be past — 

“ \\rhen Time is old and hath forgot himself, 

When water-drops have worn the stones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion swallowed cities up.” 

Of course, we are not concerned now with emotion as 
an evidence of real sorrow, but as the symbol of a 
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mixed sensation, bringing warm to the heart the sense 
of our humanity — the touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin. It is only ^the reticence of an ex- 
treme civilisation which hinders a sense of pleasure 
ill this abandomneiit to feeling. Savages regard tears 
as a luxury — as the sign of ecstasy, whether of joy or 
grief— and enjoy the sensation, from whatever cause it 
springs. A Zulu Kafir, for instance, under the rapture 
of some pungent snuff* exclaimed, ‘^Ah! that was a 
pinch of snuff; it has brought ouf the ancient tears 
that have lived behind my eyes all my life ! ” Such . 
a stimulant should poetry supply to the civilised man 
— tempering, elevating, refining him. We, too, have 
our ancient tears, whose source lies in the very infancy 
of memory, whicli only some subtle touch can draw out 
— something sudden, surprising, of the nature of a pang 
and a wrench, but inducing a sense of calm and relief. 

We do not know any two words which express so 
well our idea of the pajhetic as Tennyson’s divine 
despair ” : — 

Tear*, idle te^tra, I know not what they mean, 

Tears frunf the deptli of some divine despair, 

Rise in the hcaii; and gather to the (*.yos, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that arevno more.” 

Something of the irrevocable — of loss which cannot 
be restored — enters surely into all pathos, and by con- 
trast sets the mere vexations of the hour at their riglit 
level. Tor this end the loss of some slight good 
answers often as well as the loss of real essentials to 
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happiness. We accept the trivial severance, so it be 
only for ever, as the type and emblem* (5?" a greater. 
The mind flutters over \t, only half conscious of graver 
partings witliin reach of our memory if we would ‘look 
for them. Tor instance, the poet wandeT&by a rivulet, 
and sings a farewell to the burd(in — 

“No more by tlicc my steps shall be, 

For ever and for ever. ’* 

It is a small matter never to hear again the murmurs 
of a })leasant stream, but the dim suggestion of similar 
partings and severances which the words ‘‘ ever ” and 
“ never ” like a knell bring along vith them, carries 
the farewell liome. It is when mcrnoiy is the sole link 
with something jmst and gone tliat it puts on the dig- 
nity of history and is felt as an influence on our des- 
tiny. This is why every event of childhood is so full 

of meaning to us — 

« 

“ When T was young — ah ! woeful when.” 

The sfliallest action performed far the last time touches 
us; the most homely scenes from which we arcTorevci 
separated have a magic power ; feelings transient, nio 
mentary, of wdiich we took no note at the time, assuuK* 
ineflable significance when experience and niaturity 
render tlioir return impossible, and we feel — 

“ Tipn wlicresoo’or I may, by night or day, 

The things that I have seen, I now can see no mure.” 

Tor the moment, the poet here shows us a glimpse of 
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passionate “ despair/" short-lived though it he. Tn the 
Tina vailing* longings of his immortal ode we K^alise 
something of the meaning of time and death. There 
is a well-known passage in testimony to the English 
Bible, from the jien of a distinguished convert to Borne, 
which owes its inspiration and passion to the same 
cause — that is, to intense and bitter remembrance of a 
stage of life all astir and beautiful with thought, fuel- 
ing, and action, but past beyond recall. “ It lives on 
the ear like a music that can never be forgotten — like 
the sound of the church bell which the convert hardly 
knows how he can forcjgo ; ” and yet it is because he 
had foregone it in his own deliberate intention for 
ever that he wrote so movingly and well. Tn the sanu*. 
way gratitude has its i)angs and becomes pathetic, as 
in Burns’s Lament for Gleiicairn. The sense of loss 
and irrevocfible change may exist in feeling, though 
.ot in fact, as in the homc-sickiUBSS of Cowper’s scdujol- 
boy — with what intense desire he Avants his home.” 
It gives the poAver to lhos(^ words of Jane Eyre, “ Now 
I thought.” It is the njotive of all the pathos in ‘Adam 
Bede," \l^hetl dr the author speaks in his own ])erson oi* 
by his characters. AVe see it in poor Flora Alacdonald’s* 
“ Ay, there it is, Mr AVaverley.” It is the irrevocable 
resolve in Othello which shakes us as he addresses 
himself to his purpose, “But out the light, .and then 
l)ut out the light.” It gives a sense of eternity to pain 
in his “ insup]iortable and heavy liour.V It may, we 
think, bo traced in all the simxder jnotives ancl im- 
pulses to emotion, as when masters of the pathetic 
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describe anguish, sickness, suspense, death, and be- 
reavement ; but it is not well to push a view too far. 

Contrast of some sort — something coming upon us 
as a surprise — is, however, essential. To persons new 
to physical suffering, the contrast between disease and 
health, between the condition of humanity as it is 
and as it ought to bo, may suffice to excite a j)as- 
sionate emotion without further insight. Again, a 
desolate hopelessness, by some unoxi)ectcd turn of 
fortune suddenly changed to joy, affects us as keenly 
as the reverse might do. There are wonderful exam- • 
pics of this from a source too sacred to be included in 
our examides. It is as an elevating and important, 
not as the sole element of passionate emotion, that we 
give so large a place to the irrevocable — to the fact that 
nothing can be recalled, nothing can be reversed as 
though it had never been, making us in some slight 
degree realise the burden of the past. Such thoughts 
must bring a certain pang and heartache, just pain 
enough to make us sensible of an effort and a summon- 
ing of our powers — an effo^rt as essential to all the 
highest forms of pleasure as to all thought deserving 
the name, and which, when made, has an immediate 
cheering and salutary effect on the spirits and temper. 
Pathos, then, is the '‘timely utterance” which gives 
relief to more thaughts than it knows of, for no doubt 
the cares which contract most brows and drive the 
smile from most faces are cares which find no expres- 
sion in tears, and for which such tears are often the 
best remedy. 
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For whatever reason, we believe there are few things 
the world sets more value on than its tears — not indi- 
vidual tears, which, we admit, are apt t8 meet with 
scanty sympathy, but the visible, tangible evidence of 
a universal heartache, however transient. They have 
a remedial and atoning power that the scorners of sen- 
timent never allow for. When ladies, and especially 
gentlemen, cry, we grant they should be careful of their 
company. Society is a soberer, and puts a veto on such 
indulgence which all sensible, strong-minded folks, 
•whatever their natural temperament, acquiesce in. 
But a nation (as distinct from society) allows itself 
a freer scope, and adopts another standard. Its tears 
are an equivalent for more soitows and losses than 
can be well imagined; indeed, we hardly know any 
calamity wliich is not more than compensated for in 
our imagination by being thoroughly regretted and 
grieved over. Take all history, gnd measure its tales 
of colossal loss, its catastrophes, and broken hox)es by 
the tears shed for them, amt if only they Howed readily 
enough, and were commensurate with the occasioiv we 
find our tiiind» satisfied and at ease. It is oiily those 
unwept, unhonoured, and unsung Avhosc fate we pity • 
and yearn over. One pang of which tears arc the ex- 
pression, one twinge passing through*the nation with 
an electric shock, satisfies us of so many things. It 
implies that the lost good has been valued and enjoyed, 
which is much — that it has been niisspd, which is 
far more. What else can an earthly good dofoi'us? 
What more can our heroes and saints expect from us 1 
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And with regard to fictitious sorrows, it is untold how 
much more comfortable and virtuous, hovf much more 
conscientiously free from blame, the English j)ub]ic 
feels with regard to slavery, since it wept collectively 
over the soitows of Uncle Tom ; and, in a more re- 
stricted sense, a good many of our injustices towards 
a* past generation are atoned for by the same nuitliod 
ill' our reception of Adam Bede. There may be some 
sham in it all, as in all general movements there imist 
be ; but we hold* that the world is always better and 
more human for these deviations from its ordinary* 
callous indiflereuce of aspect, and that it is the part 
of literature to supply this healthful influence. 

But the face of society is not friendly to outbreaks 
of feeling. It is the general com])hiint that even the 
young are hard and calculating, with an eye to careless 
jollity on the one hand, and the main chance on tli(* 
other ; and our pojmlar writers do not do much to 
counteract th'e prevailing tendency. Mr Dickens, we 
admit, has his own idea of x^athos, but too far riiinoved 
from» our own — too remote from experience or from our 
conception of the possible — to find rcsx)&nse, iliucli less 
to influence poxnilar feeling. We are not sure that tlu* 
present system of serials and monthly chaxiters, all of 
which must coniain x^^csent amusement whetluir they 
tell a st9ry or not, have not a great deal to answer for 
on this head. The system is essentially degrading to 
the imaginative faculty. The writer writes and the 
reader reads upder wholly different conditions from 
those in which author and reader stood in the days of 
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Iticliardson and Walter Scott. Aim and influence must 
be shaken by this disjointed, desultory, broken utter- 
ance. The old idea of subjugation under an author is 
lost; the words spell” and “thraldom,” which used 
to express it, have no meaning as applied to our pre- 
sent literature. Fancy ‘ Old Mortality ’ issued ip 
twenty-four green-backed numbers, or tlie ‘ Bride of 
Lanimermoor’ coming out in the ‘ CornhilL’ People 
must be in very excc^ptional cireumstanpes to be tempted 
to write a romance or a moving picture of life nowa- 
(lays. There is so little sympathy for the state of feel- 
ing which prompts such efforts that it would seem an 
author must have nothing to do with society — must 
even be rennoved l)y some impassable barrier from its 
blandishments — before he can make his way to our 
deeper selves. It would seem, but we know it is not 
so, and the gcmiiis has only to appear and shine out 
amongst us to show the fallacy of* our feaps, and rcjstore 
the pathetic to its right and natural idace amongst us. 



CHOICE. 


There is surely a benignant fallacy in the notion that 
Xiossesses men of their unlimited ])owers of clioicc. 
The language of courtesy assumes, of all persons witli 
wliom one has iiolite relations, tliat they have a con- 
stant clioice of eligible alternatives. IMeii are sup])os(Hl 
to choose their wives — even young women their hus- 
bands — to choose, that is, ^Vom among many. A goii- 
tleman of jnire African descent, educated, but coal- 
black, was one of a comj)any vhcre the xiosition of the 
Prince of Wales became the topic of conversation. 
Others descanted on the more brilliant features of his 
lot. Pity, evidently genuine, was the sole feeling in- 
sxiircd in the negro listener. The Prince had only six 
ladies to choose from ; lie spoke as if, in his own more 
fortunate case, the world lay all before him where to 
choose. Aiid Charles Lamb, in his sxilenetic 
the insolence of young married women, claims for the 
bachelor such width and continual exercise of consenons 
that he holds him as rejecting every singk 
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woman to whom ho does not make an offer of his hand. 
It contrihufes to peoplc^s happiness and self-respect to 
have a sense of wide active choice. The slightest con- 
scious restriction hami)ers and irritates ; hut except in 
moral choice — tlie election between good and evi^per- 
l)etually carried on within us, — with which we are not 
licre engaged, — it is an effort of mind which ordiiiaiy 
life, sensibly conducted, offers fewer opportunities ft)r 
tlian are assumed. ^Men are not often brought face to 
lace with an important choice, and in fact live very 
contentedly under obligations that leave no room for 
one. The more people exercise reason and judgment, 
the less choice they ])erceivc tliemselves to have in 
matters of everyday experience. Thus, if a man lias 
to furnish his house, it indefinitely limits his choice to 
know what he Avants ; and good taste still further re- 
stricts his field ; for choice implies some degree of ac- 
ceptance, or, at least, toleration, eff two or more objects. 
The reason why some people hang sus])ended in help- 
less uncertainty before a hundred possibilities, thinking 
that they are choosing., is constantly that they CAiinot 
collect t/icir tlioughtj^Tor master the jiosition sufficiently 
for the preliminaries of a reasonable judgment. The* 
mqjnent this is formed, it is not that they choose, but 
that they awake to the fact that there is only one ra- 
tional decision open to them, and tluft all the rest are 
mere gross and palpable temptations. 

In tlie ordinary conduct of life, it is constantly found 
W'liat meaningless phrases are choice of society, choice 
of a iDrofcssion, choice of time, place, and habits ; though 
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it softens the bitterness ot necessity to have a li]) 
familiarity with the words, whether unconsciously, as 
adopting the prevailing idiom, or consciously, like Beau 
Tibbs, who chose to live in a garret for the sake of 
the tiew. In choosing a wife or a husband, the affec- 
tions, in a right state of things, constitute this compul- 
sion, Kmdcring the idea of choice irrelevant. The 
heart does not ring witli a full clear sound whenevei- 
there can be dispassionate clioice in this inattci*. 
“ Chance and not choice. Dr Johnson says, gives a 
man a partner wliom he prefers to all other women,* 
without any proof of superior desert.’* So it was meant 
to be. The Ccelebs engaged in choosing a wife is a 
prig, or the victim of a hard n(u*,essity ; and the woman 
who, in our state of society, has two lovers to choose 
from at the same moment, in spite of the glory attri- 
buted to the position by novelists and young Ladies, is 
probably a ilirt, or liau behaved like one, and has more 
cause for shaiiie than triumph. The eminence is won 
at some expense of simple honesty and lionour. And 
eveiicwhere there is ample excuse, as in the case of 
beauties and lioiresses, the ])0\VV3r of choice among 
many is so contrary to what is right and natural that 
choosing here proverbially means choosing the worsl. 

In cases which seem to de])end solely on our own 
will, it i^ often ’curious to see liow clioice flies us — 
how some unexpccci'.d hindrance or defect in ourselves 
baulks expectation. A man, for example, of a literary 
turn,* with leisurp, independence, and all the necessary 
qualiftcatious, wishes to x>ut his thoughts and exyicri- 
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once in some durable shape. His information is gen- 
eral, liis o^sei*vatioii has been ^vidc — he has only to 
choose a subject for his book. But to liis own surprise 
lie finds that he has no clioice. One sul)ject, and tliat 
lie is aware not a popular subject, one he cannot diope 
to persuade many to care for, is already master of the 
field and will keep foremost. His thoughts have’ a 
bent apart from the inclination of the whole man. He 
feels as if he could not helxi himself, and the idea of 
choice is postponed to the next attempt. Criticism al- 
’ ways goes on the assumption of free choice on the ])art 
of the criticised. Thus, the plot of a tale or drama is 
exposed for its errors, shortcomings, absurdities. The 
work has merit, but the author ought to have chosen 
his incidents, his characters, his situations, with morti 
judgment ; more pains, more thought, more weighing 
and delibcjratioii, would have iiKuided everything, and 
set all right. The .author possibly agrees with every 
word, but he feels as if he had had no clioice. The 
story and the porsonagiis arranged themselves some- 
how. He does not se^e hc»v he could have managed 
dilTereiilly. Wo writer is quite, and in ev6ry siiiise, 
master of his pen. And even in conversation it is» 
often curious to observe how hard a matter choice is. 
There are generally one or two topics that circum- 
stances bring uppermost, which a 'man, oj* a circle, 
naturally hits upon first. If aiiylhing renders these 
natural self-suggesting topics unsuitable .or unsafe, how 
hard is the choice of a subject, lioii^ distractedly and 
blindly the mind feels about for some substitute, and 
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how importunately will the obvious but discarded 
theme obtrude itself again and again, till Ihere seems 
nothing in tlie world tq say but just what ought not to 
be said ; while it is observable that, once in tliis predi- 
cam(?iit, it is chance and not choice that gets us out of 
it ! Even in such matters as the scene of an excursion 
or the naming of a child, where our field of selection 
seems literally without bounds, we j)resently find a 
thousand limitations to our assumed liberty, till wo 
feel hemmed in, and are amazed at the smallness of 
our choice after all. 

Those are not the most comfortable people to live 
with who will not recognise these restrictions — who 
regard private life as a theatre for the constant exercise 
of choice in domestic fundamentals, and will not con- 
sent to consider any decision permanent or lifted from 
the balance of reconsideration — who admit no j)reco- 
dcnts, who reflect eac^i morning at what hours they 
shall eat and 'drink, who bring upon the tapis as an 
ever new subject for consideration and choice how the 
day is to be spent, what churcH they shall go to, what 
newspaper they shall take in. 

“ He lives by rule who lives himself to please ” — 

and to be able to regard some things as certain and 
removed from the thought of change and choice is as 
necessaiy for the cdmfort of social communities as for 
the individuaL For the exercise of choice ought to be, 
and is to most people, a fatigue, an effort of the mind ; 
and to be always frittering it away in settling matters 
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which best settle themselves, is to become tedious, 
eccentric,'*frivolous, thus vitiating the discernment for 
those real occasions of choice yhich some time or other 
present themselves to every man. The state of indeci- 
sion in which some people live may be called a hiorbid 
exercise of choice. There are persons who never seem 
to have quite made up their minds which leg to s^and 
upon — ^wlio deliberate in an agony of choice wheif not 
a grain’s weight depends on the decision, on the ques- 
tion what road to walk on, what chair to sit down 
upon, wliat bundle of hay to munch first. The way tq 
cure this disease is by external applications — that is, 
by feigning a choice, though there bo none — by pro- 
nouncing authoritatively for port or claret, the leg or 
the wing, while the soul and intellect are still all in 
tumult and confusion about tlie matter. 

To all appearance, men are allowed a wider field of 
choice than formerly, and it o|^ns to them earlier. At 
one time, parents chose ^ everything for their children 
from a profession to a Avife, j)crhaps laying their life 
out for them before *thej»Avere born. Now, choice is 
recognised 5,s an Educator ; and, in fact, it* is a great 
part of training to teach how to choose and what are fit 
s^ubjects for choice. One does not know which is most 
mischievous — never to allow a choice at all, or to force 
responsibility prematurely before the mind can com- 
mand the data for a true decision, Avhen the crude 
judgment must come to a conclusion either on no rea- 
son at all, or a wrong one. It often happens to a 
young man, because he is promising, to have to choose 
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liis line too early; and, for ultimate success, lie can 
scarcely be visited by a greater misfortune. ' Precoci- 
ous talejifc, combining with circumstances, sometimes 
produces a youth of brilliant maturity remarkable for 
seemiilg vigour of choice, and the end is almost cer- 
tainly a manhood of indecision and failure. Ability to 
choose is power and genius. There is, indeed, some- 
thiifg godlike in the constant, wise exercise of free 
will and selection — so much so that the supremest 
instances in sacred or profane story of wise choice ean- 
^not keep up the strain. That mythical x^ersonage, the 
true hero, is ever choosing his coui\se. Great cai)tams 
and statesmen, liowever really victims of accident, are 
popularly supposed — as holding our destinies in their 
hands — to l)e doing the same ; and it may be granted 
that the degree in which men exercise choice, and the 
objects on which they exercise it, make the dilference 
between groat and litthr lives. Put the hindrances to 
this exercise, in "most minds, are innumerable. Habit, 
X)rejudice, foregone conclusions, are, of course, among 
tlie first of these. Peoxile are so slow to ]jerceive their 
rcsxionsibilities, to catch the critical moment when 
choice was open to them, that the course they are in 
carries them past it unobserved through its own impi^- 
tus. It is a curious and not always x)leasant sx)ecula- 
tion to look back and note when those occasions i)rc- 
sented themselves 'v\^iere we might have exercised a 
choice to which we were blind at the time. No doubt 
this very preiiaredpess is a sign of genius, and distin- 
guishes one soul from another. In fact, whatever 
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aftertliouglit may tell us, no man can be said to have had 
a choice if he did not know that ho had one ; and per- 
sons in bondage to prejudice g^iid circumstaiioes never 
do. There is even a fine, dogged, half-stupid sense of 
duty which sometimes holds x^eople in this unconsci- 
ousness. They go on in a course not really obligatory, 
because it never occurs to them that they have a clioice. 
It has been argued that, whatever the issue of the Con- 
test, the Americans had no choice but to go to war ; 
that there are losing games wliich* must be played at 
whatever cost ; and that all the blood and suffering^ 
were consequently inevitable, because a nation cannot 
stop in its course and face a critical decision. Tlie 
poor rustic, with his nine sldllings a-week, never re- 
(iognises that he has any other choice than tlic pro- 
verbial Hobson’s — his present wages or nothing — or, at 
any rate, his ill-])aid labours or enlisting ; therefore, lie 
has no choice. He never sees the moment, which does 
])reseiit itself to such as can discern it, of escape from 
drudgery to a new life of change and adventure. He 
knows nothing of tlu\ choice that education and inter- 
course* would bring Tiefore him, revealing to his quick- 
eneil ca])acity an alternative which, until he is lit feft' 
il^ he had, perhaps, best not attempt to realise. 

We have spoken of indecision — of persons helpless 
when called upon in the most insignificant matters to 
make an instantaneous choice; but we cannot, there- 
fore, sympathise with some who valuo themselves on 
their readiness in this paiticular — |who boast* of al- 
ways being able to make un their minds on the snot. 
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It is very pleasant to be able to settle everything on 
tlie instant, if we settle right, but judgment and de- 
liberatioiEi have their parts to play in our affairs. When 
we have to choose at all, it is seldom that all our 
grouints for choice lie on the surface or iininediately 
within reach. We do not observe that it is the fullest 
minds that find their way to a choice quickest ; nor 
' doeS it always prove that it was the Ixist choice be- 
cause the chooser remains satisfied with it. Indeed, 
it is one pro])erty of learning and knowledge to hold 
^men’s judgment in suspense until every contingency 
has been passed in review. Such liabitual i^romptni'.ss 
as reason sanctions is, however, indispensable to those 
crowning efforts of rapid decision — that is, choice of 
alternatives — which we call i)resence of mind, and 
without which courage is often useless. In a great 
fire, a lady, conscious of having much valuable pro- 
j)erty in her room, rushed back to save what she could. 
There was money, there werp jewels, and other fine 
things. By desperate exertions she reached the spot ; 
and afr length emerged froen tbe smoke and flame 
panting and breathless, convulsively clashing m her 
hands — a small-tooth comb. The power to choose in 
the last moment had deserted her, leaving us to speep- 
latc on what habits of mind might have helped her to 
turn an impulse of courage and daring to better ac- 
count. To know how to choose, then, is a triumph of 
natural powers/ of thought, reason, and self-discipline. 
To know when tg^ choose marks discretion and good 
sense. The very effort of choice gives strength and 
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nerve to the mind; yet a prudent man will scarcely 
desire iiiflimited opportunities for it — will readily ad- 
mit that to see where there is ^no choice** and fyankly to 
accept the inevitable is often a mark of the highest 
wdsdom — and will gladly recognise the interfeA3ncc of 
chance and accident, even in those actions which are 
considered as particularly subjects of choice*. Tor, 
after all, choice is a thing to fear. There is something 
irrevocable in it ; it is not only in marriage or the 
wedding-gown that choice is once Tor all. An impor- 
tant decision, once come to and acted upon, cannot be 
wholly reversed. The looker-on does not know why, 
but notliing can be absolutely undone in this life. 
Persons jealous to shape their own course, who turn 
their backs upon obvious or natural iniiueiices, and 
choose for themselves, assume a responsibility which, 
while it does not remove them from the oi)erations oi 
chance, secmis to change it inVi an austere, unfriendly 
power, visiting upon them every mistake of conduct, 
every failure of judgment. To them chance nevei 
appears the indulgent hi^rmoniser and reconciler, the 
gentld Providence which it not seldoni slidws itself tc 
such as own their inability to direct their own counxv 
and wdllingly submit to the guidance of events or tc 
the sway of circumstances. 
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A GOOD many qualities and propensities arc visited 
with universal censure, which i)eople would not ahusc*. 
so much if there were any danger of their warning 
being taken liternlly, or, indeed, liaving much eh’ect at 
all. The moralist habitually indulges in a strain of 
animadversion, secure that the instinct which ho de- 
nounces is too deciply fixed and ingrained for any chance 
of his words producing much efiect, and would bt* 
frightened to be tak(ui too much at his word. This is 
a fact which needs to be co^^staiitly kept in mind. A 
great deal df the best teaching is orJy val‘ual)le*under 
the tacit understanding of this resistance in our nature 
to its indiscriminate reception; so that whatever tly‘ 
words of the teacher may seem to imply, extermina- 
tion is not really ' contemplated, only a pruiiing of 
excess, bringing the' quality in question under due 
subordination. Thus selfishness is unreservedly de- 
nounced, because the instinct of self-love is really in- 
vulnerable. Tn like manner, the young are warned 
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against the love of dress in terms which seem to coun- 
sel an utter disregard of the graceful and becoming, be- 
cause it may be safely assumed that no ^'ords yill ever 
persuade them not to set themselves off to advantage, 
and tliat we might as w^ell preach to the roser> as to 
the virgin that loveth to go gay, to abandon all care for 
shai-)e and texture and colour at our bidding. Amongst 
these ([ualitics, only evil in excess — and beneficial, ^nd 
even indispensable, short of this excess — which have 
yet been tlie object of constant repnibation and a theme 
' for reproof and warning Avithout end, is the love of one’s 
own way. Divines, moralists, and poets, all cons[)ire, 
as far as words go, to quench this h'.sser development 
of the spirit of liberty, as though love of one’s own Avay 
impli(Ml Avilfulness, hardness of heart, insubordination, 
idl that is ungentle and unlovable. But it is, after all, 
only seeming — experience teaches them quite another 
l(*sson. Th(i ])oet, for all his ^wcot testimony to the 
yielding submissive spirit which moviis through life — 

“ (.%)m’ aiiiiiial gentil che non fa scusa 
Ma fa sna yogliaiflolla voglia altrui” — 

must liiinself be free as air before he can indite a lino. 
The moralist does not find his thouglits at his command 
or his judgment in working order while umler tlie con- 
trol of others — ^lie must be liis own master before he can 

» 

impose his salutaiy restraints on mankind — and the 
divine is probably the most self-Avilled (jf the three, only 
after a method peculiarly liis own. He must have his 
time, his thoughts, his movements entirely at his own 
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disposal, subject to none but voluntary distractions and 
self-imposed rules, before he can dictate, with sufficient 
force to^be efiuctive, liis arguments for an implicit sub- 
jugation of the will to the“ Church and to the world. 
One acid all know quite well — or might know, from 
tliemselves and their own requirements — that some- 
thing of one's own way is as necessary to the intellec- 
tual and even moral faculties as light and air to vege- 
tation. It is tlie abuse, the excess, they are warring 
against, so far as their teaching is wise and good — 
not the desire itself, which is simply the consciousness 
of a separate existence, and the imjjulse to preserve and 
assert this individuality. It is the repugnance of a free 
agent to lapse into jin instrument, a tool, a machine. 

' Of course always to assent the will is insubordination 
' and anarchy, but never to give it play is bondage. 
The question is, where to find the golden mean. 

Surely no one will luive too much of his own way 
who is careful luiver to infringe on the rights of others, 
and who is ready to admit that every individual in the 
world has sucli rights, and oiight to be allowed a sphere 
for their exercise. Always, and as Pi rule, to ylbW, is to 
eaicourage others in a tyranny which is bad for them. 
This is known to be the case in religious, or quasi-reli- 
gious, communities, where abnegation of the will is 
strongly and technically enforced, and where a domi- 
neering spirit sometimes gains a frightful ascendancy. 
What is so bad for one cannot be good for the rest who 
seek to throw on their neighbour an inalienable respon- 
sibility. But we are growing too serious, and, in so do- 
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ing, departing from our limits, which strictly confine us 
to the minute domestic phase of the great subject of free- 
dom — that phase, however, in which it affects the bulk 
of mankind. Political freedom — ^that is, our own way 
on the grandest collective scale — comes home *to us 
only on stated occasions, and, to most people, never as 
a practical question at all. Even independence seems 
limited to householders, fundholders, and the elder !tnd 
privileged classes ; but the freedom we mean has an in- 
terest for us all and touches every one’s daily life. It 
develops powers — it forms the character. The posses- 
sion or the want of it strikes the biilaiice between exist- 
ences which, to the casual observer, stand on the two 
extremes of prosperous and adverse. Many an anxious 
and laborious life is tolerable, and is carried through with 
a cheerfulness and elasticity exciting constant admir- 
ation, because the weight is laid Avhcrc it can be easiest 
borne — an adjustment Avhich pBople can generally best 
do for themselves. A sense of power comes Avith diffi- 
culties met and overcome by our OAvn resources, di- 
rected ill our oAvn way ; AA’^hile, on the other hand, there 
are lives Avhich seciii peculiarly exempt from the ordi- 
nary trials of life, vexed Avith no great cares, secure oT 
tlM3 main blessings, surrounded, perhaps, by the luxuries 
others Avant, but Avhich cannot be enjoyed because of 
the consciousness of some external *poAver v/hich inter- 
feres Avith every natural spring of action, makes every 
ste]) compulsory, and renders all seeming choice a dead 
letter. And this, again, accounts for many a Jogged, 
passive, indifterent iiianiier, provoking perhaps, in the 

T 
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undiscerning looker-on, — ^who assumes that j^leasant cir- 
cumstances should necessarily bring pleasure, — all sorts 
of dispaJi-Uging and unjust surmises. It is here that two 
instincts come in contact which are often confused, 
but really distinct — the love of one’s own way, which, 
in reason, we defend ; and the love of influence and love 
of rule, that is, the passion for marking out other people’s 
waly for them. This last is, indeed, so often engendered 
by an uninterrupted career of one's own way — a state of 
things leaving no growth for the sympathy which arises 
^ out of fellow-feeling — as to give some colour to the con- 
fusion. There are men who devote their lives to the 
cause of political liberty, and yet see no inconsistency 
in imposing their own private peculiarities as a law on 
others ; who prescribe their own strictly personal, and 
perhaps eccentric, habits on their children and depend- 
ants, and think they do all that is required in saying, 
'"I ask no more from fliem than I do myself.” They 
are quite unconscious that an act, perhaps indifferent in 
itself, is pleasure to them because it is the offsj)ring of 
their c/wn fancy, because it ft a whim, becausq it fits in 
with their idiosyncrasy ; and, therefore, by the same nile, 
fhay be disagreeable to others whose insides, mental and 
coi’poreal, are diffei;ently constituted. Such men, with- 
out knowing it, are perpetually stirring up an atmos- 
phere of irritation around them. Every time their back 
is turned there is some little explosion, a petty indem- 
nification for a* petty tyranny; for it is certain — wc 
will not say of all races, for, as Mrs Gamj) very justly 
remarks, ‘‘ There may be Eooshians and there may be 
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Prooshians,” and we do not pronounce upon them — but 
it is certain that all members of the An^lo-Saxon race 
will take it out in some .way or other, if they are 
thwarted of what they feel their legitimate share of 
their own way. 

Among the surest recipes to be well loved, well 
obeyed, well served, is to be careful not to interfere 
with this inalienable privilege. Even with our^ ser- 
vants, if they know their business,^ it is best to coniine 
our orders to things being well done without interfer- 
ing minutely with times and modes. Any one whjj 
knows by observation or experience what it is to be 
managed or dictated to, to have his movements fol- 
lowed, his time in indifferent matters regulated for, 
him — who has felt actually, or by sympathy with some^ 
sufferers, these moral gyves and fetters precluding all 
escape from a predominant will — should allow his 
butler or his housemaid scope,* not only for the exercise 
of their independent reason, but for some little caprice 
of will, on the ground that every human being ought 

to have^ an arena of» actii5n in which he can w^rk after 
* ’ • . . . . ♦ 
his fancy, and do things in a certain fashion and order, 

because it is his way. Service — and most relatioAs, 
‘whether of friendship, affection, ^r duty, have some- 
thing of the nature of service in them — means subject- 
ing our wills in important matters. It* is not only 
hirelings who have to submit their inclinations to an 
external control : husbands, wives, '^children, friends^ 
subjects, must all do it in the natiwal course of things. 
But all service is light or galling not so much from 
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the amount of labour and the great tasks and con- 
cessions required, as from the circumstances under 
wliich they arc accomplished. Everything depends on 
whether we have a. sense of liberty witli them or of 
bondage ; and needless interference with . our mode 
of action, with our own system of adapting our work 
to our temperament and character, is this bondage. 
We say, "wo,” but it is not a personal question. We 
are pleading for the weak — for such as cannot help 
themselves. A man who has found his place in 
the world has not often much to conij^lain of on this 
head, though there are exceptional cases. He may now 
and then bo taken possession of by some meddling 
spirit, who, either from fussy affection, want of tact, 
jealousy, or love of management, lifts him off his feet, 
as it were, and gives him a momentary taste of subjec- 
tion; but his keen irritation at the situation shows 
how little he is used to interference. It is his own 
fault if lie lives a victim to S/Ucli trammels. In the 
main, he has enough of his OAvn way. But there arti 
many over whom circumstances pi»cdominate, fyid who 
live and die under the dominion of a strong will — 
whose best gifts arc dwarfed, who never have a chance, 
who never fairly taste of life, and who are incapacitate(> 
for their place in it from being the victims of a life- 
long minute subjection of the will. In tluise cases, — 
and all must know some instances to the point, — women 
are gemirally the ^sufferers, and women the tyrants ; the 
first from the weakness of their sex, which, while it 
keeps them ever fretting under the yoke, does not give 
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them strength to cast it off ; and the other, from the 
greater aptitude for frivolous, unceasing interference 
which the feminine nature, allied to a strong will, x)OS- ^ 
sesses. Men are greater bullies than women ; but they 
have not the same eye for surveillance. If tliey do 
attempt it, the mischief and the misery are indeed at 
their highest. 

A certain yoke of general superintendence iS of’ 
course necessary for youth. The words ‘"training” and 
“ education ” imply it ; and children may have their 
way marked out for them, even in trifles, without anj^^ 
irritating sense of dictation. Indeed, they are consci- 
ous of a general need of guidance, and arc happier with 
it. But even children should, within a limited sphere, , 
be intrusted with some choicer of tlieir own way, in ^ 
which their own reason and experience should be their 
only teachers. This is why school, witli all its dangers, 
is often better for a boy thait an idtra-carcful home, 
where perhaps lui is an,swemble to a watchful mother 
for the outlay of each penny of his pocket-money, 
and sta^ids reprove! for* every damage to liJs ])lay- 
things. We are very far from wishing for tlic young of 
either sex to be allowed too much of their own way ; 
but it is one of the secrets of wise management to 
manage as little as x)ossible, anti never to interfere 
unnecessarily, or in trifles and things of little moment. 
If Ave nde, it is best not to sIioav that we rule them. 
In one sense, this secret is a wonderfid economist ; for 
one of the cheapest and at the samotime most effpctual 
Avays of making peoide happy, especially Avliere plea- 
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sure is the avowed pursuit, is simply to leave them to 

ft 

do as they like and choose their own way of enjoying 
t themselves. To go where joii like and do what you 
like, instead of what other people like, or what is ex- 
pccted'from you, often brings a sense of relief, of holi- 
day, of lightness and jollity, which no amount of show, 
no lavisli expense can in the least connterhalanc(\ 
‘‘Yoiing people, and old people too, often only need this 
to enjoy the most complete r(daxation of which they 
are capable ; and yet this is ])recisely what the manag- 
jaig temper, prolific of jdans and programmes, cannot 
and will not understand. It is the presence or abseneci 
of this spirit of dictation which makes some homes 
^pleasant, others irksome. The same peojde in th(i 
^same combinations may meet in both, and yet not 
know themselves or each other in the opposing at- 
mospheres. 

Perhaps it explains oiif meaning of ‘‘ one's own way,” 
while it obviates the charge pf selfishness to which 
some expressions may have subject(*,d it, that while it 
alone gives a sense of owneiiship niii the thinjjs about 
us, it extends that sense to the greatest number with 
e^ery gratifying circumstance of possession, and yet 
without interfering ^with others' rights. Mere legai 
ownership, under the check of an overmastering will, 
goes very little way 'towards real proprietorship. The 
strong will wliich takes tlie headship assigns, disposes, 
ai)portions, accortling to its oAvn notions, till the saying 
come true — and n(*t only a man's land, his house, his 
child, his coat, but even liiiy soul is not his own. But 
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where every member of a family has his free develop- 
ment, the same thing belongs to a dozen different 
people. Tlie master, the mistress, tlie* chihitren, the 
servants, all say my and our indiscriminately — and 
with reason, for what is ownership but the s^nse of 
doing what you like, exercising your will upon the 
thing in question ? And this can be done, and is done, 
where people live happily together, without a niom^it’s- 
infringement of the more absolute class of rights. Nor, 
indeed, can we feel at ease, even '‘as an acquaintance, 
much less as a friend, without sharing this privilege of 
l)ossession, and all that sense of ownership which lies 
hid ill “being at home” — without having established 
some rights, imprinted our will on some corner, some 
nook, some seat, where we may have the pleasant se- 
curity of being allowed “ our own way.” 



WANT OF MONEY. 


fr one slight change* were made in tlie circumstances 
of the mass of society, what an astounding c^ffect would 
he produced ! And yet our supposed case could not be 
put in any startling form. It is only that, instead of 
people, as a rule, having less money than they want — 
less than seems iiecessaiy for the working out and fit 
fulfilment of the duties aaid pleasures of their position 
— all had just a Ifttle more than enough. It appears a 
simple idea, and pleasant as it is simple. It is no un- 
reasonabje stretch of the imagination — just a little sur- 
•plus for evelybody, sufficient to make all ends meet, 
and a little over ; yet, in fact, it would turn the world 
upside down, and that in a week's time. Want ofi 
money is the princijile of moral gravitation — the only 
power, as we are constituted, strong enough to keep 
things in their places. ^ It is this shortness and dearth 
wliich our sui^posed change would remove — this per- 
petual deficiency, this constant liitcli, this all but in- 
effectual struggle to keep above water — which main- 
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tains the world’s stability, and saves us from perpetual * 
change and dissolution. It is the difference between ’ 
a close fit and even a small gurijlus and cxc^iss which^ 
alone keeps men to the work of tljeir lives. It is the 
one stern cure for restlessness — the potent guide ’to con- 
sistency which nobody can evade. All labour, whether 
of mind or hand, would be spasmodic and intermittent 
without it. It is the only miist in a free country that> 
men have to obey all tlieir lives. If people had once 
money enough to stop in their career, to turn round, to ' 
look about them, to debate matters, to try expeviment^j 
to indulge fancies, to yield to dfegusts, society would 
come to a dead-lock; there would be first universal 
change, and then nobody can guess what. But, to speak^ 
generally, nobody has enough ; for in a question of this 
sort the really rich are so minute a minority as not ' 
to count, and it is most hapi^y that it is so. 

Indeed, without going into> the case speculatively, 
nobody does wish for universal Avealth'. This moderate 
rise from a little short of enough to a little above it, 
from straitness to e^se, is a wish that people ..instinc- 
tively reserve for themselves and their friends. It is 
only for self and a chosen few that such aspirations 
^e formed as we find condensed in the Scotchman’s 
prayer for a modest competency : — “ And, that there 
may be no mistake, let it be seven 5iundre(\ a-yoar paid 
quarterly in advance.” AVe know Avell enough, without 
consulting the political economists, that it would b§ 
highly inconvenient if all the sons of toil, by whom we 
livo. hnd ovpn nopordiiu^ to their own limited ideas, a 
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remunerative, generous return for their labours, and 
were thus enabled to stop and deliberate, and change 
their caiyiig when weary, of it. Want of money is an 
external force necessary to* the world's stability, but 
which ^ur reason is slow honestly to recognise in 
cases nearly concerning ourselves. It is a spur no one 
is willing to believe indispensable to himself. To each 
onaiy it is a supeuliuman effort of humility to btdieve 
that pecuniary necessities are essential to his going 
through life with decent credit — that he is inca])able of 
getting good and happiness out of a full purse. But 
we cannot help seeing that, in the case of many another 
man, it is well for want to be his master" — that there 
arc people wlio were ])atient, humble, striving, laborious, 
contented, under a narrow fortuiK?, but whom money 
has completely upset, on whom it has wrought like 
the insane root. 

These admissions are 'tiecessary, and we have to re- 
peat such arguments often, to reconcile ourselves to the 
weight and sadness which this all but universal condi- 
tion of .humanity induces i*. the, social atmosphere. 
Eyen passiifg through the streets, liR)w niafiy wrinkled 
brows and careworn physiognomies we meet Avhicli we 
learn to trace to this one source I The poor have np 
skill at disguising ^\ieir anxieties. These are written 
in large characters on their wliole bearing, and the very 
title we give them re\^eals the source of their anxieties ; 
Vut others who have learnt the graceful art of conceal- 
ment — -Vlio wear unsocial smile as pait of a liberal edu- 
cation — how often we catch their faces betraying, as it 
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were, some process of mental arithmetic, as though some 
sum were being cast up within which will not give the 
wished-for answer. It is said4;hat you cannot *( 3 veihear 
Americans tfilk for two minutes witliout the word “dol- 
lars” coming in. In the old country it is ratlier the 
want of tlie dollar, or its equivalent, which impresses 
itself on the asx)ect of things — not, we must own, by 
any evidences of squalor, but by the fjeneral carefufAess 
and anxious (hdiberation that is the prevailing charac- 
teristic of a crowd. Imagine for an instant the change 
from this gravity, deepening often into gloom, which 
would be apparent in the air and look of our streets, il 
every one we iiuit had found himself that morning with 
ten ])ounds in hand ! For tlie extended wealth wc are 
imagining is not large })OSsessions. We do not say, 
with the lioman, “ that man is rich who can maintain 
an army,” but ho who is absolutely easy in liis circum- 
stances, Avhatever they are, aild knows no care about 
money. 

AVheii we speak of want of money being a univemal 
disease,, we imply tlitxt it? is a respectable one,* and be- 
longing to the resi)onsible portion of the communlly 
It is not only jovial Falstafts who can find no reined} 
for this consumption of the purse. ^ Nor do we confine 
ourselv(*.s by any means to jioverty in its strictest sense 
though, of course, where there is ^ debt and einbarass 
ment it is felt at its worst. Careful fathers of families 
];)rudent tradesmen, are, we know, thiid^ing of ways am 
means — the dull eye, the heavy tread betray ^them 
Pious rectors, painstaking '^ijurates — it is not parish, o 
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sermon, or speculative tliouglit alone which chastens 
' ?tnd subdues tlieir outer man to such seeming conform- 
ity with*' their calling. ^Plodding students, hard-work- 
ing la^yyers, devoted young doctors, are seldom quite 
absorbed in their respective cases. On all and each 
there is a snperadded care — a worry that does not be- 
long to their work. The traces of a struggle arc upon 
'thexa all. The ;^eople who have not to think about 
money as an anxious subject, who have no care about 
it, who are never seriously checked by it, who are not 
periodically kept awake by it, whose reveries arc? not 
tinged by it, for themselves, or those they care for like 
themselves, are so few, compared with the whole com- 
munity,* that they need not be taken into the account. 
If any man at ease in his own circumstances does not 
know the feeling, it is that his exceptional position, the 
isolation of his prosperity, stints his sympathy. All 
people who can feel for '6thers and are therefore admit- 
ted into confidences, or who more likely understand 
without any spoken confidence at all, find this a weight 
— an abiding tliougli j^i’obabij^ saintary sadness. How 
mtny young spirits they see ]:)rematiirely depressed by 
this want — it may be the consequence of tlieir own 
folly I How many manners, tempers, pcculiaritws may 
be interpreted* by it! How many jieople are dull, or 
proud, or unsociable'from the secret irritation of want 
of money ! How many bright intelligences are diverted 
from their highest development from the same cause 1 
We are' not qnarreUing with things as they f 'c — we 
liave asserted, on the contrary, that it is all-esseinial to 
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the world’s Avellbeing ; but nevertlieless this painful 
side of the question does appear to exist. We know so 
many pciople who seem as if tliey would be the better 
for easy circumstances and a relaxation from c^e. 

However, human shoulders are made to bear heavy 
burdens. If we could see into the iimer anxieties of 
many a cheerful exterior, we should wonder how’the 
cheerfulness could be maintained. But, in fact, 'the 
universality of the evil nnakes it bearable. There is a 
sustaining, inspiriting reliance on fellow-feeling, per- 
vading every circle, though scarcely realised till it i^ 
missed; as it is missed in the presence of obtrusive 
wealth — wealth that makes itself felt like a barrier, 
either by vulgar pride of purse, contempt of small cx- 
l^ensc?, or by the cool assum])tiou that want of money 
in all its consequences is no evil, and is not bal’d to 
bear, and involves no real ])rivation. There is a ceilain 
insolence of satiety, peculiarl^^ irritating to the s])irit 
which feels its wings buj may not use them. And yet 
sucli iieople have sonu^thing to say for themselves, in 
wliatevei^ way tliey make tllemselves oflensive. 3?erliaps 
nothing shoilld console us more for our frie*nds’ or our 
own want of money than the extraordinary uses to which 
pwple who have it jjut their superfluity. It often 
seems difllciilt to get jdeasui’c out of money, though, 
in the abstract, nothing seems soV‘asy. ^speculation 
may be a foolish luxury, and extravagance is undoubt- 
edly wrong, but they are both more intelligible Ihai^ 
the cred^ahle methods some rich meji hit upon^or thfi, 
disposui of vast sums, wliiyh are often curiously like 
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throwing money into the river or burying it. The tricks 
some men play with the surface of their estates are of 
this sortrto the unsympathising looker-on. Tlie passion 
for ear^ works, for (^jsi)lacing stones or soil, for levelling 
or hollowing, raising mounds, diverting streams, and so 
forth — all on a scale commensurate with their fortune 
— are very like contrivances to get rid of money. There 
»ar^'sennons in all stones; and though our eye is not 
insensible to the gratification of an unbroken length of 
granite, we must regard a monolith — for thousands of 
^years the supreme achievement of wealth — as an em- 
phatic preachy of content to the poor man. And even 
when the rich enter into more intelligible expense, they 
^ se^iin to have to spend, not in proportion to the thing 
aimed at, but to their means. If a rich man adds a 
wing to his house, by a certain law he has to spend 
five times as much upon it as we can understand by 
the results, lie gets vh more pleasure, scarcely more 
effect out of it, than where the same thing is done by 
others who have to think of money at every turn. Per- 
fect finish and completeness eaormpusly affect the whole 
outlay, but not, to the same degree, the imagination. 
STot many people, it is clear, get much enjoyment out 
of a large fortune. Who does not feel that he couJd 

c 

man^e one.i3?etter than the actual possessor? Now, 
in the mer^ questioft of buying, how few can indulge in 
the- delicious pleasure of buying — not of spending, that 
<joomes of itself without active steps on our part, but 
bui/tng — visibly^ exchanging our money for what we 
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can hold in our hand ! How few can safely.buy a thing 
because they fancy it, not because it cannot be donf? 
without ! But the amusemotut >of buying evidently palls • 
where there is no difficulty. \V3iat men mW have 
any time for the asking they often don’t care to have 
at all. An acquisition to a poor man is a sort of 
conquest, like that black-letter folio immortalised by 
Charles Lamb, to procure which the "old brown* Suit* 
was made to hang on six weeks longer.” Then, when^ 
rich people do seem to enjoy their money, we often , 
don’t like their way of doing it. Persons who knov^ 
nothing of poverty are sometimes cold/ hard, and un- 
interesting. They betray a barren complacency, and 
care for their ijossessions chiefly as giving th(!inVhat.> 
others want — for making them enviably singular. They 
arc consequently extremely jealous of all general bene- 
fits to mankind — just as a good many people qufirrelled 
with railroads because they deprived tliem of the power 
of travelling faster than , other folks. However, we will 
not pursue this part of our theme further. Moralising 
is so easy and so obvious, and yet nobody iaAs quite 
honest while he indulges in it. As we write, Johnson’s 
confessions on this point will obtrude themselves 
'^hen I was running about this to\xn a very poor fellow, 
I was a great arguer for the advantages of-povertv ; but 
I was at the same time very sorr j \o be poor. Sir, all 
the arguments which are brought to represent poverty 
as no evil show it to be evidently a J^roat evil. YoW 
never find people labouring to convince you tliat; you 
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may live ve^ happily upon a plentiful fortune.” And 
Sydney Sr^'th spoke in the same vein, declaring it as 
his expelnoiice that he was ^happier for every additional 
guinea yf income thf»,t he got. We may misuse wealtli, 
but defiverancfe from anxiety is felt, when it comes, to 
be a blessing which cannot be gainsaid. 

T^iere is one consideration, however, for restless ima- 
'ginations, busy iiS amending the arrangements of Pro- 
vidence. No one living has a right to believe himself 
or those about him independent of circumstances. 
jVIen's wants and deficiencies have a large part in the 
formation of t^e purest and most disinterested friend- 
ships, and even in maintaining them. * If our friends* 
rWQrldly^ condition were materially improved, we cann^)t 
be at aU sure that they would be the same to us. It is 
highlj^ improbable that they would. We fit one another 
as we are. Very likely some element of unfitness would 
spring up if our relati/e p( ^itioiis were altered. Our 
society may now be inve&ted 'y/ith some subtle charm 
of sympathy for which then there would be no play. 
Or our friend would have ottier ciaims more importu- 
nate than ours, in which wo must Acquiesce if we are 
Wise, but Avhich would not the less make a change 
where change is npt welcome. Perhaps the char^i 
and sj^itimeiat' of our lives — what is, after all, better 
to us, and more indispensable than material wealth— 
hangs on our being no richer, no more prosj)erous, no 
more independent than we are. If, then, there is any- 
fiSiing^ ill our relations with others that we cling to. 
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and could not bear to see altered, wii Wd best, even 
ill tliis niatter of wanting money, clieerf^t^Jy reconc^e 
ourselves to the universal need, and, becausfe there ii© 
sonuithing we care for more, mrjke ourselvcN^ content 
and satisfied with things as they are. 
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